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by Charles Denby, Editor 

The American people have witnessed the inaugura- 
tion of their 39th President— or 38 V4 depending on how 
one wants to count the two years that Ford served. As 
everyone knows, the new president is a Democrat and 
many people were expecting some important changes, 
especially those who gave him their support: labor, the 
working poor and .Blacks. But it seems as though they 
will be in for a surprise because Carter has gone back 
on practically all of his campaign promises. 

Many Blacks were expecting that President Carter 
would name some Blacks to his Cabinet, but he has 
named only one — Patricia Harris. He has two female 
appointments to Cabinet posts, one white and one Black. 
I have not heard or read where he has appointed anyone 
from labor, but there are many Southerners. 

OPPOSE BELL APPOINTMENT 

The appointment of Griffin Bell to the post of Attor- 
ney General has raised a hue and cry among Blacks — 
especially the NAACP — and the Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action. They are opposing him for his anti-civil 
rights rulings as a federal judge. 

1 think an important lesson to learn is that you can- 
not believe anything a politician says. I believe the story 
of a worker in an argument once with a labor leader who 
was saying that he was a politician, but an honest poli- 
tician. The worker said that he and a friend were walk- 
ing by a cemetery when his friend stopped to read an 
inscription on a gravestone. It said “Here lies the body 
of John Doe, a politician and an honest man.” His friend 
said if an honest man and a politician is lying there, 
there has to be two bodies. There is no way it can be one. 

The AFL-CIO has already begun its opposition to 
Carter, saying he has retreated on his promise of eco- 
nomic stimulus. The labor federation specifically opposed 
^ Carter’s proposed tax cut and rebates, calling instead 
for direct expenditure of $30 billion to create an estimated 
two million jobs. 

No president ever made as many campaign promises 
as Carter, and dropped them even before he was inaugu- 
rated. How can so many leaders be fooled so badly? 

A worker told me that after he had seen Rev. King, 
Sr. hugging Carter and asking Blacks to vote for him, 
he felt he was the right man even after he came out 
with, bis ethnic purity remarks. He believed there was' 
no way for Carter to get elected without the support of 
Blacks and poor whites and labor. It is no surprise that 
only a small percentage of common people go to the polls 
to vote. But all these people think they’ve been had be- 
cause of Carter reneging on his promises. 

CARTER A RACIST 

Many people can see he is a racist because he is 
closely associated with Senator Robert C. Byrd of West 
Virginia, the new majority leader of the Senate. Byrd 
opposed extension of the Voting Rights Act and supported 
Nixon’s nomination of Clement Haynsworth and G. Har- 
old Carswell to the U.S. Supreme Court. 

Byrd also opposed any change in the Senate seniority 
system and voted for the Lockheed loan and the super- 
( Continued on Page 2) 
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Editorial article 


IS A NEW WORLD RECESSION COMING? 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

National Chairwoman, News & Letters Committees 

Even before Jimmy Carter was officially in- 
augurated President, he managed to violate 
every major promise he made during the elec- 
tion campaign. From the sharp slap in the face 



Self-liberating forces moving decisively in southern Africa 


by Robert Ellery 

As 1976 came to an end and a new year be- 
gan, the self-liberating forces of southern Africa, 
drawing inspiration from one another, moved re- 
lentlessly to put an end to centuries of European 
colonial domination. 

In South Africa the slogan “Black is Power” is blazed 
on walls from Cape Town to Johannesburg, evidence of 
the continuing struggle against apartheid in the belly 
of the behemoth. -\ 

In Zimbabwe (Rhodesia), the main guerrilla force, 
the Zimbabwe People’s Army (ZIPA), stepped up mili- 
tary operations, showing little confidence that majority 
rule for six minion’ Zimbabwean Blacks would be won 
from the racist regime of Ian Smith at the conference 
tables. 

In Namibia to the West, SWAPO (South-West African 
People’s Organization) led by Sam Nujoma, refused the 
conference table of Henry Kissinger and battled on 
against the de facto incorporation of their homeland by 
fascist South Africa. 

PORTUGUESE REVOLT TURNING POINT 

The distinct change in southern Africa came with the 
victory of FRELIMO in Mozambique in 1974 and the col- 
lapse of Portuguese power in Africa ending with toe vic- 
tory of MPLA in Angola in late 1975. These revolutionar- 
ies not only changed the map of Africa, but inspired 
social revolutions in Europe as well. 

Tsietsi Mashinini the 19-year-old Soweto student 
leader, at a press conference in New York City in De- 


cember, said that he saw no possibility of a peaceful 
transition to majority rule in South Africa. Mashinini 
had been president of the Soweto Students Representative 
Council (SSRC), when it led 10,000 students in peaceful 
protests against instruction in Afrikaans, the language 
of toe oppressor. 

Though Mashinini is in exile, the SSRC remains a 
force to be reckoned with. Over 50 percent of Soweto’s 
1.2 million residents are under 25, and the population as 
a whole is reached through toe school children. 

“This is why,” an SSRC source is quoted as saying, 
“we have been insisting on maximum attendance at 
school and why the police have been distributing forged 
leaflets in our name instructing the children to stay away 
from school.” 

The power of the Black Consciousness movement re- 
sides in the fact that its appeal is so basic that it has cut 
through previous political and tribal loyalties. It is 
spurred on by fearless youth in an unorthodox organiza- 
tion led by an unidentifiable leadership. 

Even Chief Gatsha Buthelezi, government-approved 
leader of the 5 million Zulu people, warned that Pretoria’s 
stand against the Black Consciousness movement amount- 
ed “to a white commitment to a bloody revolution.” 

AMERICAN IMPERIALIST GUILE 

Despondent over having lost Angola to Russian and 
Cuban-backed MPLA, Secretary of State Kissinger flew to 
southern Africa to win what support he could for Amer- 
ican imperialism by guile. Powerful reasbns, like 350 
(Continued on Page 9) 


of the Black vote that elected him — his galling 
proposal that the racist Georgia judge, Griffin 
Bell, become Attorney General — to the total 
retreat on the economic front from his rhetorical 
full employment promise, there was no stopping 
the reactionary move backward. His own Secre- 
tary of Labor appointee, Ray Marshall, said he 
“would have opted for a much larger package 
of public works and housing . .L ” 

The so-called North-South dialogue — the relationship 
between the developed and undeveloped countries— has 
also fallen victim to a new form of commodity fetish- 
ism. All it has produced are two new illusory phrases 
— “commodity power” and “commodity stabilization”. 
Whatever illusions on the question of “commodity power” 
the OPEC countries have given the Third World with 
their quintupling of oil prices, namely, that any country 
can decide for itself the price it places on its commod- 
ities, the truth is: 

First, sisal and cocao don’t have the “power” id 
that crucial commodity. Oil. Furthermore, in the matter 
of raw materials, it is not the underdeveloped countries, 
but U.S. imperialism that would be toe greatest profi- 
teer, since it leads in production of vital materials and 
has the world’s greatest agricultural output. Indeed, 
“the American connection” has long outdistanced all 
others in capital and military prowess. As against “the 
French connection” on something as common as crime, 
it exercises the greatest magnetism for that winch is 
closest to the capitalist’s heart— capital investment. 

As opposed to the 1950s and early 19G0s, when 
Western Europe attracted Western capitalism with its 
cheaper labor and U.S. technology, in the 1970s American 
capital has added a new incentive for world capital: a 
safe haven for its investments, now that European capital 
has decided the American proletariat is not as revolu- 
tionary as the European workers. As against toe oil 
monopolists who are spending their billions on baying 
Western technology and military hardware, and whose 
actual investments in the U.S. are not directed to toe 
capital goods market, West German, French and British 
capital Us. However, so deep is the economic crisis in 
the U.S. and in the world that such European invest- 
ment in the U.S. is, likewise, only a palliative. 

The decisive failure is that U.S. capital has not ex- 
panded its plants and equipment sufficiently; in fact, it 
is stagnating. Nor is U.S. capital planning to expand, as 
it complains about toe falling rate of profit. 

It is here, just here, that Big Business is pressuring 
the Carter Administration for greater incentives for 
capital investment rather than the one-shot deal of a tax- 
cut. 

Let us, therefore, turn with sober senses to look at 
the American economy, and see how worried Big Busi- 
ness and its ideologists are about the so-called “pause” 
in the alleged economic upturn. 

ALIENATED LABOR'S REALITY 

Take Lawrence A. Viet, International Economist and 
Deputy Manager at Brown Brothers, Harriman & Co 
( not to mention, his previous position as economist at the 
State and Treasury Departments), whe openly speaks 

(Continued on Page 11) 
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World's oppressed youth 

by Jim Mills 

The growth of unemployment among student and 
working youth represents a crisis for all capitalist coun- 
tries. The mass demonstrations in France last year, 
with unemployed youth chanting “revolution is the solu- 
tion,” typifies the unrest throughout Western Europe, 
where one-third of those unemployed are under 25. 

In the U.S., where teenage joblessness spans even 
good economic ye^rs, 20 percent of the unemployed are 
16 to 19 years old, and among them, two-thirds are 
Black. 

The fact is that full employment is impossible under 
capitalism. Any affirmative action for youth, even for 
jobs with below subsistence wages, only pits older un- 
employed and seniority workers against youth. 

In Michigan and Detroit, where unemployment of 
Black teenagers is at 40 percent, the minimum wage 
requirements exclude youth under 18. Furthermore, 
California Senator Hayakawa, well-known for crushing 
campus revolts, has now proposed legalizing child labor. 
This kind of help for youth unemployment promises even 
worse exploitation as an alternative. 

The fear that a generation of unemployed will be 
at the root of “riots” and “crime” — euphemisms for 
youth’s rejection of what this society has to offer— -is 
the same fear which makes schools into prisons, with 
barfed doors, hall guards, I.D. cards and the strictest 
discipline. 

On the other hand, revolts in Detroit schools, such 
as the Mackenzie H.S. sit-ins protesting hall sweeps and 
the lock-out of students, and the refusal of Western H.S. 
students to wear I.D. cards, are less visible counterparts 
to .the recent activity of South African youth. 

In Soweto, South Africa, the Black youth boycotted 
final exams last June, despite penalties of losing a year 
of school, dismissal, and jeopardizing future job prospects. 
All schools were forced to close then. The Black youth 
were .saying: what opportunity is there in apartheid ed- 
ucation when it means perpetuating apartheid society? 

At the same time, they shaped a Black Consciousness 
movement by creating their own revolutionary education 
— reading forbidden books about Black liberation and 
passing them from hand to hand. 

In the US., too, what kind of future is offered in 

Evans death stirs outrage 

New York, N.Y.— The murder of 15-year-old Ran- 
dolph Evans, a Black ninth grade student at Franklin K. 
Lane High School in Brooklyn, by white police officer 
Robert Torsney, created outrage in the Black community. 

Evans was gunned down at pointblank range on 
Thanksgiving evening, in front of many witnesses. The 
police Were forced to arrest Torsney for murder 12 hours 
later, but he was shortly free on $20,000 bail. 

People from the East New York community 
picketed by the hundreds outside the police precinct, 
and fought with police who attacked them. The police 
even dared to make arrests at the funeral the following 
week, which over 2,000 attended. Raymond Evans, Ran- 
dolph’s brother, summed up the feeling in the Black 
community: “The police feel they can burn a Black kid 
and get away with it. It ain’t gonna be that way. We’re 
going to get vengeance, one way or another.” 

NY taxi drivers halt leasing plan 

New York, N.Y.— The opposition of over 1,500 angry 
drivers at the November union meeting (see N&L, De- 
cember), has forced the bureaucrats and fleet owners 
to scrap their proposal to lease cabs, at least for the , 
time being. Rumor has it that the union negotiators 
actually apologized to the bosses for the “unruly” 
workers when negotiations resumed. 

Just in time to undercut any strike action over the 
holidays, the union and the fleets unveiled a contract 
proposal a week before Christmas, It includes (surprise) 
a fare hike, as well as a “new dime” to be deducted 
from each trip. A nickel will go to the benefit fund, 
while the other nickel will go directly to the boss. 

There’s an ominous-sounding clause about greater 
“productivity” as well. The union was careful to wait 
until the end of January to call a ratification meeting, 
in another move to prevent a strike over the holidays. 

Meanwhile two more fleets closed down and sold 
out to minis, and the shape-ups got longer and longer. 
Taxi Workers for Decisive Action, a reorganized opposi- 
tion group within the union, did call a demonstration 
against leasing in mid-December, which drew about 100 , 
cabs and 50 picketers. 

A separate incident, but one which I think is impor- 
tant, involved white driver Morris Kott’s refusal to take 
Black State Senator Carl McCall to Harlem from mid- 
town in the middle of the day. It was all over the news 
when the Taxi Commission held the bearing on McCall’s 
complaint, and they only slapped Kott’s wrist with a 
five-day suspension and a $50 fine, which is nothing 
compared to what you get for taking one fare off the 
meter. 

He is not representative of the fleet drivers as a' 
whole, but the white racism his action embodies is a 
chain around our necks, just as much as is our so-called 
union leadership, and will make it difficult for us to 
gain unity and public support in our fight to keep our jobs. 

—Taxi driver 
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spearheading revolutions 

the schools, which are bankrupt and don’t teach any 
skills, and when there are no jobs after graduation? 
Even when work is available, it leads nowhere. Em- 
ployers save the hardest and dirtiest jobs for new hires, 
who begin work as probationaries. Even in union shops, 
there is no protection for new workers from hazards 
and firings, so that probationary jobs are often tempo- 
rary work. 

The concern today, voiced by economists, about the 
“changing attitudes to work.” shows they recognize the 
growing alienation of workers, especially youth, unem- 
ployed and working. What they fear is the revolt. 

Western H S: No guards, I. D.sf 

Detroit, Mich.— At Western High school, we have 
two new security guards. They have no sense of respon- 
sibility, and they do what they want. Just recently, a 
man who all the students knew wasn’t another student, 
walked past these two, who themselves don’t look older 
than the kids. 

They’re always cornering the women students, and 
trying to talk with them. If the girls don’t want to talk, 
the guards begin to mess with them. If there’s a girl 
they don’t like because she won’t talk, they always stop 
her and her boyfriend, if they’re together in the hall. 
The two security guards have busted kids for weed, but 
they go up to the third floor all the time to get high. 

I try to avoid them. We have enough security guards 
already, and certainly enough problems with school with- 
out them. Western’s been integrated — Black, chicano, 
white — for years. Now everybody feels the same way 
about school problems, especially this one. 

Regardless of what the school board says, Western 
is like a prison. We don’t need I.D. cards, so nobody is 
wearing them at all. Things are not going the way the 
board wants them to go. In the beginning of December, 
they made the rule, that if we didn’t wear the I.D.’s, 
we’d answer to them. They can’t catch up with every- 
one if nobody is wearing an I.D., and nobody is. 

We stuck together when we got another security 
guard, Sanchez, to stop harassing students. That prob- 
lem got into the open with a story in News & Letters 
last spring. We are together against wearing the I.D.’s, 
too. If we stay together now, and get the situation with 
these new guards into the open, we’ll get them out of 
Western next. 

—Western High School student 

Maritime document blasts Bridges, 
calls for worker control of union 

San Francisco, Cal.— A written “Contribution 
To A Discussion” is being passed around on the 
waterfront here and is raising questions such as 
whether the longshore union is hopelessly trans- 
formed into its opposite, or can it be taken over 
by the membership and become a fighting or- 
ganization of the rank and file once again. 

The document, written by an old-timer in the mari- 
time union, cites the observations of some working long- 
shoremen and ship clerks that the ILWU has become a 
company union, and proposes checking out the thinking 
of the basic workers in the industry to learn how wide- 
spread these sentiments are. 

It suggests that unprivileged working longshoremen 
and ship clerks organize and puf out a publication that 
will print the views of those whose voices are generally 
not heard in the union. 

The paper specifically proposes learning the think- 
ing of dockers on forming a new kind of labor organiza- 
tion to fight the employer; one that would have no 
privileged officialdom. It suggests consideration of ways ' 
to eliminate the Steady Man practices outside the frame- 
work of the union. 

The paper also questions whether we could ever emu- 
late the 120,000 miners who used their locals in a strike 
against the government, the mine owners apd their own 
national officials. 

Although admittedly showing only part of the record, 
the paper traces the degeneration of Jthe Bridges official- 
dom from about a year after the 1934 strike that founded 
the union. It makes short-shrift of Bridges’ claim that lie 
is “still” a Marxist and an admirer of Lenin. 

Documenting Lenin’s opposition to “Marxists” who 
based themselves on a labor aristocracy as well as citing 
his reliance on the unprivileged strata of the working 
class, the writer shows that Bridges has been just tbe 
opposite. He not only, in collaboration with the employers, 
disfranchised a large number of basic longshoremen 
(through the use of a “B” list), but he also created a new 
aristocracy of labor for the companies — the Steady Men. 

The document concludes: “The actual story of what 
happened in the maritime industry and the actual situa- 
tion in Russia, China, et al, shows us that heroism of 
masses of people that produces overthrows of -what was 
is not enough. We either have a Marxist philosophy of 
liberation to guide us or we’ll be set back in our attempt 
to create something new. So our task would seem to be 
to learn more in the philosophic realm and try to establish 
a better contact with the thinking-acting longshoremen 
and clerks in the industry who will move decisively when 
they are ready to do so,” 

— SF docker 
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Council organized to protect 
the rights of Native families 


by Shainape Shcapwe 

I want to start with a letter to illustrate govern- 
ment’s total disregard for Natives’ rights in caring for 
their own children. Examples like this one can be found 
in every Native community in the United States and' 
Canada. This letter was sent to the Native Womens’ 
Council of Canada: 

“My name is Charlie. I am 18 years old, and I have 
eome back from Vancouver to try to find the remnants 1 
of my family. I’m looking for my parents, if they are 
still alive, and for my brothers and sisters, too. When I 
was a baby, I was taken from the hospital at Little Cur- 
rent by the Children’s Aid Society (CAS) and brought to 
live with an Indian family in Wikwemikong. .1 lived there 
till I was ten years old. 

“I was taken by the CAS to live with another family 
on the Walpole Island Reserve. While I was there, I 
began to make inquiries about where I was born and 
about my family. The CAS apparently thought it was 
dangerous for me to know these things, so they moved 
me to a white home where I lost all contact with my 
people. From there, I was taken to another family and 
from there to another Indian family in Pine Ridge, South 
Dakota'. I ; 

“Why all this moving around? I don’t know, but I’ve 
met a great many young people like myself who were 
ripped off from our families by the strange reasoning of 
the CAS. It looks to me like (they are deliberately imple- 
menting the genocidal policies of the Department of In- 
dian Affairs here and the Bureau of Indian Affairs in 
the U.S.” ■ 

Because of this kind of government harassment, an 
organization called the Child Protection Council, with 
affiliates in both the United States and Canada, has been 1 
formed by Native Americans. Its goals are to make gov- 
ernment and social service agencies who deal with the 
placement of Native children in temporary foster care or 
in permanent homes for adoption accountable to Native 
Canadians and Americans for their placement. The Coun- 
cil is also working to see that Natives have more control 
of the education of their children in public schools and in 
government boarding facilities. 

Representatives of the Council and other Natives in 
the movement talked to Senator Abouresk of South Da- 
kota about this problem. He has introduced a bill called 
the Child Welfare Act that will give Natives in the U.S. 
more control in child placement and in public education. 
Senator Abouresk expects passage of the bill in the U.S. 
Senate this year. , 

The idea for the organization of the Child Protection 
Council is a good one, but there are some problems with 
it. I found it very difficult to get information about the 
Council from Natives in my community, Detroit. This 
should not have been true in a community as large as 
this one is. There has to be better Native support. 

We should be talking more with other minority 
groups such as handicapped people, gays. Blacks, and 
other ethnic groups who are having problems with these 
same social service agencies. The reasons for the gov-- 
eminent harassment of these people about their children 
aren’t always the same as they are for harassing us, but 
the result is the same. 

We all have to contend with the kind of high-handed 
interference from these agencies that I have written 
about. I'm sure that mutual support is our best Weapon 
for our struggle to gain some control of our own lives and 
those of our children. 

For more information, call or write the Council, care 
of Bernice Appleton, 3164 Linden, Dearborn, Mich., 
48124. Tel. 313-562-2636. 
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sonic transport. He opposed continuation of the anti- 
poverty program and a federal grant to aid school de- 
segregation. He brought the house down at an all-white 
Young Americans for Freedom meeting in Houston with 
his fiery denunciation of the “monstrous and costly mad- 
ness” of the Supreme Court’s busing decision. 

Byrd got where he is by being the ultimate insider, 
while Carter was the outsider. But these two men are 
much alike. Only, Carter can speak out of both sides of 
his mouth. I am sure than many of those who voted for 
him know that now; more will learn it soon. 

Now that the inauguration has taken place and all 
the hollering and shouting is over, Carter is there for 
everyone to see. I don’t see how any Blacks will ever 
again listen to Andrew Young or Rev. King tell us any- 
thing about Carter. 
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by Felix Martin, West Coast Editor 

Every month the GM assembly plants have an audit 
on the workmanship of cars produced. It is one of the 
weapons the company uses against the workers. First 
there is the attempt to make workers in one plant com- 
pete against workers in another plant. The company 
tries to do it in a “spirit of competition.” 

My plant, GM South Gate, knows how we come out 
each month against other plants and when we are num- 
ber one, the plant management gives us donuts and cof- 
fee! But there is another threat which goes around. Espe- 
cially.. with the turmoil in car production, there is the 
possibility that a low audit may mean the plant will be 
closed -or not get to produce a certain car. It doesn’t 
matter if decisions are really made based on the audit, 
the threat is always there. 

Every month management puts up signs in the plant 
with the number we are to be aiming, for to make the 
plant number one. This past month the number was 135. 
Since model changeover we have often been working 
nine, ten and more hours a day, and in one section a 
worker had written under the number 135 — “With eight 
-hours you get quality, with ten and more hours, quantity.” 

It is not only that the hours of work and the pace of 
the line make the production of “quality cars” almost 
impossible, but that is not what GM is really Interested 
iij. Lots of workers know that ,the company is playing 
a different game with this audit business and that it can 
mean the elimination of workers. 

GM is interested in only enough quality to make a 
car saleable. Anything else is extra and this is most 
^especially true when it comes to extra workers. When 
We have a high audit we may weil be faced with lay-offs 
and/or speedup. If we get a high mark in the audit — say 
135 — but the car can be sold at an audit of 126, then it is 
a sign to GM management that a saleable car can be 
produced with less workers. The quality could drop ten 
points by. using less workers or by speeding up, but cars 
would still be okay. 



There is something really crazy about a system which 
takes our labor and rewards us with being eliminated 
from the plant if the work is too high quality. And yet 
that is what makes the most sense from GM’s point of 
view. GM and this whole system is run on our labor, 
but it is a most alienated labor, taken from us in an 
inhuman way. 

All societies are produced by labor. In a capitalist 
society this labor goes to produce and expand capital, 
and little goes to the development of human beings. All 
of science and thinking goes to the production of bigger 
and bigger machines. No thought goes towards develop- 
ing better relationships between people. 

How can we free ourselves? We together have to 
develop a new Way of thinking and producing our needs. 
This system has to be replaced with a human society. 
I have read that through slavery is the road to freedom.- 
Can we be any more enslaved than we are now? Abso- 
lute slavery to me is when man is enslaved absolutely 
to himself. Alienated labor is just that. Capital has be- 
come our own master and we must move to overcome it. 
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Ford Chicago 


Chicago, HI.— No one is really satisfied with the 
contract; They ratified it anyway even though there was 
a majority against it. A lot of people just want to get a 
whole new start and get rid of all the union leaders we 
have right now. Maybe then we can get the type of rep- 
resentation that we deserve. 

Our union president died and the vice-president was 
moved up. So we have new guys who were hand picked. 
We have an election coming up soon and we don’t want 
to let those guys stay in office. If you get in trouble the 
union will go against you. You are really better off by 
yourself if you have to go into Labor Reflations. 

Last Monday we didn’t work because with the snow 
enough people didn’t show up to take on production. 
They didn’t pay anybody any more than the hours that 
they spent there. Everyone was under the impression 
they were going to get four hours pay, but the company 
said they didn’t have to because we are working over- 
time. 

We understand the contract a certain way, but they 
do what they want. There’s not supposed to be an early 
hutch period unless you’re notified at least 30 minutes 
ahead. One day it was 9:44 a.m. before they said lunch 
was at. 9:45. That made the last part of the day really 
long. 

—Ford Assembly worker 


Fleetwood 

Detroit, Midi. — I have been talking to some workers 
from the fourth floor, in Department 11. They are saying 
that just, about every job up there has been written up 
since the second or thud week after changeover. Yet it is 
now January, and nothing is settled. What good is a set- 
tlement now? The company has had its way for seven 
months. — 

They say that there is this one man, on the wind- 
shield job, who is starting in the hole and staying in the 
hole all night. He is constantly working way down the 
line. 

Anyone can tell it should be a two-man job. The com- 
pany knows it, because every now and then they will put 
a pick-up man on it to help. But hs soon as he is taken 
Off, the job is back in the hole. 

At the same time, the company has men sitting over 
at the table for two hours, and won’t give them anything 
to do. Finally, they get a pass to go home. It’s insane, 
but the union is just going through the motions on all the 
78’s, including this one. 

1 1 can: understand the company’s position. They are 
making-money off of us. But wC pay the union to repre- 


sent us, and what service are we getting back? When the 
union was first started, it was different. 

The rank-and-file was the union then. You got things 
settled right away, not the months of bargaining -we have 
now, where the company leads and the union follows. 

There is one thing I would like to suggest. After 
changeover, we should get the International in here and 
go through the whole plant. See what jobs are overload- 
ed. Then set a deadline on the 78’s and stick to it. I am 
not the only one who is sick of seeing the union deliver a 
“5 day letter” in January that should have been done in 
August or September. 

— Body shop worker, afternoons 

Ford Rouge 

Dearborn, Mich. — Lay-offs are going to hit at the 
Dearborn Assembly Plant (DAP) again soon. The Mus- 
tang IIs are not selling and it seems there is a 120-day 
oversupply of them. The first week of February, 500 low 
seniority people will be given pink slips. This aggravates 
the unemployment caused by the phasing out of the Dear- 
born Engine Plant last year. 

Rather than working all of us a few weeks on and a 
week off, by laying off 500 of us Ford will not have to 
shut down as much as it would if they kept all of us on 
the payroll, and they will save themselves a bit of 
money. While the number of jobs at the Rouge complex 
is ever-dwindling, the plants producing large cars 
(Wixom and Wayne plants) are working overtime, six 
and seven days a week. 

All of us at Ford plants all over the country must be 
wondering the same thing — why is it that the long strike 
last fall failed to really remedy anything in these plants? 

—DAP worker 

Dodge Truck 

Warren, Mich. — Foremen are allowed to work in 
assembly all the time at Dodge Truck. It’s gotten so bad 
that in the metal shop, a foreman on the box line re- 
placed a worker in a group of welders. This group was 
working too slow; so he made them work at his pace. 
Others feeding those jobs had to speed-up, too. When two 
welders couldn’t keep the pace, they ended up getting 
disciplined. Foremen are using the introduction of the 
Ramcharger as an excuse to get intp production. On 
one job in the metal shop, there are two men on the 
Ramcharger line who have to use eight welding guns. 
They’re supposed to get out 10 trucks an hour, but they’re 
only able to do six, even with their foreman helping get 
out production. 

i — Main building .worker 



Huber Foundry 
workers strike 
for safety 


by John Allison 


The workers at Chrysler’s Huber Foundry, unable 
to get an agreement from management over safety 
conditions, had to go on strike before they got their 
local demands approved. Huber was the last Chrysler 
local in the Detroit area to get their local agreement. 

Huber Foundry is Chrysler’s only foundry in Detroit, 
and is a key plant in that it casts the motor blocks and 
rocker arms for Chrysler autos. It is a modern plant, 
and that means a lot of jobs have been automated. 
There’s almost automatically controlled production 
where it comes to the metal itself, the preparing and 
pouring of the molten metal. 

It’s the work after the pouring that causes the 
problems. Since this is the only Chrysler foundry, it’s 
going full blast, and the pressure on the workers for the 
production of the blocks and rocker arms gets to be 
unbelievable. The result is that management is always 
trying to take short cuts to speed up the work, and 
workers are always injured trying to keep up with the 
pace. 

The arrogance of Chrysler was revealed in the court 
case involving homeowners living in the Huber Foundry 
area, whose homes were getting coats of chemical pollu- 
tion on the outside and terrible odors on the inside from 
the foundry operation. Chrysler put pressure on the city 
of Hamtramck — a municipality surrounded by Detroit 
where the foundry is located — threatening economic 
action to stop the court cases. 

It isn’t only in the auto plants that the corporations 
rule their workers with an iron hand, but they also flex 
their muscle power in dealing with cities where they 
are located. And the UAW bureaucrats are often in 
management’s corner where it comes to community 
affairs, just as they are against the workers in the 
auto plants. 

Big management and big union brutality have the 
power that justice should have. Corruption has given 
management leeway to punish workers for striking for 
their just rights, and denies homeowners injured by the 
factory operations from getting compensation for damage 
they have to suffer. 

A year or so ago, Chrysler was threatening to close 
its Jefferson plant in Detroit because big cars weren’t 
selling, and management and union officials put pressure 
on both the state legislature and the city of Detroit to 
give Chrysler all kinds of tax breaks tp keep the plant 
open. Now Jefferson is working six days a week, and 
production is out of sight. 

But in the shops, the only word to describe what 
the workers who still have a job are feeling is fear when 
they look over their shoulders at the army of the unem- 
ployed trying to find work. 


Company, unbn bilk driven; 
LA cabbies counter with co-op 

Los Angeles, Cal.— Cab drivers here have 
formed a cooperative association to bid for the 
franchise formerly held by Yellow Cab. The co- 
op would be jointly owned on an equal basis by 
all drivers and run in a committee form, where 
all drivers would participate in decision-making. 

The co-op idea was supported by the L.A. Board of 
Public Utilities, which has never before done anything 
in favor of workers. The bids are now being considered 
and the final decision awaits action by the L.A. City 
Council. 

Yellow Cab, Los Angeles’ largest cab company, closed 
down operations last November under the excuse of not 
being able to obtain insurance, but the parent company 
had been in severe financial trouble for the last two 
years due to management embezzlement. 

To obtain extra money, Yellow Cab had stopped pay- 
ing into the union pension and health and welfare funds, 
in violation of Hie contract. Bat the Teamsters just sat 
by silently, even to the extent of not informing the work- 
ers who found out they no longer had hospitalization 
coverage only when they were turned away at the 
hospital door. 

When 20# drivers went to pick up their last paychecks 
after the company closed, they were met by 80 members 
of the police special riot control team who were there to 
protect Yellow Cab when they told the workers there 
would be no pay that day. 

One driver said, “You can bet management got 
paid.” Another driver told police, “If.I went into th: 
garage to take my money I’d be arrested, but the com- 
pany has stolen my, paycheck an<j you are here tq protect 
them;'’ .. , — L. A, cpb driver 
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We are entering 1977 in circumstances 
that are far from cheering. The estab- 
lished political parties have all, without 
exception, moved very definitely to the 
Right. Demonstrations called by the 
Scottish TUC have not been very suc- 
cessful. In my opinion this is because 
they are waging a tame, defensive battle 
The call on unemployment seems half- 
hearted when the “Social Contract” goes 
almost unquestioned. It now is antici- 
pated that the number of unemployed 
will rise to two million in the coming 
year. 

The Tories are attacking “Marxist 
Legislation” said to be passed by the 
Labor government. One Tory went so 
far that what he said about 10 MPs has 
been sent to a Select Committee on 
Privileges. The “spectre” referred to 
in the Manifesto is haunting the ruling 
class. 

The racist campaign carried out by 
the National Front is gathering strength 
in some parts of England. Their vote 
in by-elections has been going up. I 
have been speaking about the need for 
vigilance and determination to stop the 
road to fascism, hammering at the ex- 
ample of Germany when the working 
class movement completely collapsed. 

Harry McShane 
Glasgow 


five. They are in their 40s and 50s and 
come dressed for work, neat and tidy. 
But they have "nothing to do. They aren't 
pathetic figures. The feelings they rouse 
in me are of anger, ' 

In most cases they worked for large 
U.S. -owned branch plants and - were 
caught in the cutbacks. Whole depart- 
ments have been cut for good. The cap- 
italists are taking advantage of a bad 
situation to eliminate plants that aren’t 
as profitable as their plants in poorer 
countries. Why pay Canadian scales when 
you can move to Taiwan? 

Supporter 

Ontario 


We know the government is trying to 
falsify the unemployment figures. When 
a person runs out of unemployment com- 
pensation or just gives up looking be- 
cause nothing is around, the government 
stops counting him as unemployed, In 
the Depression the figures given even 
by the most left writers were not cor- 
rect. During the Depression there could 
only be one person in a household who 
was counted as unemployed. In actual 
tact the figures were close to 23 million 
out and not the high of 17 million I have 
seen. And now the government is at it 
again. 


I was sickened by the Ohio Edison 
Co.’s defense that they had “no choice” 
but to turn off the electricity of a" 74- 
year-old man who later froze to death 
in his home. It turned out he owed 
$18.38! This is so typical of the inhuman 
profits-above -people attitude of the giant 
utilities. 

Michigan Consolidated Gas Co. here 
just announced an end to their 20-year 
policy of not shutting off gas when it’s 
below 25 degrees. And this is while 
they are practically locking out their 
own workers who have been on strike 
for over ar month, picketing in sub- 
freezing weather at the main office 
across from the frigid Detroit riverfront. 
Supervisors who haven’t looked at a 
furnace for years are answering emer- 
gency calls. Human beings don’t matter 
as long as they can keep the profits and 
rate increases coming. 

Cold and Concerned 
Detroit 


’30s Unemployed Organizer 
Oakland, Cal. 


I work in a bar that serves a mostly 
working class crowd. The daytime group 
used to be relatively small but in the past 
year it has grown much larger and older. 
Now we have regulars — men who come 
in at noon each weekday and stay until 


THE AFRICAN REVOLUTIONS 

“Golden Harvest,” Operation Namibia’s 
ship carrying its precious load of banned 
books to southern Africa, will be in Sen- 
egal early in 1977. We are more con- 
vinced than ever of the importance of 
our project, but fear the boat might ar- 
rive “too late” in the sense of bloody 
civil war having broken out in the mean- 
time. No doubt you have seen the press 
reports of USAID (i.e. CIA) interference 
in Namibia and the attempts to unseat 
Sean McBride at the UN and install a 
“moderate” (i.e. pro-American, pro-South 
African) regime in Namibia. It is fascin- 
ating to see imperial chicanery writ small, 
almost compressed into a year, whereas 
in most world situations it takes years 
before we see how oppression is operat- 
ing. There is a great sensitivity every- 
where to foreign interference in Namibia 
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and it is still possible the worst may be 
averted, as it wasn't in Vietnam or Chile. 

Correspondent 

London 


Just because Kissinger is leaving and 
Carter's staff is coming in. doesn’t mean 
U.S. policy in Africa will change. The 
fundamental necessity of Pax Ameri- 
cana is to prevent revolutions both here 
and abroad. Carter can't afford to al- 
low the forces and ideas of revolution 
to spread anywhere in the world. Kis- 
singer's legacy will far outlive hid 


Youth 
Bay Area 


POST-MAO CHINA 


Your analysis of Post-Mao China is 
very needed here . . . The East Euro- 
pean countries (i.e. Communist Parties) 
are treating the “China Question” very 
carefully at the moment, with as little 
news on the developments there as pos- 
sible and without any comment whatso- 
ever, The term “Maoism” and the name 
of the great leader vanished completely 
from the vocabulary of the mass media. 
One has to put together the bits of news 
one can gather from whatever source is 
possble but no coherent picture can be 
gained this way. 

Correspondent 
East Europe 


It was very significant to me that the 
Sheng "Wu-lien singled out Hua as a re- 
actionary all the way back in 1968 in 
their document “Whither China?” — and 
that Raya Dunayevskaya had selected 
that very section to reprint in Philosophy! 
and Revolution, long, long before any- 
body else had ever heard of that obscure 
official who is now in the seat of power 
in China. Couple that with the fact that 
she was the one to “predict” that Khrush- 
chev would succeed Beria when nobody 
had ever heard of him, and you have all 
the proof you need that a correct meth- 
odology is better than a crystal ball! 

Convinced 

Detroit 


It was the people themselves who 
really won the revolution in China, but 
it ended up the way every revolution 
has so far — with a leader on top. The 
whole lesson is to make sure everybody 
is equal in what we set up. Everybody 
has to be the head of the government. 

Auto Worker 
California 


Raya Dunayevskaya’s Letter on Post- 
Mao China has got to be the most per- 
spicacious comment on China since Mao’s 
death that I have read. I have passed 
it on to others here to share. 

Correspondent 

Nigeria 

Editor’s Note: See ad, p. 11, for the entire L 
series of Political-Philosophic Letters, 
now bound and available for $2 plus 
500 postage. 


UNIONS AND RANKS 

About two weeks ago I received a 
warning at work because of supposed 
“excessive” lates and absents. About the 
same time I got a card from the union 
requesting that I come to the union office 
immediately, which was very odd, be- 
cause they had never contacted me eith- 
er on the job or through the mails in 
the 13 months I’ve worked in Macy’s. 
When I went down to their office, I was 
told by a union executive that if I didn’t 
improve my attendance within 90 days 
I’d get fired. When I asked him what 
could be done about getting my pay raise, 
which the store refuses to give me be- 
cause of the warning, he told me to talk 
to my supervisor about it. It’s good to 
know that the union stands up for you! 

— Stockman 

New York 


There is a bulk mail center in the sub? 
urbs of Chicago, which has an automated 


system for sorting parcels countrywide 
and which cost billions of dollars. But as 
far as the workers are concerned, it’s a 
dangerous thing. One woman had her leg 
cut off working on it. 

There's the - National Association of 
Letter Carriers (NALC) and the Amer- 
ican Postal Workers Union, which is part 
of the A.F. of L. They’re both a joke. 
The president of the union, Rademaker, 
is only looking for a better Government 
job. The stewards are the same. All the 
stewards do is go with a worker to con- 
front the boss and telL the worker, “Yes, 
the boss can do this. Yes, he can do 
that.” All they ever got for us w'as trad- 
ing thousands of jobs away in exchange 
for a pay increase. By having clerks do- 
ing things carriers used to do, like for- 
warding mail, they have eliminated more 


than 10,000 routes. They gave us a jeep 
left over from the Vietnam war, or paid 


left over from the Vietnam war, or paid 
us $3.30 a day to use our own cars, and 
eliminated all the parcel-post drivers by 
adding their work onto the carriers. 

For this we pay $8 a month! 

Postal Worker 
■ . Chicago 


DEATH OF DALEY 

On Dec. 21, I attended a meeting of 
the King Movement Coalition, As I live 
on the far North Side and the Coalition 
meets on the far South Side, I literally 
rode from one end of the El line to the 
other. Normally, I’d have a whole car 
to myself. Who cruises around Chicago 
on a Tuesday evening? Especially when 
it’s eight below and the wind is blowing? 
But that night the trains were packed, 
and not with holiday shoppers — the 
only parcels I saw were brown paper 
bags concealing liquor bottles. Hundreds 
of thousands of Chicagoans had braved 
a hundred year record freeze to cele- 
brate the death of Mayor Daley. 

Humanist 

Chicago 


THE MIDDLE-EAST 


Israel seems on the verge of becom- 
ing the colonialist power that Socialist- 
Zionists have gone to great lengths to 
resist. How can there be social trans- 
formation while Israel holds the bulk 
of the occupied territories? Allowing 
herself to feed the Myth of Anti-Zionism, 
Israel cuts off her options, alienates 
Black Africa and lands in the arms of 
apartheid White Africa. Does the gov- 
ernment believe crushing the PLO in 
Lebanon will allow more “moderate” 
elements among the Palestinians to cre- 
ate a West Bank state not hostile to 
Israel? Or that Palestinian nationalism 
is somehow no longer a force to reckon 
with? 


Some are ready with simple answers, 
but nothing is simple or easy when 
you’re dealing with Jews and Arabs. 
The PLO talk only of political revolution, 
never social revolution (save for be- 
coming MEN again and harking back 
to Arab bravado). I don’t think it un- 
likely that a state dominated by the 
PLO would be rife with internecine 
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Who We Are 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of the Detroit wildcats 
against Automation and the Montgomery, Ala, Bus Boycott against segregation — 
activities which signalled new movements from practice, which were themselves 
forms of theory. News & Letters was created so that the voices from below 
could be heard, and the unity of worker and intellectual, philosophy and revolu- 
tion, could be worked out for our age. A Black production worker, Charles Denby, 
is the editor. 

The paper is the monthly publication of News and Letters Committees, an 
organization of Marxist-Ilumanists that stands for the abolition of capitalism, 
whether in its private form as in the U.S., or in its state form calling itself 
Communist, as in Russia and China. The National Chairwoman, Raya Dunayevs- 
kaya, is the author of Philosophy and Revolution and Marxism and' Freedom 
which spell out the philosophic ground of Marx’s Humanism for our age inter- 
nationally, as American Civilization on Trial concretizes it on the American 
scene. In opposing the capitalistic, exploitative, racist, sexist society, we partici- 
pate in all freedom struggles and do not separate the mass activities of workers, 
Blacks, women and youth from the activity of thinking. We invite you to join 
with us both in the freedom struggles and in working out a theory of liberation 
for our age. 


bloodshed and heavy-handed treatment 
of peasants and workers a la “Marxist- 
Leninist” procedure. 

It is not that the Janus-faced nature 
of the -PLO, the repressive regimes of 
Syria and Iraq, the Hitler-philia of 
Sadat, the naivete of many Israeli doves 
and the ravenous power politics of the 
U.S., China and Russia in any way 
excuse Israeli suppression of the na- 
tional aspiration of the Palestinians. In- 
deed, Israeli society’s values are being 
eroded from within through that sup- 
pression. 

What is important is to keep looking 
for contact with the genuine Left, con- 
front the lies of the “anti-Zionists,” and 
look for every opportunity to contrast 
the reality of state-capitalism masquer- 
ading as Socialism to the Humanism that 
is “Realized Communism.” 

I 

Intellectual 
San Francisco 



Joanne little was denied parole, but 
one of the Parole Board members. Dr. 
Grady Davis, is hoping that he will 
get enough letters supporting parole for 
her that her case can be reopened. 
Please tell your readers that letters 
should be sent as quickly as possible to: 
Dr. Grady Davis, c/o North Carolina 
Parole Commission, 831 W. Morgan St., 

\ Raleigh, N.C. 27603. 
j Feminist 

Chicago 

f ' * T- * 

r. 

There exists a group of women and 
men who are both prisoners and patients. 
The American Civil Liberties Union won 
a case in New York a decade ago which 
released to a civil mental hospital all 
prisoners/patients in prison mental hos- 
pitals whose prison time was completed. 
New Jersey does not have this law. This 
means that those who have paid their 
debt to society are still locked up in New 
Jersey. Prisoners Rights Organized De- 
fense (35 Academy St., Newark, N.J. 
07102), and the Mental Advocate (10-12 
N. Stockton St„ Trenton, N.J.) have ex- 
pressed interest in forming a legal coali- 
tion to help, but we need support. Please 
tell your readers. 

' r Concerned 

- New Jersey 

S * § 

Rosa Luxemburg wrote an essay 
“Against Capital Punishment” as soon 
as she was released from prison by the 
outbreak of the German Revolution of 
1918, criticizing the revolution for not 
immediately abolishing capital punish- 
ment. 

Long before Rosa, Marx had an article 
in the New York Tribune in 1853, point- 
ing out that not only is capital punish- 
ment unjust, and not a deterrent to 
crime, but the publicity about it actually 
.causes an increase in murders and sui- 
cides. 

Now that the Supreme Court has legal- 
ized murder by the state again, it seems 
like civilization is going backwards. 

And legal murder now seems to go on 
everywhere. I read that a man was ex- 
ecuted in China for defacing a poster 
praising Hua, the new head of state. 

Molly Jackson 
New York 

* $ * 

I felt sad because Gary Giimore was 
killed today in Utah. Not sad for him but 
because his execution destroyed the 10 
years of struggle that the Civil Rights 
movement has made. 

Black Prisoner 
“Maximum security” 

You are' beautiful people, trying to get 
freedom for the whole world at once. 


But I believe you should focus most 
of your attention right here where you 
can expose the facts fully. Put your 
spotlight on the country that is supposed 
to stand for freedom, liberty and justice 
— America. We have to fight the whole 
corrupt government. The most unAmeri- 
can of all are the lawyers, prosecutors 
and judges who enforce unconstitutional 
laws made by the legislators. We need 
some laws to get the real career crimi- 
nals off the streets — the politicians. 

x Prisoner 

Tennessee 

• 

PEOPLE S FIREHOUSE 

The people of a small working class 
neighborhood in Brooklyn held a fire 
engine hostage for 13 months to force 
the City to reopen their Fire, House, 
closed because of budget cuts. In De- 
cember .they finally won — but the City 
tried to staff the Brooklyn Fire 'House 
by giving them a Rescue Squad that 
had worked out of Queens. Whereupon, 
the Queens residents began their own 
protest. The Brooklyn residents are sup- 
porting them, insisting that the City 
staff their Fire House by recalling or 
hiring new firefighters, not moving them 
from other stations. They told me.: “We 
won an agreement, signed by the City 
that we would get the staff we need, and 
we intend to get it.” Reporter 

New York 


TEXAS FARM WORKERS 

A few weeks ago I met Tony Grendien 
of the Texas Farm Workers Union 
(TFWU) which he founded when he split 
from the UFW over the priority the 
UFW put on California. TFWU has daily 
radio broadcasts to farmworkers in 
Mexico, and their paper has also brought 
about changes in how U.S. and Mexican 
workers see each other. 

Growers and the governments have 
always tried to pit U.S. Anglo and 
Chicano workers against those who are 
Mexican citizens by promoting, in local 
papers for example, the myth that all 
Mexicans' are strikebreakers. But TFWU 
publicly helped to break down that di- 
vision during a melon strike early last 
year, when they printed the fact that of 
the 11 farmworkers shot during that 
action, eight were Mexican. 

UFW Activist 
Detroit 
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ROOTS 

Alex Haley came to City College to speak 
on “An Afro-American family finds its 
beginnings.” Haley was late but the 
largely Black audience of some 609 stu- 
dents and community residents, waited 
patiently. By the time he arrived the 
aisles were packed. 

The college administration had chosen 
the day to present Haley with the Mar- 
tin Luther King Jr. award. The only 
student among the functionaries spoke of 
the irony of the event. He mentioned that 
the newly-trimmed city budget would cut 
the incoming student class by one-third. 
This, in the fourth year of the fore- 
doomed Open Admissions policy which 
has enabled many Black and Latin stu- 
dents to enter college. The audience re- 
sponded in agreement. 

Alex Haley was plainly moved by the 
size and color of the gathering. He 
spoke for 1% hours, in fascinating detail 
about the development of the idea, the 
hard foot work, the love with which he 
created Roots. The audience broke into 
laughter or tears as African culture and 
the spirit of the Black slave came alive. 
When he concluded his talk the audience 
rose in celebration of their own Afro- 
American “griot”. 

Asian Studies Student 
New York 

Editor’s Note: See review of Roots, p. 7. 


PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 

Does one truly become a criminal by 
refusing to be part of an unjust war 
waged with a criminal strategy? A 
decade ago millions of draft-age Amer- 
icans were forced to consider that 
question, not as philosophy, but in life. 

There are two million war resisters 
who need amnesty — 600,000 veterans 
who received less-than-honorable dis- 
charges, 4,200 deserters in exile or 
“underground,” thousands who resisted 
the .war within the military (many still 
in prison), 8,619 convicted of Selective 
Service violations, 4,400 draft refusers, 
7,500 who became citizens of Canada or 
other places of refuge, and nearly a 
million who never registered for the 
draft. On top of that there are tens of 
thousands of civilians who have crim- 
inal records stemming from anti-war 
protests. 

Carter’s “blanket pardon” of “draft 
resisters” would include only a small 
percentage of this vast number. AMEX 
is holding a conference in Toronto the 
last weekend of January to deliver a 
Unified response to Carter’s proclama- 
tion. The support of all is needed. Tell 
your readers that letters (and cheeks, 
if possible) can be sent to: AMEX 

PO Box 189, Sta. P 
Toronto, Ontario M5S2S7 
* * * 

When the Chicago Women’s History 
Conference recently discussed “Chicana 
Women in Chicago,” the audience raised 
questions about the relationship of the 
Chicano community here and the peasant 
movement in Mexico, as well as the 
struggles of Puerto Ricans, Cubans and 
other Latino groups. The speaker denied 
any affinity of ideas, because of the 
differences in background of all these 
separate individuals. But a Puerto Rican 
woman, who has been active in the 
Mexican community for five years, con- 
cretely related the exact opposite. She 
proved that history is not a dead, sta- 
tistical, “neutral” analysis. It moves 
along without the aid of those who are 
so busy trying to be “pure historians” 
that they often miss the movement en- 
tirely. Feminist Activist 

Chicago 

-fc 

The Irish situation and the lack of re- 
sponse from the so-called revolutionaries 
demonstrates the theoretical void among 
our revolutionists. There is little involve- 
ment beyond the general attack on the 
obvious — the role of the Army to main- 
tain the Colonialists in power. 

In no sense can the IRA be described 
as a force for liberation. It would replace 
British capitalists with Irish capitalists, 
in some respects even more reactionary. 

The women’s peace movement is com- 
posed of “genuine” people, as are all 
peace movements. But any movement 
that tells people to love their enemies 
/ only strengthens the status quo. The Brit- 
ish authorities are delighted with the 
women marchers. These peace organiza- 
tions cannot be “transformed” into in- 
struments of class struggle because they 
are not grounded in class activity. 

The British Army will go for the same 
reason that it left India: “because we 
don’t have enough people to hold it,” as 
Stafford Cripps said at the time. I can’t 
see it going as; a result of mass opposition 
because, tragically, in the absence of a 
revolutionary alternative in Ireland, the 
British Army is undoubtedly minimising 
the bloodshed land the overwhelming non- 


politically-conscious majority recognize 
this. Bob Potter 

England 

at * 

Your article about the Quebec electron 
made me see it. in a whole new light. 

1 was not excited about it before, think- 
ing that the Parti Quebecois victory 
meant nothing’ because they have so di- 
luted themselves in trying to reach a 
broad base of people, and won’t touch 
on the issues of class and race. But your 
article shows that this is only half the 
story. It ' was very exciting to see the 
positive in it. Supporter 

‘ New York 

t * * * 

7 The new edition of Capital, published 
by Penguin in London, reveals how much 
had been omitted in the earlier edition — 
especially the “alienation” terminology 
of Hegel that just oozes out of the new 
translaton. It makes the pundits who try 
to pose the young Marx against the old 
Marx look stupid indeed. But the Mandel 
introduction is dead, mechanistic, pedes- 
trian. It is also boring. When you finsh 
Mandel and begin to read Marx, you sud- 
denly come to life again. Correspondent 

England 

Editor’s Note: This new translation of 
Capital, by Ben Fowkes, also includes the 
first published translation of the famous 
“Chapter 6.” For a critical analysis of 
Mandel’s Introduction, consult Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s Political-Philosophic Let- 
ter #9-10. See ad, p. 11. 


FANNY SAUL 

Jan. 1, 1904 - Jan. 19, 1977 

We mourn the death of Fanny 
Saul, who never lost her passion 
for and vision of a new world — 
from her earliest days in a Jewish 
ghetto in the midst of the Russian 
Revolution, to her final activities 
with workers, Blacks, women and 
youth in Detroit. 

She could not speak a word of 
English when she arrived in New 
York in the early ’20s but got a job 
in the garment industry, where she 
began to organize her fellow-work- 
ers. It was at Union Square where 
she met her husband, George — a 
young labor organizer and orator 
from the West. Bat it was Fanny 
who was on the stump speaking 
that day — for women’s rights. 
From that day on, she worked side 
by side with George — in North 
Carolina in 1929, where he became 
one of the leaders of the great Gas' 
tonia textile strike: in Detroit and 
Flint in 1936-37 during the great 
sit-down strikes. 

When there were no picket lines 
to organize she organized in her 
community, however she could — 
whether for better schools, or teach- 
ing sewing skills to welfare moth- 
ers, or most recently, making end- 
less phone calls for the UFW. At 
her memorial service, one of her 
sons said of her. “She didn’t only 
work for Women's Liberation, she 
lived it.” We are proud that Fanny 
found herself close to News and 
Letters Committees in the last, rich 
decades of her life. 
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The American roots of Marxism , Hegelianism and feminism 

America's first general strike: St. Louis / 1877 


****** ‘ 0 * 


We print below the full preface and excerpts 
from our forthcoming pamphlet dealing 
with the first general strike in the U.S. and 
the theory and practice which developed 
from the period of the Civil War. 


The 100th anniversary of the very first Gen- 
eral Strike in the United States — 1877 in St. 
Louis — takes us, at one and the same time, back 
to history and forward to our age of sharp class 
struggles. What Marx called “The red tide of 
Civil War” preceded the General Strike. That 
culmination of the multitudinous events, from 
the question of slavery and the Black dimension, 
through the first appearance of the Feminist 
Movement (Seneca Falls Convention, 1848), to 
the labor struggles, ended with the strife-ridden 
1880s and 1890s. It was the period of a revolu- 
tion in thought, the philosophy of liberation 
which did not stop with the abolition of slavery. 
Inherent in its dialectic is the uprooting of cap- 
italism itself, 

Far from Marxism being a foreign philos- 
ophy “imposed” on the United States, its Amer- 
ican roots were deep in the Abolitionist move- 


The first General Strike in the United States erupted 
on the evening of Monday, July 23 in 18 77. ... At Lucas 
Market in St. Louis crowds swelled to the point where 
there had to be, at one and the same time, three different 
speakers and audiences. This meeting focused not only 
on the total crisis ivorkers were experiencing but was 
a call to action. A committee of five was elected, includ- 
ing one Black who had addressed the crowd. 


ment and in the class struggles; in the rise of 
Hegelianism as well as in the publication of 
Marx’s great historic work, The 18th Brumaire 
of Lonis Bonaparte, in 1852 — 17 years in advance 
of its publication in Europe. - 

Some of the events in the period this pamph- 
let is concentrating on — 1857-1877 — may not ap- 
pear to have a direct relationship to each other 
and to our time. Thus, the St. Louis Hegelians 
were academics, were not interested in labor. 
Yet not only was the very first professional 
journal in the United States, The Journal of 
Speculative Philosophy, Hegelian, but other 
Hegelians were semi-Marxists and participated 
in labor struggles along with the Marxists. The 
early Hegelians did unite on the question of the 
Civil War and the Abolition of Slavery. Some, 
like Joseph Weydemeyer, who had a direct re- 
lationship with Marx himself, were in the actual 
leadership of the Union forces in the Civil War. 
The chapter on Weydemeyer, Marx’s closest 
American collaborator, develops this dialectical 
relationship. 


The St. Louis workers were striking at such deep 
roots, at basic social forms ' beyond consideration of 
governmental structures, that the opposition, with all 
its appeal to legal governmental processes, from the 
beginning assumed extra-legal authority. The so-called 
“Committee of Public Safety,’’ clandestinely formed on 
Tuesday of employers and former Generals, gave re- 
ceipts in its own name after appropriating any prop- 
erty it deemed essential to its cause. 


The workers were running the city. Decisions were 
made about what trains would come and go. Workers 
committees were sent out to distant parts of the city 
to spread the strike. Committees of white and Black 
workers boarded ships on the levee and instantly won 
wage increases for the Black roustabouts who in turn 
not only joined the strike but became the leaders of 
other strike processions and committees. 

In the Carondelet section of the city, when strikers 
got wind of a local version of a Committee of Public 
Safety being set up, they joined the meeting and trans- 
formed it into a workers organization of public safety. 
Virtually no manufacturing or business was operating in 
the city without the approval and direction of the strikers. 

More than local history is indicated in the fact that 
the reactionary forces who took back control of the city 
on Friday were led by former Confederate Generals and 
included Colonel Knapp, who 17 years earlier was forced 
to surrender Camp Jackson to a spontaneous militia of 
German workers who secured Missouri for the North. 

In a border state like Missouri the feeling that one’s 
immediate activity was inextricably bound to important 
historic developments was all pervasive. In St. Louis the 
German workers led the way. 


by Terry Moon and Ron Brokmeyer 


'Weydemeyer’s death in 1866 did not end the 
international relationship. On the contrary, some 
of the leaders of that 1877 J General Strike in St. 
Louis were members of the First International 
headed by Marx. 

It is the aim of this pamphlet to present 
these two critical decades of United States de- 
velopment as a totality. First, because this great 
period of mass upheaval makes explicit the con- 
tinuity within the freedom movement itself, in 
which eventually Black and white workers to- 
gether challenged the whole basis of human re- 
lations in St. Louis in 1877. The years 1857 to 
1877 marked the period of Marx’s greatest the- 
oretical works, the period in which he was most 


There has been a conscious omission not only of 
the fact that the roots of philosophy in America are 
Hegelian, but also that there were two 19th century 
women who were pioneers in this movement. It is be- 
cause they were women that they brought something 
unique not only to the Hegelian movement, but to 
feminism as well. 

Let us explore the magnificent part played by the 
woman Anna C. Brackett, the first woman principal of 
a normal school, one of two women Hegelian philosophers, 
a translator from the German of works on pedagogics 
still used today, and, above all a truly original figure 
in the annals of women’s liberation . . . Not only did 
Brackett recognize the validity and greatness of the 
Black regiments, but the idea of self-development was 
so much a part of her philosophy that her newspaper 
printed Blacks speaking for themselves, and this at a 
time when there was hardly an end to slavery. 



intensely concerned with developments in Amer- 
ica; the period of the Civil War in the United 
States which led to the creation of the Inter- 
national Workingmen’s Association as well as 
the greatest revolution of Marx’s time, the Paris 
Commune. 

Secondly, the focus on the liberating ener- 
gies that gave shape to this whole age illumi- 
nates both the Hegelian roots of American phi- 
losophy (which are even less known than the 
America roots of Marxism), and women Hegel- 
ians, who are not known at all. Chapter 5, 
“Forgotten Philosophers Anna C. Brackett and 
Susan E. Blow: A New Dimension in Feminism”, 
is devoted to the contributions of women Hegel- 
ians. 

The two decades in focus, which include the 
greatest conflict in our history, the Civil War, 
were characterized by the sharpest contradic- 
tions in the whole of society and released ele- 
mental energies of whole classes and created 
new departures in thought. It is at such crucial 
historic turning points, when the Black move- 
ment, the class struggle, philosophy, and fem- 
inism all come together, that reality is trans- 
formed. We ignore the relationship between 
theory and practice at our own peril. 

With this in view, we have attempted in this 
pamphlet to deal with the essential thought and 
action which manifest the actualities and the 
developments of philosophical thought. Thus 


Artist Angela Terrano, who drew this especially foi 
workers, and to their right are women who marc: 
Galveston, Texas, and Louisville, Ky., who struck ,i 
workers joined Black workers, which is depicted by 


chapter one begins with the high point, 1877. 
Chapters two and three look at the original St. 
Louis and Ohio Hegelians. Chapter four traces <■ 
the Marxists, Weydemeyer especially, in the 
Civil War. Chapter five brings in the women 
Hegelians. Chapter six both covers the relations 
and ramifications of the First International and 
gives an overview of the entire two decades. 

Native pragmatism notwithstanding, the first 
philosophic journal in America was not only 
Hegelian “in itself”, but pragmatism evolved 


Marx not' only wrote on America but for it, as he 
was the official German correspondent for the Tribune. 
Moreover „ his activity crossed the path of the Abolition- 
ists, not to mention his writing to Abraham Lincoln in 
his official capacity as secretary for the IWA. The IWA, 
as we have shown, was in fact bom in response to the 
Civil War in the United States to stop the hand of the 
British rulers who unshed to side with the South. 


(Ohio’s Rev. Moncure) Conway discovered that even 
when he felt he was not communicating his views, 
the question of freedom was so important to the slaves 
that they immediately understood a total stranger’s 
relation to that idea. What could be greater than this 
experience as a basis for believing that human nature 
is to be free. “When I returned South I found that they 
(slaves) not only knew what few whites knew, that I 
was anti-slavery, but they were eager to consult me as to 
how they might escape ... I had never hinted freedom 
to one of them, and it was in one of the obscurest parts 
of Virginia, where Northerners never came; then I 
saw, for the first time, that the whole social system of 
the South is undermined ...” 


Studies of Marxism have always suffered at the 
hands of American academicians, even when they call 
themselves Marxists, as witness David Herreschoff’s 
American Disciples of Marx (Detroit, Wayne State Uni- 
versity Press, 1967) . . . Herreschoff’s insistence that 
Transcendentalism was “freighted with elements of an 
American Marxism” leads him to the ridiculous inclusion 
under the appellation “American Marxist" of the very 
kinds of utopian, indeed reactionary, reformers that 
Marx was always opposed to, including the anti-Aboli- 
tionist Orestes Broumson. Professor Herreschoff does 
not say a word about Marx’s actual theoretical develop- 
ments that were based on American movements, whether 
that was Abolitionism or the movement for the eight 
hour day. If his purpose was to discuss Americans who, 
though they had no direct connection with Karl Marx, 
nevertheless made his philosophic principles concrete 
for America, Professor Herreschoff needed to look no 
further than the Abolitionists whom he chose to ignore. 


August Willich used the pages of the “Cincinnati 
Republikaner,” of which he was editor, to further the 
cause of Abolitionism. He printed “Theodore Parker’s 
Message,” a condemnation of slavery. Besides organizing 
and speaking on the same platform as a Black man, as 
well as Moncure Conway, Willich lead a mass torchlight 
march down the streets of Cincinnati in protest of John 
Brown’s legal murder . . . What is it that could bring 
a Prussian-trained military man together with an Amer- 
ican Methodist minister and a former slave? It was an 
age of revolutions, philosophy, and the quest’ for freedom 
of American Blacks. 


from it, not vice versa. Indeed, that relationship 
stretched all the way to John Dewey of our era. 
The Journal of Speculative Philosophy had a 
great influence both in its own time and in 
ours. It is only in the 1960s, with both the Black 
revolutions and student rebellions, like the Free 
Speech Movement of 1964 which centered on the 
concept of alienation, that the impulse to study 
Hegel’s theory of alienation became actual.* 

This study also aims for a new vantage 
point — to look at this period with the eyes of a 
women’s liberationist, emphasizing both labor 
and the early women philosophers whose influ- 


~ See, Free Speech Movement by Mario Savio, Eugene 
Walker and Raya Dunayevskaya. Published by News & 
Letters Committees, 1965, 50c. 
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scribes the scene: in the middle are the St. Louis 
iport of the strikers; to the left are Black workers in 
r equal pay; with white workers; in one strike, white 
a worker turned toward them. 

ence on education stands to this day. We are 
only now discovering that an American woman 
Hegelian, Susan E. Blow, had such an impact, on 
‘ Dr. James Jackson Putnam, Freud’s most avid 
spokesman and disciple in America, that he was 
1 impelled to challenge Freud for his diseregard 
of Hegelian philosophy. 

Or take the question of Marxism and fem- 
inism arising along with Hegelianism. Though 
each developed separately, one red thread run- 
ning through all three was the recognition of 
the Black dimension as one of freedom, and an 
appreciation of what it meant to American de- 
velopment. Again, it is our age of Black revolu- 
tion in Africa and the United States, of Wom- 
en’s Liberation as an idea whose time has come 
and thus compels a totally new relationship of 
theory to practice, which turns our eyes to the 
historic past. It is with eyes of 1977 that we 
feel the urgency to re-examine those American 
rootS\ of Hegelian philosophy, of Marxism and 
of wqmen as reason. 

Thus the 1877 General Strike was not only 
the highest point of labor struggle reached in 
the United States up to that time, but also dis- 
closes the continuity in today’s American devel- 
opment philosophically, politically, and econom- 
ically, and m&kes it possible to draw the essen- 
tial threads together — including the American 
ramifications of the First International and the 
dialectic from Hegel to Marx. 

Never again will the movement’s multi-di- 
mensional expression be separated from its un- 
derlying unity in a total philosophy that can it- 
self Jbe ground for the American revolution-to-be. 

, As a result of the strikes in 1877 American workers 
got a new perception of themselves and their own cre- 
ativity and ability to challenge and go beyond the 
horrors of capitalism. It was the reason, immanent in the 
movement of the masses, that caused the labor move- 
ment to flourish in the wake of the strike. 

What was the basis for this tremendous upsurge in 
the thought of the workers themselves when it seemed 
that there was no indication of it right up to the very 
minute it happened? . . . Because the St . . Louis workers 
in 1877 embodied as a condition of their existence the 
historic limitations of the age — the inhuman com- 
modity form that cuts the thinking from the doing and 
is an end in itself — their development, their ideas, 
because they incorporated the objective world, really 
did represent what Karl Marx called “transcendence as 
an objective movement.” Or, in more familiar language, 
it was the overcoming of their oppressive working con- 
. ditions by becoming decision makers both in relation 
to their wages arid actually running the city. 


Milan, Italy — The Italian political scene has 
effectively become an open battle between cap- 
ital and labor. The struggle is' no longer between 
various political parties but between the govern- 
ment and the labor unions. 

Since the elections last June the principal program 
of the government has been that of trying to force a 
block on wages. In Italy, wages increase automatically 
when there are price increases; every three months the 
government announces the percentage of price increases 
and there is an equal percentage increase in wages. 

The government has taken the position that the only 
way to attract foreign investments in Italy is to assure 
high profits through a low wage policy. This is undoubt- 
edly true. Both the foreign and the Italian multinationals 
made it clear that they will make no more investments 
in Italy if wages are not decreased. 

But government experts have estimated that at least 
600,000 workers will be fired within the year, even if 
there is an increase in investments. This is not a happy 
prediction in a country in which unemployment is as 
“galloping” as inflation with almost total unemployment 
of youth and women. ' . 

The Communist Party (CP) has behaved in the way 
it was expected to behave; they are trying to keep the 
working class “in order” and often go even to the right 
of the Christian Democrats insofar as wage increases, 
employment and other such issues go. For the first time 
in Italy since World War II, wildcat strikes have forced 
the unions to divorce themselves at least in part from 
the line of the CP, which is calling these workers bums, 
hoodlums, lumpen proletariat and “terrorists.” Not 
even the bourgeois press goes that far. 

Now the postal workers are refusing to sell postage 
stamps — a new kind of strike. 

And it is not only the workers who are on the move. 
The youth are uniting in autonomous groups that are 
usually called “cultural clubs”— they include unemployed 
and student youth. There are all sorts of social and eco- 
nomic groupings and all of them are calling, above ali, 
for a stop to inflation. 

By now the union leaders— Communist and non-Com- 
munist — have taken the position that they will not accept 
any block on wages. The government is planning to pass 
a law for at least a temporary block and it would seem 


that the CP will support this law. The unions are threat- 
ening to make a total break with the CP if it does support 

such a law. 


England 


London, England — In Britain the end of the 
year saw big demonstrations by public service 
workers against cutbacks. In London 80,000 
marched in defiance of the Trades Union Con- 
gress (TUC). 

It was a bleak Christmas for many this. year. The 
Child Poverty Action Group reported 13 million people 
below the poverty line with almost-forgotten diseases like 
TB re-emerging in some areas. With unemployment and 
inflation worsening, the politicians are in complete dis- 
array. , 

The Labor Government is hopelessly skidding on the 
path it treads between the International Monetary Fund’s 
pressure to make the workers pay for the crisis, on the 
one hand, and the growing revolt of those workers, on 
the other. The miners and power workers are now pre- 
paring for industrial action. 

The Labor Lefts are impotent. They favor a state- 
capitalist “seige economy” solution, but are incapable 
of supporting any mass movement-from below. The Tories 
are split between Mrs. Thatcher’s rightist leadership, 
which is prepared to follow Milton Friedman’s advice 
and destroy the welfare state, and moderates who favor 
“compromise” With the TUC through a coalition govern- 
ment. 

Along with the Labor Party, “moderate” Tories fa- 
vor “devolution” for Scotland and Wales ( a form of 
Home-Rule) as the nationalist parties are decimating 
both Tory and Labor support. Of course none of them 
give any support to the real nationalists fighting for 
self-determination in Northern Ireland, which is in reality 
just as much a touchstone of British politics as it always 
has been. ) 

Britain, the first powerful capitalist country, is now 
one of the weakest links in capitalism’s chain. When 
economists talk about the “British Disease,” they refer 
to the fact that the working class has high expectations 
of a decent living standard and a welfare state— some- 
thing they are prepared to fight for. Britain’s class war 
is again hotting up. 

—Dave Black 


Book review 


Roots: Africa and America in making the history of freedom 


by Tommie Hope 

• By the end of this month, over half a million people 
will have bought Alex Haley’s book, Roots, and over 100 
million more will have watched, the story told for eight 
straight nights on TV. Never before has the history of 
Black America had so much notice. I have just finished 
reading Roots, and you can see why it is so popular. It 
is a very moving book. For the first time, somebody has 
traced our history through six generations. 

The story begins with Xunta Kinte’s birth in the 
Mandinka village of Juffure, in Gambia, -West Africa, 
and follows him as he is captured by slave traders at 
the age of 16, through his nightmare journey to slavery 
in Virginia. Finally, Roots tells the story of Black 
America through his children and grandchildren down to 
Alex Haley himself. It is so moving because it is a true 
story, and because it is our story. 

You remember so many parts of the book, especially 
about Kunta Kinte. During his years of slavery he was 
determined to keep his mental freedom. When he was 
sold to a white plantation owner who gave him the name 
Toby, he refused to accent this name for himself; and 
when he was among those he trusted, he would only 
speak his African name. 

Later, as he was about to be a father, he insisted on 

: See Raya Dunayevskaya’s articles in Africa Today, 
“In the Gambia During the Elections” (July, 1962), and 
“Under the Impact of Communism and Neo-Colonialism” 
(Sept. 1962). When in the Gambia in 1962, Dunayevskaya 
spoke Fn a village just 10 miles from Juffure, and her 
articles describe the Mandinka and Wolof people en- 
gaged in the movement for African freedom 200 years 
after Kunta Kinte. 

Also Written directly from Africa at that historic 
moment, and giving both a more immediate and more 
total global view, are Raya Dunayevskaya’s Political 
Letters from Africa: “Theoreticians at the Crossroads, 
or Toward a New Formulation of the Relationship of. 
Theory to Practice” TApril 30, 1962), and “The African 
Revolutions at the Crossroads: Role of Labor, the Single 
Party, Neo-Colonialism, State-Capitalism and Africa, 
Africa, Africa” (May 28, 1962). Both Letters are included 
in The Raya D' nayevskaya Collection; Mafxist-Human- 
ism in America, at Wayne State University, Labor His- 
tory Archives, Wayne State University, Detroit, MI 48202. 
A guide to the entire collection is available from News & 
Letters for 35c. - 


naming his child with a Mandinka name and in the 
Mandinka way. Because his wife. Bell, had her first 
two children sold away from her when she was young, he 
called their child “Kizzy”, which means “you stay put,” * 
so she would not be sold away. Nobody reading this book 
could miss seeing that Kunta Kinte’s African culture 
was so much richer, more human, more civilized, Rian 
the white slave society into which he was sold. Through 
his eyes, you can see the real continuity between Africa 
and America, in the actions and thoughts of people the 
white man considered savages. This really meant a lot 
to me, because we were always taught Black history; in 
school by beginning with slavery, as though we never had 
a history before then. 

But as I finished the book, there were still some 
questions that I wondered about. Why does Haley pre- 
sent Africa as a paradise, without taking up any con- 
flicts between Africans themselves? I would like to know 
who helped the white man capture so many Africans as 
slaves. We must have had divisions in our people even 
thenl 

I also could not help noticing how it is always the 
man, and only the man, who really fights for our free- 
dom in the book. Women are always in the background, 
or compromising with the slave owners. They are shown 
as though they were not allowed to make any decisions, 
or to discuss any important issue, even in the section 
that takes place in Africa. This is not the true history of 
our people as I know it. 

Sojourner Truth and Harriet Tubman are not even 
mentioned, and neither are any of the other Black 
women who fought slavery. If people like Alex Haley 
write about our history, but let that old staff about their 
attitude to Black women get in the way, we will not only 
never really know oar past, but oar future. Sometimes 
he is telling his own ideas of how things should be, in- 
stead of the true history of how we were. 

A lot of people are saying that Roots shows that 
there is a new stage of Black consciousness. But that 
stage can’t stop with just tracing our ancestry, or the 
surface consciousness of culture, if that culture means 
that we put down women, or pretend that there are no 
divisions among us. 

What is needed now is for us to consider Roots as a 
way for all of us to really get into Black history, not as 
fiction, and not as a wave of publicity that dies down 
next month, but as the continuity of ideas which will 
help us carry on the fight to free ourselves^ 


■ JANUARY-FfcBKUAKY, iy n 

New rules hurt UFW organizing 



T he following was taken from a talk given by Miguel 
Antonio Bernal, a Panamanian revolutionary in exile, 
while he teas in the U.S. — Ed. 

The U. S', government has lent its support to the 
military dictatorship that rules today in Panama, a re- 
gime that has carried out a policy of repression against 
all those who come out against the control of the Panama 
Canal by the U.S. of America and against the presence 
of U.S. military bases in our country. 

Because I maintain a position critical of U.S. domi- 
nation of my country, the military dictatorship, headed 
by Gen. Omar Torrijos, proceeded to expel me from my 
country. 1 want to point out that my expulsion from 
Panama is not an isolated case. It is part of the larger 
chain of expulsions and deportations that the Torrijos 
military regime has carried out since it came to power 
in 1968. More than 500 Panamanians are today living 
in exile. Y ■ Y _/• * 

THEBE IS als° 3 long list of people assassinated 
by the military. The list includes more than 100 people. 

The most recent example of repression and torture 
took place last September 10-20, when the students of the 
secondary schools and universities of Panama, together 
with their parents and people in general, took to the 
streets to protest against the increase in the prices of 
rice and milk. The military unveiled their armed gangs 
of anti-riot police and savagely attacked the young peo- 
ple, old people, women, students, who were protesting 
against the measure raising the cost of living. 

In order to discredit the demonstrations carried out 
by the student body and the Panamanian people, the 
military regime made Use of a strategy already known to 
the Panamanians. It accused the student organizations 
that led the demonstrations of being CIA agents and of 
acting in behalf of a “destabilization” plot organized by 
the CIA. This argument, which no one in Panama be- 
lieved but which won many adherents abroad, was used 
with the aim of diverting attention from the real prob- 
lem, which is the growing discontent among the people. 

: _ < « * $ 

THE REGIME maintains total control over the 
newspapers, television news and radio news in Panama. 
The magazine Dialogo Social, of which I am the editor- 
in-chief, is the only one that is able to be published in 
Panama at present; and it publishes under a cloud of 
constant threats to close it down. 

The collaboration of the Panamanian military and 
the North Americans is very close. Who can believe the 
anti-imperialism of the Torrijos regime? Torrijos is in 
agreement with the U.S. on the maintenance of U.S. mili- 
tary bases, but with a reduction in number. What is im- 
portant however, is not the number, but the very pres- 



ence of these bases, making Panama complicit with the 
North American activities in the rest of the Latin Amer- 
ican continent and in the entire world. 

THE PANAMANIAN people know that it has 
in the American people, in the North American con- 
science, an ally in its struggle. I ask you to support the 
campaign to allow me to return, from exile, to my native 
country. I ask you to support the right of all exiled Pana- 
manians to return home. 

I ask you to support the Panamanian people in their 
struggle for the immediate withdrawal of the North Amer- 
ican troops from the so-called Canal Zone. We are sure 
that the struggle you will make in the U.S. against North 
American military presence in our territory will deter- 
mine the final liberation of our country from the claws 
of U.S. domination. And we are sure that nothing is more 
precious than independence and freedom. 

—Miguel Antonio Bernal 

Demands crece a/ morir 25 

Necesitamos bomberos Latinos' 

CHICAGO, 111. — Un gran jurado en Chicago que esta 
investigando los supuestos actos terroristas, esta abusando de 
su poder en perseguir, sin excusa alguna, al Movimiento de 
Independencia Puertorriquena. 

Durante las ultimas semanas, la comunidad Puertorriquena 
de Chicago ha sido invadida por la policfa de Chicago y por 
el FBI. Personas inocentes han sido bajadas de sus coches, 
arfienazadas con pistola, y molestadas en sus propios hogares. 
Quien quizo afirmar sus derechos de la Enmienda Primera 
de la Constitution, en no contestar las' varias preguntas del 
FBI, ha sido amenazado, y algunos han sido citados al mismo 
gran jurado. , 

Se hizo en defensa un gran esfuerzo para nulificar las 
citaciones, porque se estan usandolas para la politica y no 
para la ley criminal, como se debe. De todos modos, el juez 
no quizo nulificarlas, y al ver eso, los testigos no quisieron 
declarar. El juez decidio castigar a tres.de los seis testigos. 

Los seis Boriquas han recibido el apoyo del Comite 
Para Terminar con el Gran Jurado. El Comile ha mani- 
festado su apoyo varias veces enf rente a l Edificio Federal 
en Chicago. Durante las manifestaciones de diciembre, 
Myrna Salgado, Jose Lopez y otros testigos Hamados por 
la citacion, dijeron que el gran jurado no debe servir a los 
fines politicos del FBI. 

• 

El Comite publico una libreta que distribuyo al publico en 
general. Las ultimas palabras son: “Estas tacticas ilegales 
por parte del gobierno han sido usadas contra personas en- 
vueltas en programas contra la pobreza, el movimiento obrero, 
escuelas alternativas, el movimiento femenino, movimientos 
de liberacion naciona! y muchas otras luchas para conseguir 
lo que justamente es suyo. Es importante que tomemos la 
ofensiva y apoyemos a esas personas quienes rechazan esta 
violacion de nuestros derechos.” 


Policia molests a Boriquas 

(Nota del editor: Recientes fuegos en las comunidades 
latinas de Chicago quitaron las vidas a 25 personas durante 
los dias festivos. La incapacidad de los bomberos para 
comunicarse, hasta en las instrucciones mas basicas, en 
espanol, ha trafdo como resultado una gran demostracion 
.. para que bomberos de habla hisparia sean empleados. Esta 
carta fue dirigida al periddico Sun Times, que no la publics.) 

• 

Necesidad: Guerra contra fuego. 

No hay. duda acerca de su interes y conocimiento de la 
ciudad de Chicago. Lamentablemente, hay un punto clave 
que ha sido ignocado por Ustedes y por el gobierno de la 
ciudad. Esfoy hablando del departamento de edificios. 

La comunidad de habla hispana no esta participando en 
ninguna forma hacia su propia seguridad. Por ejemplo. 
tenemos pocas, si es que hay alguna, personas de habla 
hispana trabajando como inspector de edificios. No tenemos 
ninguna cofitratista de habla hispana trabajando como elec- 
tricistas, plomeros y en calefaccion. 

La ciudad de Chicago puede traer las mas estrictas reglas 
en los edificios, y tratar de forzar a cumplirlas, pero los 
latinos no -podran pagar los altos costos impuestos por los 
contratistas anglo^. Podemos tambien tener todos los pro- 
, gramas de seguridad imaginables. pero hasta que los residentes 
de habla hispana se les permite ser bomberos, policias, in- 
spectores de edificios y contratistas, continuaremos teniendo 
un gobierno local represivo a los ciudadanos de habla hispana. 
Y tambien continuaremos viendo las tragedias que han 
sucedido en las ultimas dos semanas. 

— Trabajador ntexicano 


Detroit, j Mieh. — While the UFW was devot- 
ing its energies to the losing Proposition 14 cam- 
paign, the California Agricultural Labor Rela- 
tions Board (CALRB) spent six months just try- 
ing to assemble staff and investigate unfair 
charges left over from the ’75 elections. 

Elections for union representation at ranches resumed 
at the end of December with the UFW winning all four 
held. The twb latest UFW contracts are with Veg Pack 
and Associated. 

Organizing in southern California, especially in the 
Calexico area, is the central focus of UFW activity now. 
Groups of organizers and farmworkers from ranches 
under contract start at 2:00 a.m. to talk to workers 
crossing the border, and distribute leaflets. 

Rulings by the CALRB in November restrict organ- 
izers to choosing four 30-day periods per year at each 
ranch where they want to talk to workers, and the union 
must notify the grower in writing of intention to “com- 
mit” access.: 

Unions previously were permitted access until the 
certification of an' election, usually months after -it was 
held. 

Now access ends five days after, with an extention 
of 10 possible only when there is a formal challenge of 
election - results. 

Under the new rulings, a union breaking any access 
rule could be denied access to all ranch property in the 
state. —UFW activist 

Demand swells after 25 die 

’We need Latino firemen!' 

(Editor’s Note: Recent fires in Chicago’s Latino com- 
munities have claimed the lives of 25 people during the 
holidays. The inability of firemen to communicate even 
basic instructions in Spanish prompted a mass demon- 
stration for Spanish- speaking firemen to be hired, and 
prompted the following letter to the SUN TIMES, which 
did not print it.) 

• 

Needed: war on fire. 

There is no doubt about your concern and your 
knowledge of the City of Chicago. Unfortunately, a key 
point has always been ignored by you and the City gov- 
ernment. I am speaking about the building department. 

The Spanish-speaking community is not participating 
in any form towards their own safety; for example, we 
have few, if any, Spanish-speaking people working as 
building inspectors. We have no Spanish-speaking con- 
tractors in the most critical crafts, such as electrical, 
heating, and plumbing. 

The City of Chicago can come up with the most 
stringent building code on earth and attempt to enforce 
it, but Latinos will not be able to pay the inflated fees 
imposed by Anglo contractors. We can also come up 
with all the safety programs imaginable, but as long as 
the Spanish-speaking residents are prevented from be- 
coming firefighters, police officers, building inspectors, 
and building contractors in the mechanical trades, we 
will continue to have a repressive local government 
toward the Spanish-speaking citizens. And we will con- 
tinue to see the sort of tragedies that have befallen us 
in the last two weeks. —Mexican worker 

Police harass Puerto Ricans 

Chicago, 111. — A grand jury in Chicago that 
is investigating alleged terrorist acts is abusing 
its power by persecuting, with no excuse at all, 
the Puerto Rican Independence Movement. 

During recent weeks the Puerto Rican community 
of Chicago has been invaded by the city .police and the 
FBI. Innocent people have been dragged from their cars, 
threatened with guns, and harassed in their own homes. 
Those who chose to exercise their rights under the First 
Amendment to the Constitution in not answering the 
various questions of the FBI have been threatened, and 
several have been subpoenaed to appear before this 
same grand jury. ' 

In defense, a great effort has been made to nullify 
the subpoenas because they are being used for politics 
and not for criminal law as they should be. In spite of 
all, the judge refused to nullify the subpoenas. Noting 
this, those who were subpoenaed refused to testify, and 
the judge decided to punish three of the six. 

The six Boriquas have received the support of the 
Committee to End the Grand Jury. The Committee has 
demonstrated its support several times in front of the 
Federal Building in Chicago and during the demonstra- 
tions, Myrna Salgado, Jose Lopez, and others who were 
subpoenaed, called for an end to the subpoenas, claiming 
that the , grand jury should not be used to serve the 
political ends of the FBI. 

The Committee has published a leaflet that was dis- 
tributed to the general public. The last words of the 
leaflet were: “These illegal tactics on the part of the 
government have been used against people involved in 
anti-poverty programs, labor movements, alternative 
schools, the women’s movement, national liberation 
movements and many other struggle's to obtain what is 
rightfully theirs. It is important that we take the offen- 
sive and support those people resisting this violation of 
our rights.” 
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Black panelists stress unity of ideas, struggles in U.S., S. Africa 


Detroit, Mich. — Bringing together the Black - 
revolt in activity and in thought, both in the 
United States and in Africa, was the focus of 
v discussion at a recent meeting held here. 

The sneakers were three Black women representing 
a unity of these movements for freedom f Wyvctte Line- 
barker, a member of the West Side Mothers welfare 
rights organization: Phyllis Jordan, a South African 
in self-exile in the United States, and Tommie Hope, 
a civil rights activist in the U.S. and ( writer for News 
& Letters. 

WELFARE RIGHTS MEMBER 

West S'ide Mothers is an organization of close to 
900 persons who receive public assistance. In their 
„ ten-year history in Detroit they have often been in the 
forefront of the fight for the rights of welfare re- 
cipients. . . ' 

Ms. Linebarger’described as the goal of the group 
“to solve individual tproblems of recipients with the 
Department of Social Services . . . teach members 
what their rights are . . what they’re entitled to. 

“We don’t have to do as much marching or do as 
many of the other things as we used to do ... we go 
to Lansing and sit in on a lot of the policy-making . . . 
we did have some input, on the new Emergency As- 
sistance Program and the new General Assistance 
Program.” 

Their previous trips to Lansing were not always to 
sit in on committee meetings, as busloads travelled to 
the State Capital every year to march and rally on the 
Capital steps for passage of an adequate welfare 
budget, or other much-needed welfare legislation. 

While thousands of miles' separate Detroit welfare 
rights activists and South African workers, the fight 
against racism and for better living conditions going 
on in both places brings them very close together. 
SOUTH AFRICAN EXILE 

Phyllis Jordan still considers herself a part of the 
liberation movement in South Africa although she left 
that country after the Sharpeville massacre in 1960. 

She talked about apartheid historically as not being i 
“just a separation of the races . , . but the policy on 
which the economy of South Africa has been built . . . 
an economy built on the exploitation and brutal op- 
pression of workers in South Africa” since it began as 
a British colony. 

But a number of countries around the world are 
I responsibly for this continuing oppression. “The wealth 
f of South Africa belongs to England, America, Germany, 

| France, and lately to Japan. Most of the American 
Corporations have branches in South Africa. All the 
’Kissinger Shuttle’ tried to do was produce a corridor 
of calm around South Africa. They’ll do everything in 
their power in Rhodesia to see that whatever Black gov- 

Black conference searches for 

by Louis Turner 

Over 300 Black people attended the San 
Francisco conference on “Black Direction — 
Unifying Our Struggles in Afrika and America,” 
held Dec. 17-19. The conference theme, estab- 
lished by the Pan-African Secretariat, drew 
Black activists from as far away as Guyana, 
New York, Sacramento, San Diego and Los 
Angeles. Several young Black workers and stu- 
dents without any organizational ties also par- 
ticipated. 

One Black activist from New York said this was the 
largest gathering of Black peopie he’d seen in years. 
The level of discussion at this conference seemed to 
break with the Black conferences of the ’60s, and indi- 
cates a new search for beginnings within the “depth of 
unity” of the philosophy and revolution forged by the 
liberation struggles in southern Africa. 

Only one day was devoted to workshops, since all 
other time was taken up in speeches by Pan-Africanist 
organizers or their designated intellectuals from aca- 
demia. Nathan Hare was the chairperson for a workshop 
on the “Black Family and Cultural Revolution”. St. Clair 
Drake, who was slated to speak, never showed up. 

The Stokeleyites had a “representative” from SASO 
(S. African Student Organization), Jeff Dumo Baqwa. 
He claimed that the S. African uprising was not spon- 
taneous although it was a movement from below. 

In face of the Soweto eruption and the high stage of 
development it has reached sans a vanguard party to lead 
(and even the vanguard narty-oriented bourgeois press 
couldn’t uncover or fabricate one) , brother Baqwa, from 
the vantage point of Accra, Ghana, which is where he is 
headquartered, did admit that the struggle did issue 
from below. 

Publicity for the ' conference was poor, and as it 
turned out. News and Letters Committees was the only 
Marxist organization there. One woman noted that posters 



News & Letters photo 


Panelists discussed “The Black Revolt: U.S. and 
South Africa”; from left, Wyvette Linebarger of 
West Side Mothers Organization, Phyllis Jordan 
of South Africa and Tommie Hope of News & 
Letters. 

ernment is installed is a government of America’s mak- 
ing. The sanie with Namibia. But they are too late. 

“There is no way of stopping the revolution That 
must come in southern Africa. The struggle that is tak- 
ing place there is the struggle of the people, of the 
workers of Detroit, and of the world — Black and white. 

“It is a great pity that in South Africa the white 
worker has been bought away from the Black worker. 
But the day is coming even for South Africa when the 
white worker will realize that his ally is the Black 
African wbrker.” 

CIVIL RIGHTS' ACTIVIST 

International unity was also discussed by Tommie 
Hope: “We can see the link between the American 
Black struggle and the South African Black struggle 
so clearly, because they are united by more than just 
being Black. We share the same oppression and we 
also share the same passion for freedom which is the 
Idea. 

“Listen to what a 16-year-old South African girl had 
to say in court: ‘We, the youth of South Africa, reject 
the subservient heritage that has been handed down to 
us’. Thousands of miles away, in Chicago, Black youth 
joined with their elders this summer and fall to fight 
racist oppression asking: How can there be freedom 
in the U.S. A. when we have to contend with the KKK 
and the Nazis terrorizing the Black community? 

“The Black revolt in America and the Black revolt 
in Africa have inspired each other for generations. 
Today, Black youth in South Africa are studying and 
trying to work out a philosophy of freedom not separated 
from their demonstrations. The newspapers have re- 
ported three books that the students have been studying: 
The Autobiography of MalcolnTK, Martin Luther King’s 

link of philosophy to freedom 

organization, organization. When they did bring in labor, 
it was under (he rubric of Julius Nyerere’s African 
Socialism, i.e., “cooperative economics”. 

The ’60s, Angola and 'Soweto were on everyone’s 
minds concretely, because “Where do we go from here, 
theoretically?” is the question. The most glaring absence 
from the workshop agenda was that there was not one 
on Black women’s liberation. 

The workshop with the most participation, as expect- 
ed, was on “Organizing Black Liberation Struggles in the 
U.S.” An interesting exchange occured when a brother 
from San Diego said he had a chance to go to Mozam- 
bique this year and wa>s very excited about that, but was 
saddened upon hearing that Machel, the Marxist presi- 
dent of that newly-independent nation, had invited none 
other than Totn Hayden to Mozambique as representa- 
tive of the American Left. 

' He wondered what was lacking in the U.S. Black 
struggle that the Mozambicans would choose Hayden 
rather than an American Black and actual revolutionary 
(especially since he had to pay his own way and Hayden 
was given a free ride). He thought maybe the Mozam- 
bicans were doing it for the “publicity”, the same rea- 
son the N, Vietnamese invited radical chic to Hanoi, i.e., 
to focus world attention on the struggle and U.S: im- 
perialism. 

Another brother interjected that the question should 
be turned around: What is lacking in the Mozambican 
government that it couldn’t invite an ' American Black 
revolutionary who is serious about U.S. Black and Afri- 
can struggles? He said, and everyone agreed, that the 
Black movement in the U.S. and its history have nothing 
to be ashamed of. 

Talk at this workshop centered around the need for 
a “total philosophy of revolution”, even when the topic 
was organizing. But the Pan-Africanists limited the dis- 
cussion to their “plan” for Blacks to follow. This “new” 
Pan-Africanist plan seemed to revive what the Panthers 
and US tried to implement in the ’60s. Some ex-rank- 


Stride Toward Freedom (about Montgomery 1956) anj 
Frantz Fanon’s The Wretched of the Earth, 

“One reason why Fanon is so important is he wrote 
about the separation between the party men who wanted 
to throw out the colonialists and take over themselves, 
and the masses of people. If you cannot trust an elite 
to make revolution for the masses, if the revolution 
must be the masses, not only conscious of their own 
physical power, but the power of their ideas of freedom 
— then Fanon says, the critical point is how to bring 
out in full force and creativity, all the energies of the 
people for revolution. 

“To me what is involved here is the self-developing 
subject — the masses of .people — making themselves 
whole again by fighting in activity and in thinking, every 
form of oppression which split our minds and bodies 
into fragments in the first place. 

“The South Africans’ struggle for their own national 
liberation has to involve the struggle agaifrsUthe world 
powers who want to rule everyone, including those who 
pretend to be Africa’s friends — Russia and China. 
Russia is building a military base in Mozambique and 
wants more. And China is so interested in fighting 
Russia, that they supported the U.S. and South Africa 
in Angola. These events cannot be put aside and for- 
gotten, because they show how much all the big powers 
are striving to rule Africa. 

“The Black revolt needs all the forces of revolution 
on our side — workers, women, youth. But most of all 
we need our own philosophy of freedom that everyone r . i 
can share — a method to tell us what is a scheme to 
be rejected and what will Help to bring new' ideas, and 
new organizations forward :oy revolution,” 

1 Self-liberation in S. Africa 

(Continued from Page 1) 

American companies in South Africa and a billion and 
a half dollars invested there exploiting low-paid Black 
labor, oil in Cabinda, and fchromium ore in Rhodesia, 
sped him on his way. 

After a June meeting with Vorster in Germany, and 
later with Vorster and Smitlj in Pretoria, the U.S. Secre- 
tary of State informed the world that Smith, with the 
prodding of Vorster, would recommend a plan for the 
transition of power to the Black majority in Rhodesia. 

The resultant meetings in Geneva settled on a British 
chairman, Ivor Richard, with Joshua Nkomo and Robert 
Mugabe representing the Patriotic Front, and Bishop 
Abel Muzorewa and Rev. Ndabaningi Sithole representing 
other nationalist factions. r 

Absolutely no progress Was made; the meeting ad- 
journed Dec. i t, and it is (extremely doubtful that the 
talks will resume. 

It is not dear what will be the consequence of the 
front line Presidents’ decision on Jan. 9, to move from 
a neutral stance to “full political diplomatic and material 
support to the Patriotic Front.” However, it is worth 
noting that Ian Smith has made it known that he would 
prefer to deal exclusively with Bishop Muzorewa. 

Since Smith will never Willingly accept Black rule, 
and believes the ideological bond between- Vorster and 
himself will sustain him against British-American pres- 
sure to settle before it’s top late (if that time is not 
already' past), ZIPA activity becomes all important. 

MINORITY RULE ON WAY OUT 

Smith’s plight is desperate. The number df whites in 
Zimbabwe is judged to be 278,000, including 12,000 recent 
refugees from Mozambique and Angola. Legs than one 
third are Rhodesian-born and at least half hold non- 
Rhodesian passports. When tjhings get hotter, will these 
birds of passage be willing to die for white supremacy? 

Six million Africans outnumber the whites 22 to one. 
Africans comprise more than half the Army and three 
quarters of the paramilitary police force. The majority 
of Africans in the Army are from the same ethnic group 
which is the largest component of the Zimbabwe, Libera- 
tion Army, the Karange/Shona. 

These are the unsettling facts that have driven 
Smith’s government to force the peasantry into “guarded 
compounds” in an attempt to isolate them from guerrilla 
forces. We have seen this tactic fail before, in Africa 
and Southeast Asia, and resistance grows. 

Nor can the government of Smith automatically de- 
pend upon military support from South Africa. It has 
already fielded 50,000 troops to do battle with SWAPO 
in Northern Namibia, while it is itself being threatened 
with social revolution at home. 

The vaunted industrial power of South Africa is jeop- 
ardized by the Black proletariat on whose back it rests. 
U.S. AND RUSSIA CLOUD REVOLT 

The somber note struck in Africa is that the two 
nuclear titans, U.S. and Russia, jockeying for position, 
prejudice the outcome of revolution by seeking military 
advantage and by tirelessly deploying their economic 


that she did see said nothing about an admission fee but 
when she got to the door she had to pay $2. She said that 
many people from the community came arid left because 
of the fee. 

The workshops were all at the same time, and there 
was no chance to sit in on other discussions. 

Certain themes ran throughout the conference, such ' 
as culture, education, youth and always organization, 


and-filers from the Panthers and US who were there 
sounded as though they wouldn’t support that form of 
organization again. 

The conference firmly demonstrated the increasing 
concern that serious Blacks are giving to the importance 
of philosophy in the struggles for freedom,. That was a 
new dimension of this meeting and others like it that 
are being held throughout the U.S. 


weaponry. 

Africa is tired of winning political independence and 
finding itself still economically enslaved. 

Black power in South Africa, majority rule in Zim- 
babwe, expulsion of imperialism from southern Africa 
will not of themselves provide a panaeqa. Nevertheless, 
they are big steps forward toward the end of class-race 
oppression. •- ‘ 
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Chicago nurses' strike sparks new ideas on union 


Chicago, 111. — A lot of progress was made 
toward building a strong nurses’ organization 
because of the 38-day nurses’ strike that began 
Nov. 3 at Cook County Hospital. We went back 
with a far greater sense of unity. It is a different 
kind of feeling when you go into the hospital 
and see people that you walked the picket line with. 
You have a real good feeling about them. 

This strike turned out a lot better than what the 
administration had wanted. They were proposing to take 
away our pay, anywhere from one to three sick days. 
We certainly didn’t win totally on that issue, since we 
lost 75 per cent of sick pay for the first day, but it 
could have been worse. I think that’s important for all 
of us, too. 

We did win an acceptable pay raise. We also won 
some contract language, to the effect that they will train 
nurses who have to go to work in specialty areas. We 
won improved coverage on our medical insurance, ex- 
tending it to cover the whole family. 

Right now we are working on the by-laws for our 
organization. In spite of the fact that the Illinois Nursing 
Association (INA) disavowed us, we are sticking with 
them, at least for the time being. We are trying to nego- 
tiate an arrangement where INA rebates a certain 
amount of our dues back to our local, so that we can hire 
a fulMime staff person chosen by us. That is something 
really new that would give us a lot more strength and 
independence than we have ever had. 


I’ve talked with various people about the idea of try- 
ing to join up with other unions in the hospital. The feel- 
ing of many is that from where we are right now, the 
best we can do is to develop a strong democratic nurses’ 
union and, by example, help others to get their own 
unions together. 

It is significant that women are no longer accepting 
a subservient position, or doing whatever a group of men, 
above us tells us to do. We will stand up for ourselves, 
and I don’t think the hospital commission really bar- 
gained for that. They always assumed they could take 
advantage of us. We are part of a nation-wide, even 
world-wide movement of women, growing stronger and 
sticking together to improve life for themselves, which 
of course improves life for everybody. 

— Cook County Hospital nurse 





worldwide 


South Korean women— many of them wives of politi- 
cal prisoners — are opposing the dictatorship of Park 
Chung Hee with picketing, international news conferences 
and dissident prayer meetings. THe women wore large 
X’s taped to their mouths at one protest to symbolize that 
there is no free speech in South Korea. 


Yvonne Wanrow wins appeal 


Detroit, Mich. — On Jan. 7, the Washington State 
Supreme Court reversed Yvonne Wanrow’s conviction lor 
murder and assault. Wanrow, a Native American woman, 
had shot aHd killed William Wesler, a white man known 
as a child molester, after he had broken into the house 
where she was staying with friends and children. 

The Court’s reversal was based on the inadmiss- 
ability of the police tape recording, and, more impor- 
tantly, raised the question of how a 5’4” woman with a 
cast on her leg and using a crutch must, under the law, 
.somehow repel an assault by a f>’2” intoxicated man 
without employing weapons in her defense . . .” 

The Court’s ruling further stated that Yvonne Wan- 
row “was entitled to have the jury consider her actions 
in the light of her own perceptions and of the situation, 
including those perceptions which were the product of 
our nation’s long and Unfortunate history of sex dis- 
crimination.” 

This decision sets a precedent in raising questions 
that weren’t brought out in the recent trials of Joanne 
Little and Inez Garcia: what ways does a woman have 
to defend herself? 

Yvonne is now working for dismissal of her case, 
and is asking that letters of support be sent immediately 
to Gov. Dixie Lee Ray, State Capitol, Olympia, Wash. 


In Italy, 20,000 women marched in December to 
protest the increase of violence, especially rapes, in 
Rome. A 54-year old mother stated the mareh was not 
only against “obvious violence such as rape, but also 
violence in all its forms.” In Verona, a 16-year-old 
woman, Christian Simeoni, demanded the trial of the 
men who raped her be opened to the public, and 400 
women came in support. When the judge refused to open 
the courthouse, they held a debate on the public square. 


The Italian women’s movement, over vociferous re- 
actionary opposition fueled by the Vatican, forced the 
Italian legislature to enact the most liberal abortion laws 
in West Europe. An Italian woman now has the right 'to 
free abortion, on demand, the first three months of 
pregnancy. 


Clerical and office workers at G. P. Putnam Sons in 
New York City have won their fight to have Local 153, 
Office and Professional Employees International Union, 
represent them. Putnam’s was the first company where 
the workers in the publishing industry began organizing 
for a union over two years ago. 


In London, Asian women workers at Grunwicks mail 
order house have been on strike for over four months. 
Hie women are striking for the right to organize a union 
at Grunwicks, where the average wage is $43 a week. 


Adrienne Rich praises women's wombs; discounts our minds 


by Terry Moon 

Adrienne Rich’s new book. Of Woman Born (W. W. 
Norton & Go., 1976, $8.95), purports to be an examination 
of “motherhood as experience and institution.” Even 
though she claims to tell “my own story,” that thread is 
not continuous. 

One chapter contains diary excerpts, while another 
is an attack on the revolutionary activity that sprang up 
in the ’60s, where she even goes so far as to put quotes 
around the word “movement.” 

A chapter on “Alienated Labor” is not an examination 
-of the thoughts and activities of working women — who 
appear nowhere in this book, except as mindless victims 
— but is, of course, child birth. 

It would have been a relief if this were her own story, 
because at least then it would have some relation to ob- 
jectivity. As it stands, the book ends up being racist, 
anti-working class, anti-Marxist, and denudes history of 
its human female content. 

CULTURE VS. HISTORY 

For Rich, women who experience all the limitations 
of this society have nothing to offer, no direction to point 
to in moving towards a new society. She believes they 
“are far too preoccupied with the immediate effects of 
patriarchy on their lives . . . to demand anything.” Her 
view of women is as mindless victims, whose only “trans- 
formative-active powerful” ■ dimension is their wombs, 
and concludes that the only way women know how “to 
make a clear statement” is by killing their husbands or 
children. 

Rich has even lost the movement’s beginnings in the 
1960s, when women deepened the idea of freedom by 
demanding not only our bodies, but our heads back, 
declaring that because we are women didn’t mean we 
couldn’t think. 

As against that high point. Rich retrogresses into 
culture, “biology is destiny” — the very idea we negated 
almost a decade ago — and concludes that it is through 
our child-bearing capacities that women will achieve 
power. 

It is fantastic that this book was written in 1976 We 
.have lived ten years of the Women’s Liberation Move- 
ment, and that Idea is so much a fact of the world, that 
there., are: ^ew^devetopments emerging from it— in the 
shops; -among the thousands of women uwho Have 


identified themselves as socialist-feminists. Yet Rich 
makes the same old false division when she writes, “The 
repossession by women of our bodies will bring far more 
(my emphasis) essential changes to human society than 
the seizing of the means of production by workers.” 

As long as she is looking for a quantitative measure, 
“far more,” she will miss the fact that one cannot take 
place without the other. 

Listen to how a Black Ford assembly woker describes 
the sexism, racism, and capitalism’s inhuman direction 
in his plant: 

“The racism out there is more noticeable now since 
they started hiring Black women. The company told one 
woman to do this operation that I couldn’t do. They told 
her she had two days to learn the job, and kept Haras- 
sing her all the time. She just walked out on her break 
and never came back. The women are sticking together 
more now, because they know they've got two obstacles 
to face — the company and the men.” 

NEW BEGINNINGS 

These kinds of attacks take place against whole in- 
dividuals. We are not women one day. Blacks the next, 
and workers still another day. 

It’s because all these dimensions are together in one 
person, that new beginnings in the movement are coming 
from women in the shops. 

Listen to Pat Carter, a -Black working mother, who 
speaks in Working Women For Freedom: “To me liber- 
ated means you don’t want to be bound down , . . not 
to have others think for you, to be free to speak for 
yourself ... If we keep it within ourselves, nobody 
knows how we feel ... if we get together things can. 
change. We need to put together work and thought. With- 
out that we won’t be moving.” 

Shouldn’t tHat kind of Reason be a new beginning so 
that the next revolution will go all the way to freedom? 


WORKING WOMEN FOR FREEDOM 

by Angela Terrano, Marie Dignan and Mary Holmes 


With special appendix by Raya Dunoyevskaya: 
'WOMEN AS THINKERS AND AS REVOLUTIONARIES' 
Price: $1 (plus 15'< postage) 


Order from: News & Letters, 1900 E. Jefferson, 
Detroit, Ml 48207 
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Ford's good-byes full of lies 


By Ethel Dunbar 

I listened to President Ford speaking to the Congress 
and the nation in his State of the Union talk: He was 
saying that everything is OK, and that the nation is in 
much better shape now than it was when he took office. . 
That’s something I cannot see. 

There are eight million unemployed, and that is not 
counting tHose that never were on the employment rolls. 
Most jobs have been lost since Ford and Nixon have 
taken office. How these leaders can lie to the public is 
amazing, especially when they know that millions of 
people are looking and listening. That is why Ford lost 
the election. 

When Ford pardoned Nixon, he said he did not care 
what the public thought. He tried to get Congress to give 
Nixon more money than even Nixon thought of getting. 
When Ford was speaking this time,*W never mentioned 
Nixon. He just said he had taken over in a critical situa- 
tion when the country was in a mess, and that he was 
leaving it for Carter in a much better situation. 

But out of the 25 years Ford spent in government, i 
there has not been one piece of progressive legislation 
that he voted for. He was yelling about busing, and say- 
ing there is a “better way.” He yelled from the White 
House as loud as he could, telling the racists in Boston 
and Louisville that “forced busing” was not the “answer.” 
This gave the racists a clear way to keep up their attack. 

Ford said this country is governed by laws, not by 
men, in which the people rule. When he said “not gov- 
erned by men,” that showed that he is also a male- 
chauvinist. That is why he never gave support to the 
women's movement. 

It is not true that this country is governed by law. ■ 
If it were, he would not have pardoned Nixon. There was 
no law that said he should have pardoned him, and that 
any other crime Nixon had committed could not be 
brought up against him. 


As others see us 


Working women a vital force' 


(Working Women For Freedom, by A. Terrano, M. 
Dignan and M. Holmes, News & Letters, 1900 E. Jeffer- 
son^ Detroit, MI 48207. $1.00) y ' 

. . . Unlike other works which deal with bur history 
as women in the labor movement, women are seen here i 
as an essential part of the overall struggle and as one 
of its most vital forces in (pushing the struggle forward. 
The examples, such as the Women’s Emergency Brigade 
in the 30’s, show that women are more than appendages 
to the main thrust of the labor movement. 

Women in the sweatshops and assembly lines de- 
scribe their working conditions. Women who experience 
oppression as poor and Third World people in the United 
States speak out. These women’s lives are not isolated as 
separate insignificant aspects of the movement as a 
whole, nor as solely nationalist struggles. Rather, there 
exists a real recognition of the powerful force that women 
represent. 

The final section of the pamphlet asks the question: 
“Where Do We Go From Here?” Unfortunately, this 
part carries strong overtones of a particular “line.” 
While we may accept the perspective presented, sole use 
of the information given in this section would not allow ' 
us to make a judgement concerning such issues as the 
UN Conference and the concurrent Tribune, Women in 
China, and organizations in America, but there is some 
valuable information in this section about developments 
in Italy and Portugal which can aid our analysis of 
women and workers in those nation-states. 

The pamphlet noticeably lacks information about 
women who are organizing and fighting outside North 
America and Western Europe. 

In the appendix to the pamphlet, “Women As Think- 
ers and Revolutionaries,” Raya Dunayevskaya provides 
us with some information about the struggles of Third 
World women in her description of the Aba riots of women 
marketers in East Nigeria in 1929. She also discusses 
various individual women and 19th and 20th century 
movements. Her discussion emphasizes the life and work 
of Rosa Luxemburg. She contends that even though Lux- 
emburg didn’t devote her time solely to women’s issues, 
she nonetheless contributed to our liberation as a theore- 
tician and revolutionary. Yet, her primary purpose in 
the appendix is to reinforce the general tone of the 
pamphlet: “As can be seen, the question of revolutionary 
creativity is not just that of an individual . . .” 

Angela Terrano, Marie Dignan and Mary Holmes, 
working women themselves, have pointed out that women 
are in the forefront of struggle against exploitation. THey 
should not lose sight of this when asking where do we 
go from here. It is women who are behind the J. P. 
Stevens boycott. It is women who are organizing at the 
Snow Lion factory in Berkeley. Women farmworkers in 
the fields of California and Florida continually wage war 
against the growers and their thugs. Women clerical 
workers are organizing. Our sisters are demanding that 
we decide which side we are on and in what direction 
we will go. 

Kim Bouchard, Union W.A.G.E 
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IS A NEW WORLD RECESSION COMING? 


(Continued from Page 1) 

of a ‘‘premature cyclical downturn’’!)) rather than what 
Ernest Mandel calls “the generalized economic reces- 
sion coming to an end in 1975. “( 2 ) Further, Viet points 
not only to the economic problems, but "the changing 
attitudes to work itself among the younger generation.” 
Here it can already be seen that serious bourgeois 
analysts do see that the question of Alienated Labor is 
not “just theory.” It is concrete. It is urgent. It affects 
the “cyclical downturn.” Opposition to alienated labor 
has long been a fact (and not only among the younger 
generation), and has intensified since Automation first 
came onto the historic scene in the U.S. in 1950. 

What we are presently experiencing is the worst of 
the five post-War recessions, along with the slowest 
post-War recovery which is so globally pervasive that 
the top bourgeois economists and industrialist fear it is 
not “sustainable” even at that low level of “recovery.” 
Thus, the Economic Outlook, issued in Paris, Dec. 23 by 
the Secretariat of the 24-nation body of the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Development, was gloomy 
even after they disregarded “the depressive influence 
of falling farm income, "(3) (which they expected would 
not repeat itself in 1977), and even after, as spokesmen 
for top rulers of the world, they were a great deal more 
worried about higher inflation than high unemployment. 

Still, “to correct flagging growth rates” and inject, 
sufficient stimulus, 6 percent economic growth would 
be needed, and that means $20 billion! President-elect 
Carter, however, is projecting only 5 percent economic 
growth as his goal, and that would slide down to 4-5 
percent by mid-year! 

Now 5 percent (6 percent, for that matter) is a far 
cry from the 8 percent growth Carter projected during 
the campaign, when the high rhetoric also deceivingly 
spoke of “getting the country back to full employment.” 
He is still saying that the present official 7.9 percent 
unemployment is “unacceptable,” but “full employ- 
ment” has completely dropped out of the rhetoric. The 
truth is that it is precisely Marx’s discernment of 
capitalism’s “law of motion,” that ever greater expan- 
sion of constant capital as against living labor would 
bring it to its own collapse, that has been transformed 
from theory to grim reality. What has become grimmest, 
and most threatening to capitalism’s dominance, is that 
the army of unemployed has risen to an unconscionable 
number as a permanent feature of the economy. 

The “investment drought” is a great deal more than 
just “hesitant.” What is interesting in the Foreign Affairs 
current issue’s analysis of “The Troubled World Econ- 
omy” is that it is warning “the West” not to be overly 
happy with their “petro-recyclers,” that is to say, Big 
Capital’s way of getting those oil billions, from the five- 
fold increase of prices, back from the Middle East 
potentates and into its own hands bv selling machinery 
and military hardware, and at highly inflated prices at 
that. 

Vital labor power 

Even bourgeois economists understand that the cen- 
terpiece, the nerve, the muscle as well as the soul of all 
of capitalist production is labor— the extraction from 
living labor of all the unpaid hours of labor that is the 
surplus value, the profits— and that, therefore, neither 
the market, nor political manipulation by the state, nor 
control of that crucial commodity at this moment— oil- 
can go on endlessly without its relationship to the life- 
and-death commodity: labor power. Foreign Affairs 
concludes: “cartels don’t have infinite lives . . . (and 
thus) will one day narrow the conditions between prices 
of energy and cost of production.” It costs between 12 
cents and 35 cents to extract a barrel of oil; OPEC 
sells it for $12 a barrel. y 

Business Week’s special double issue at year’s end 
(Dec. 27 1976) on “Investment Outlook,’’ tries its best 
to sound optimistic. It gloats over the 30 percent increase 

(1) “The Troubled World Economy” by Lawrence 
A. Viet, (Foreign Affairs, January, 1977.) 

(2) See Ernest 'Mandel’s “A Hesitant, Uneven and 
Inflationary Upturn”: “There can be no doubt the gen- 
eralized recession of the international capitalist economy 
came to an end In 1975 . . Intercontinental Press, 
Nov. 29, 1976. 

(3) “World Economic Outlook is Gloomy” (Paris 
dateline). New York Times, Dec. 23, 1976. 
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in net profits in 1976 and expects a further 10-15 percent 
increase~for 1977. But it cannot skip over the following 
determinants: (1) the low rate of growth; (2) the hardly 
moveable high rate of unemployment of 7 percent offici- 
ally, which does not change the truth that this is “aver- 
age,” but among Black youth it is at the fantastic rate 
of 34.1 percent; (3) the volatile undercurrent of dis- 
satisfaction in the relationship between the underdevel- 
oped countries and the industrialized lands to whom they 
are indebted at an impossible-to-meet $60 billion; and 

(4) the unevenness of growth within the country, which 
shows that so basic an industry as steel has undergone 
a 17 percent drop in growth. At the same time, so bleak 
is the international outlook that Business Week, in sum- 
ming up the outlook, cannot exclude even depression: 
“If Washington fails, fears of new world depression will 
intensify.” 

The seeming world- wide economic recovery early 
last year fell flat. The present world-wide slump in 
steel is more than symptomatic of the fact that there 
never was a serious recovery. Since steel’s market is 
capital goods, the failure to invest in new plants and 
equipment signified that not even the 1974 levels of plant 
and equipment had been reached in the latest “economic 
upturn.” 

Evidently, the latest hike in steel prices is not a 
satisfactory compensation to the steel industry, which 
keeps complaining about a decline in the rate of profit. 
Thus, the president of Republic Steel Corp., W. J. 
De Lancey, complains that the Carter program “does 
not come ~to grips with the principal impediment to 
continued economic progress — a severe lack of invest- 
ment incentive. ”< 4 > One element in Big Business’ criti- 
cism is that it points to the deep inner contradiction in 
capitalism’s very mode of production, which is con- 
stantly increasing the output for machinery and de- 
creasing the number of employed from whom, alone, 
it can extract unpaid hours of labor, i.e. profits. 

Or take the other “miracle” of the stable Western 
economy. West Germany. It does have the lowest rate 
of inflation and it has succeeded in bamboozling organ- 
ized labor not to demand “extraordinary” wage in- 
creases. Nevertheless, actual investments in real, rather 
than inflated prices have fallen, three years in a row A 

STATE AID FAILURE 

The new and startling fact insofar as Big Business ‘ 
is concerned, is that even state help, i.e. state interven- 
tion and state planning has not, has. not, been capable of 
inducing the reorganization of capital’s basic structure 
in a way that it was possible when capitalism could save 
itself from fatal ramifications of the decline in the rate 
of profit by ever-greater production, technological revo- 
lution, and the army of unemployed. Now the army of 
unemployed has become a permanent feature of the 
economy and induces fear of revolution in the capitalist’s 
mind. 

Moreover, by now its very mode of production makes 
capitalism invest so much more for machinery and raw 
materials than for the workers it employs, that its profits 
decline and capital stagnates. Suddenly, therefore, every 
nation realizes (even one as rich as the U.S.) that, on a 
national scale, it is impossible to 'solve the economic 
crisis. Nor can it take itself outside of the world economy, 
with or without plan, with or without state protection. 

It is the age of world state-capitalism, and this de- 
velopment has no more solved its deep economic crisis 
than when full state-capitalism came to a single nation, 
Russia or China. As for inflation, it is true that the deep 
recession, which was triggered by those prices after the 
1973 Arab-Israeli war, was by no means the only reason 
for the double-digit inflation, any more than that sick- 
ness could be ascribed, as Big Capital wishes to ascribe 
it, to workers’ wages. The overwhelming reality is this: 
Just as monopoly growth inhibited national economic 

(4) New York Times, Jan. 16, 1977, 


In Chicago 

A Panel Discussion an 

WORKING WOMEN FOR FREEDOM 

Marie Dignan, co-author of the pamphlet with this 
same title, and Detroit N&L columnist Tommie Hope 
will be ioined by o Puerto Rican activist and a hospital 
nurse who will speak on recent strike and community 
activity. ^ 
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growth, so the oil cartel has actually lowered world 

growth. „ . 

The deep recession, in the U.S. and globally, is by 
no means over, though some who consider themselves 
M^-xists like Mandel think that it has come “to an end 
in 1975.” The false consciousness' 5 ) that has permeated 
even economists who are revolutionaries emanates from 
the fact that capitalism has, in the post-World War II 
period, come up with ways of keeping the economy going, 
stopping short of the type of Great Depression. 1929-32 
(actually until 1939) that led to World War II. Since 
this time it would lead to World War III, it is, “unthinkr 
able,” because it would, of necessity, be a nuclear war 
that would end civilization as we have known it. 

GIVING ACTION DIRECTION 

Thus, capitalism’s ways of containing its economic 
crises within recession level, rather than uncontrollable 
! Depression, is judged to be a “stabilizer,” even though it 
is precisely that type of concept that led to the collapse 
of the established Marxist (Second) International with 
the outbreak of the First World War. Where that shock- 
ing event had Lenin return to Marx’s origin's in Hegel, 
and the dialectic of transformation into opposite, today’s 
Marxists plunge not only into the latesj series of eco- 
nomic “facts” sans any dialectical rudder, but also to a 
violation of the dialectic structure of Marx's Capital 
itself. That, too, is not “just theory,” but that which 
gives, or could give when not violated, action its direction. 

On both counts, neither can a rise in prices go on 
without any relationship to its real cost, nor can any 
so-called new economic order be created with such super- 
structural shenanigans. Just as imperialism in post- 
WWII could not do for capitalism what it did when 
monopoly capitalism carved up the underdeveloped 
world before it won its freedom from imperialism, so 
state-capitalism cannot save it in the 1970s. The only 
thing that will create a new social order is the uprooting 
of this society and all its exploitative relations, whether 
it has or it has not reached its ulimate in statification. 

By having begun its opposition to the Carter Admin- 
istration this early, labor and the Blacks have' shown 
they have no intention Whatever of letting the whole 
weight of the present economic crisis fall on their 
shoulders. From this opposition will flow deepening class 
struggles and mass revolts. 

(5) Bereft of Hegelian-Marxist dialectics, one can 
hardly escape trying to hem in the analysis of today’s 
crises within the bounds of bourgeois— private and state 
— ideology, and thus inflict structuralism and the latest 
twist in pragmatism on Marx’s greatest original work. 
Capital. In our day, we have the situation where a new 
French translation of Capital is introduced by that offi- 
cial Communist philosopher. Louis Althusser, who v 
stooped to pseudo-psychoanalysis to express' his venom 
against Marx’s Critique of the Hegelian Dialectic as “the 
prodigious ‘abreaction’ indispensable to the liquidation 
of his (Marx's) ‘disordered’ consciousness.” And, for 
- the English world, the beautiful new translation of Capi- 
tal is burdened with an introduction by the Trotskyist 
epigone, Ernest Mandel, who spreads himself over some 
75 pages of “introduction.” 


Along with an analysis of the present state 
of the economy, Raya Dunayevskaya has a 
sharp critique of Mandel’s introduction to 
CAPITAL in her Political Philosophic Letter 
“Today’s Global Crises and Marx’s CAPI- 
TAL”, available separately for $1, and is 
also included in “The Political-Philosophic 
Letters of Raya Dunaveyska”, see ad below. 
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by Peter Mallory and Ron Brokmeyer 


Oil industry greed befouling world's waterways 


When an African nation, without a single port, 
has a registered merchant navy which is the largest 
in the world, one must agree with Hamlet, “There is 
something rotten in the state of Denmark.” Here it 
is not Denmark that is the reference, but Liberia, 
which permits U.S. shipowners, oil companies and 
the U.S. Government itself, along with irresponsible 
shipowners of all nationalities, to register their rot- 
ten hulks under the command of unqualified officers 
with scab, underpaid crews. Plying the world’s 
waters, they spill their oil, run on sand bars, sink 
/their ships, cause untold destruction and get away 
with it, while the ship owners sit back, immune, and 
collect insurance on their vessels. 

Within a single month, no less than eight oil 
tankers have either run aground, been wrecked or 
sunk off U.S. coasts, with a loss of 41 lives and 
polluting spills of 15 million gallons of oM. The costs 
in terms of the destruction of fish life, food resources 
and the livelihood of New England fishermen are 
yet to be estimated. 

The capitalists who run these vessels, uninspected 
under U.S. Maritime Law, need only go to 103 
Park Ave. in New York City tc place their ships 

Czechoslovakia 

Over 240 Czechoslovakians, from many different 
kinds of occupations and points of view, signed and 
published a statement for the world Jo see at the 
beginning of the year. The protest, called “Charter 
77,” is non-political and strictly a human rights 
manifesto, demanding that the human rights guar- 
antees in the Czechoslovakian constitution and the 
published Helsinki accords be taken for what they 
actually say. 

The revolutionary impact, under totalitarianism, 
of the demand that words mean what they say, has 
the government authorities worried. Several of the 
well-known intellectuals and former members of the 
Dqbcek government who feigned Charter 77 have been 
rounded up for interrogation. Arrests of dissidents 
are being made under Article 98 of the criminal 
code, which calls for 1-10 year sentences for “sub- 
verting the republic.” The movement has become a 
popular focal point of world attention. Similar perse- 
cution of dissidents is going on in East Germany and 
Poland. 

The whole of Russian-dominated Eastern Europe 
is in a state of political and economic crisis, as 
Charter 77 comes on the heels of another type of 
direct communication: the total opposition last June 
of the Polish workers, who burned a Communist 
Party headquarters and tore up railroad tracks, 
forcing the government to take hack its food price 
increases. 

Our East European correspondent writes: 

I do not know more than I am told from abroad 
of the authors of Charter 77. The public is not in- 
formed of arrests and trials except by hints, the 
naming of two or three names, and veiled blaming 
of “foreign legionaires”, etc. If logic should be ap- 
plied to the behavior of the present Tegime, it would 


under Liberian registry. The International Bank at 
1701 K St. N.W., Washington D.C., handles the 
affairs between the oil companies, the ship owners 
and the U.S. Government. 

For a number of years the maritime unions 
have protested to no avail the wage differences be- 
tween U.S.-owned-and-operated ships, which pay 
$700 a month m wages against $120 a month for a 
non-European seaman and $400 a month for a Euro- 
pean union seaman. ^ 

All U.S. vessels are required to be built in the 
U.S. (where their owners get subsidies for the cost 
of construction), and are frequently inspected by the 
U.S. Coast Guard for safety and seaworthiness. U.S. 
owners are also subsidized for operating their ships 
in competition with foreign flag vessels. American 
ships are subject to a tax of 49 percent of their 
profits, while the ships of Liberia, Panama, Greece 
and other foreign flag ships get away tax free. 

The corporations which own and operate these 
tankers, and could not operate them under the laws 
of any industrial nation, include Exxon, Texaco, Mo- 
bil and other U.S. oil companies and the Greek ship- 
owners, Niarchos and Jackie (Kennedy) Onassis. 

sound strange that the ruling “elite,” proclaiming 
to have all the people on its side, should be so much 
afraid of a small group of dissidents “with no base 
among people,” that it dare not even inform the 
people what this group is talking and writing about! 


France 


Abu Daoud, long sought as the organizer of the 
murder of 'Ll Israeli athletes and six others at the 
1972 Munich Olympic Games, was arrested' in 
Prance Jan. 7, unbeknownst to French government 
officials. After four days, a surprise court session 
and the rounding up of judges on the French ap- 
peals court in a special car, Abu Daoud was freed, 
despite extradition requests from both West Ger- 
many and Israel. 

There hats been a wave of criticism in the 
French press and from other Western countries in 
light of such a blatant and complete lack of princi- 
ples in international relations. 

The response of Interior Minister Michel Ponia- 
towski, France’s ex-officio national police director, 
was: “France does not give behavior lessons to 
others. In return, she does not expect to receive 
them.” What French leaders do expect is to finalize 
a $4 billion contract with the Arab Military Indus- 
trial Organization, which includes building assembly 
lines for Mirage jets and Matra missiles in Egypt. 

Another aspect of the strange mixture of French 
business and morality was brought out recently, 
when Some French arms peddlers took Libya’s dic- 
tator Colonel Qadaffi for a ride, and countless of his 
excess millions of dollars ended up safely out of his 
reach in secret Swiss bank accounts. One deal was 
for Israel’s secret optical aid Startron, whose in- 
frared night-seeing ability gave Israel such an ad- 
vantage over Arab armies. Instead of 3,000 Star- 
trons, 3,000 empty aluminum tubes were delivered. 


The fact that her brother-in-law, Ted Kennedy, also 
represents the New England fishermen, does not 
interfere with his inaction. 

Nothing in U.S. law prohibits the entry of 
foreign flag vessels of convenience into U.S. ports 
without prior inspection by the Coast Guard. On the 
Great Lakes, both U.S. and foreign shipping com- 
panies insist on sending their ships through the 
lakes long after they have been warned that they 
will be caught in the ice. After they have been 
frozen in, they call upbh the Coast Guards of both 
the U.S. and Canada for 'help, which send in ice 
breakers to plough a path for them. 

Up to now, this service, which costs them 
nothing, is paid for by the people of the United 
States and Canada and continues to permit these 
ships to use the lakes for their own private profit, 
using public funds costing $19 million each year, 
funds that could be better used for the unemployed 
or social services in both countries. 

It is high time that maritime affairs be so reg- 
ulated that the shipping interests pay for their 
crimes, pay for the ice breakers, the oil spills, the 
death of seamen, and the destruction that they cause. 

: West Germany 

(News of November’s mass demonstrations in 
Germany was evidently considered “irrelevant” by 
the U.S. press, which did not report them. The fol- 
lowing article is based on information from LNS 
which obtained the story from friends in Germany 
—Ed.) 

Throughout the month of 'November, the Welst 
German government has been rocked by a series of 
protests against the construction of the Brockdorf 
nuclear power plant in Northern Germany. Over 
30,000 demonstrators, young and old, from all over 
Germany converged on the site of the proposed plant 
Nov, 15, ip the largest anti-nuclear demonstration 
in West German history. 

The turnout surprised even demonstration or- 
ganizers, who had appealed for help in the campaign 
after a previous march, in which the site was oc- 
cupied by the demonstrators, had been brutally at- 
tacked by mace-spraying, club-swinging police. 

Marchers arriving at the site Nov. 15 found 
that police had dosed all roads five miles from the 
site. Those who hiked in were faced by 3,000 police 
with helicopters, spraying mace and water. The site 
itself was ringed by concrete walls six feet high with 
an especially vicious type of “NATO” barbed wire 
on top. In four hours of attempting to enter the site, 
more than 300 demonstrators were injured. 

Immediately after the demonstration, the 
Schmidt government attempted to blame the demon- 
stration on “leftwing extremists.” But the fact that 
75 percent of the region’s people had opposed the 
plant in a recent referendum made 'the government’s 
position ridiculous. New demonstrations are now 
planned for February, and the government is busy 
increasing its fortifications at the site. 


BLACK-RED VIEW 


by John Alan 

Andrew Young’s appointment as the United States 
Ambassador to the United Nations, by President Jimmy 
Carter, represents a pattern of politics which Carter 
developed in his campaign for the Presidency and dur- 
ing the interim period of the changeover of power from 
the Ford administration. 

When, as a Presidential candidate, Carter was se- 
verely chastised for his statement on “ethnic purity” — 
a phrase that every Black person knows is the code 
word for the continuation of segregation in schools, jobs, 
housing, etc., — the President-to-be attempted to soften 
the issue by trotting out before the public, “responsible” 
Black leaders to say that is not what he really meant. 

Again, when as President-elect he nominated Griffin 
Bell for the office of Attorney General, it was revealed, 
that this was the same Mr. Bell who, when he was 
a federal judge, attempted to thwart school desegrega- 
tion hi Georgia by judicial action. He had also, by judi- 
cial fiat, denied Julian Bond his seat in the Georgia 
legislature because of Bond’s opposition to the Viet- 
namese war. Carter hurriedly brought to Plains, a num- 
ber of Black bishops from Atlanta to avow that Griffin 
BeS was indeed a good man. 

So, the inevitable questibn is: does the appointment 
of Andrew Young as the Ambassador to the United 
Nations represent, in the Carter scheme of poiitics, an- 
other. screen to hide the inherent racism that permeates 
both the Democratic and the Republican Parties? Here 
you have Andrew Young, a Black man who is a civil- 
rights leader and activist, becoming directly responsible 
for tire ^execution of the USA’s foreign policy within the 
United Nations — most particularly the State Depart- 


Young's appointment is screen for Carter's racism 


ment policy as it relates to South Africa and Zimbabwe. 

Both recent and past history has shown that capitalist 
United States’ policy toward aparthied South Africa has 
been one clouded with ambiguity and conciliation, while 
giving direct economic support to the racist regime in 
South Africa. Too, it is now obvious that former Secre- 
tary of State Henry Kissinger’s much-vaunted safari to 
Africa was more concerned with preventing revolution 
in Africa and securing the continuation of neo-colonial- 
ism on that continent, than with the liberaton of its 
people from the servitude of imperialism. There is no 
indication that President Carter and his State Depart- 
ment will differ from this policy. 

Young has avowed that “he would play an indepen- 
dent role in the job and not parrot instructions from 
Washington”. Can we presume that he will propose poli- 
cies in Africa that would differ from the interests of U.S. 
capitalism? Hardly not! Once joined to the team of 
U.S. imperialism, you play the game by the rules dic- 
tated by its interests. And, to date, Young has not ex- 
pressed any major differences with either President 
Carter or with Cyrus Vance, the Secretary of State. In 
fact, he has said he has found “an amazing amount of 
agreement” with Vance. 

Of course this is a political charade, but it is a 
marked change from The position that Young pro- 
claimed during the election campaign when he said: “I 
want to continue as an independent critic, helping Black 
people to be heard in the chambers of power. I person- 
alty don’t want anything other than what I have, a seat 
on the House Rules Committee where I help push im- 
portant legislation through”. 


Putting the above aside, as the usual debris that 
flies around at election time, Andrew Young did show 
during the eampaigning lhat he was was not wily a capa- 
ble organizer of the Black middle class to support Car- 
ter, but he knew when to soft-pedal the question of race. 
It was amazing to hear, at this period of American and 
world history, a Black civil rights leader say: "Tills Is 
not the time for racial posturing. Even when I talk on 
African affairs, I talk in terms of copper and oil. I don’t 
play np human rights for Blacks, since sometime I feel 
not too many people are interested but me.” 

The Black middle class ha® hailed the appointments 
of Andrew Young and Patricia Harris to Cabinet posi- 
tions in foe U.S. Government as the beginning of a “new 
era” in American politics — a “new partnership”, the 
sharing of power between a white Southerner and Black 
minority leadership. 

It is a new era— but not as the Black middle class 
sees it. It is an era that marks the evergrowing separa- 
tion between Black leaders, Black workers, and Black 
ghetto dwellers; a separation that became evident during 
the ghetto revolts and the Black Power movement. It is 
an historical irony that the Black middle class marched 
to a position of “shared power, within the system”, be- 
hind the banner of Black Power. 

In the long run, no amount of tokenism, which now 
also comprises the rise of the Black middle class in the 
capitalist system, can solve the needs of the Black work- 
er, the ghetto dweller or the welfare recipient. A new 
militancy will arise from these American “Wretched of 
the Earth” that will fashion its own leadership for its 
own needs: totally new human relationships. 
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Thousands of protesting students 

occupy colleges throughout England 

, Compiled by Peter Wermuth from direct student reports 


GM-UAW 
banquet 
is insult to 
auto workers 

by> Charles Denby, -Editor 

Last month, the UAW sent out private announcements 
that, it was co-sponsoring a special banquet with GM ex- 
ecutives to celebrate the 40th anniversary of the first 
GM-UAW contract which resulted from the Flint sit-down 
strike in 1937. 

We have said that since the end of World War IT, the 
UAW leadership has turned into its opposite, and it was 
demonstrated more clearly at this celebration than any- 
,,, thing we could have said. There were not many older 
> workers at the banquet, and in fact, many did not even 
: know about it because the UAW did not intend for them 
to come. No young workers were there either, because of 
the separation that exists between workers and union 
leaders. They knew that the banquet of the big wheels 
} completely distorted their history of struggle that still 
continues daily in the auto shops. 

UAW President Leonard Woodcock and GM chairman 
Murphy were the principal speakers. Workers asked what 
the GM chairman had to do with our making history by 
sitting down in GM plants in 1937? What side of the barri- 
cades would he have been on? 
i- TUXEDO UNIONISM 

They had also sent an invitation to Genora Johnson 
Dollinger, who was one of the organizers of the Women’s 
Emergency Brigade which worked and fought outside 
the plants while the men were sitting in. She did not 
know until she arrived that the union was having a joint 
celebration with GM executives in a week-lpng observ- 
ance of 40 years of contractual relationship. She called 
it “tuxedo unionism,’’ and said that in the early history 
of unionism the union threw out all leaders who were 
accused of it. 

She said that 40 years ago GM was “breaking workers 
heads”, not “breaking bread,” and that instead of win- 
, ing and dining with GM officials at a party that Friday 
j night in Detroit, she would go to Flint, where she earned 
her credentials at the battlements in 1937, and join local 
unionists at their 'Stihd ay celebration. The UAW bureau- 
crats said if she did not attend their Friday dinner, they 
would not pay her plane fare from California. 

Then at the Sunday program, they were not even 
going to let Genora speak, let alone invite her to sit on 
the stage, until all hell broke loose in a demonstration, 
and a banner was unfurled to protest the absence of any 
women on the program and the way she was being treat- 
ed. Woodcock was forced to give her 15 minutes (See p. 2 
report). There was no woman originally included as part 
of this historical occasion as a speaker, despite their 
great contribution made in winning the sit-down strike. 
They were all white males, from the beginning to the end. 
They had a few women in long dresses giving out pro- 
grams, but that was all. I was told that a UAW official’s 
wife made a crack that this was supposed to be a cele- 
bration, not a demonstration; 

This union has gotten so close to the company, that if 
young workers did not know better, they would think it 
has been that way from the beginning of the UAW. Irving 
Bluestone, a UAW Vice-President and director of the 
(Continued on Page 7) 


“It’s two a.m. Friday, Feb. 18 here in London. 
We’re occupying the administration offices of 
Middlesex Polytechnic. We’ve been here 12 hours 
to protest the astronomical increase in overseas 
students’ tuition fees.” This transatlantic call 
placed to the national office of News & Letters 



Chanting “No More Cuts,” and “Axe Shirley,” 
demonstrators, including students, teachers and 
public service employees, surround Ms. Shirley 
Williams, Education Secretary, on her arrival at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne Civic Center. 


in Detroit was the first word received that a new 
nationwide student upsurge, affecting almost 
every university and polytechnic in England, 
was underway. At least nine institutions have 
been occupied, including the London School of 
Economics which was taken over Feb. 9, War- 
wick University, Essex University, and Man- 
chester Polytechnic, in addition to Middlesex 
Polytechnic: 

(Ed. Note: As we go to press, Feb. 26, we learn that 
the London School of Economics has just been cleared 
by the police. The National Union of Students has called 
for all 800,000 British students to strike March 2.) 

“This is not the first time we’ve had an occupation,” 
the students continued. “But before this, most have been 
planned and led by Left groups telling students, ‘we’re ' 
experienced at this, just follow us, we know what to do’. 
But this time the occupation revolved primarily around 
the Black students particularly from India, Pakistan and 
Cyprus. Some other students thought they wouldn’t have 
as many ideas as the ‘revolutionaries’, but they certainly 
had enough ideas to know they were being pushed around, 
and they didn’t intend to take it any longer.” 
STUDENTS FACE DEPORTATION 

The fact is that 80 percent of overseas students in 
Britain come from Third World countries. “Many of the 
overseas students face deportation for their involvement. 
The Iranian students are especially vulnerable in this 
situation. They don’t have regular visas; they have spe- 
cial permits from their own government. They are im- 
mediately subject to being recalled home by their 
totalitarian government and drafted into the army. In 
spite of' this, and despite the fact that there are at least 
two known SAVAK agents on campus, there are Iranians 
participating in the occupation.” 

The increase in the tuition fees was staggering: For 
British students — from 182 pounds to 500 pounds for 
undergraduates and 750 pounds for postgraduates; for 
overseas students — from 416 pounds to 650 pounds for 
undergraduates and 850 pounds for postgraduates. 

“Many British students have tuitions at least partially 
paid by a local council or the government, but that would 
undoubtedly now change, As for Third World people, who 
pay their own tuition, virtually none would be able to 
attend college. That is why this occupation has involved 
people who were never interested in .politics before — 
even the engineers, who are usually conservative.” 
“AUSTERITY” HITS WORKERS HARDEST 

These devastating tuition increases are a direct result 
of the economic crisis of the British government. For 
three years the Labour Government has imposed an 
“austerity program” on the British people, including a, 
wage freeze accepted by the trade union leadership. 

“Workers are taking a beating,” the students said, 
“battered by both the wage freeze and the 20 and more 
percent inflation rate, whieh hits them the hardest. Now 
workers are starting to demand shop-by -shop negotiations 
to be able to keep their heads above water. There is a 
real rebellion in the trade anions against the leadership. 
There is definitely an upsurge on the part of the rank and 
file workers, and the student movement is being influ- 
enced by what the workers are doing, especially at 
British Ley land.” 

At the very moment we v were speaking there were 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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Pest-Mao China: What now? 
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—News & Letters Photos 

Genora Johnson Dollinger, 
founder of the Women’s 
Emergency Brigade, points 
to banners raised by dem- 
onstrators demanding she 
be allowed to speak. 


Flint, Mich. — The Women’s Liberation Move- 
ment won an important victory when it forced 
the UAW bureaucrats to give Genora Johnson 
Dollinger the right to speak at the UAW’s 40th 
Anniversary Celebration of the 1937 Flint Sit- 
-down Strike, on Feb. 13. 

Incredibly, despite the vital role that women played in 
winning that historic strike, and despite the large number 
of women auto workers now in the plants, not a single 
woman was to be seen— much less heard— anywhere on 
the program. 


NEWS & LETTERS 


But the angry women who converged on the auditori- 
um — from CLUW, NOW, Women’s Liberation-N&L Com- 
mittees, the Ann Arbor Labor History Project, and the 
Washington, D. C. Women’s Film Cooperative — were 
heard, loud and clear, as soon as the program began. 

Genora, who had originally organized the famous 
Women’s Emergency Brigade (see Working Women For 
Freedom, pp. 17-18), and Iwo of the Brigade’s original 
lieutenants arrived, wearing their red berets and tear- 
gas-stained red arm bands. To show their support for 
their protest, sympathizers — men .and women, old and 
young alike — pinned on red crepe-paper armbands, and 
tried to sit together in the audience of over 1,000. 

When Genora stood, just as Leonard Woodcock was 
about to be introduced, to demand an answer to our 
grievance asking for women’s representation on the plat- 
form, a bedsheet-sized banner from WL-N&L. was un- 
furled from the balcony, reading: “1937-1977: The Strug- 
gle Continues.’’ Signs appeared saying: “We Need an 
ERA. in the UAW”, “NOW Supports our UAW Sisters”, 
“We are a Part of Past AND PRESENT History”. The 
women began to chant in unison: “Let the Women 
Speak!” And the TV and news cameras began to grind. 

The embarrassed and angered program moderator, 
after hurried consultation with Woodcock, finally ‘'In- 
vited” Genora to come to the platform, where she gave a 
15-minute talk, not only on the proven contribution women 
have already made to UAW history, but on the grievances 
and needs of women workers today. 

That, in fact, was the key to why it was a “victory”. 
Many of the original sit-downers came over to shake 
Genera’s hand and tell her, “It’s good to see you haven’t 
lost your guts!” The young women who took part in the 
protest made it clear they have no intention of merely 
celebrating the past. It is action for today that got a new 
beginning with this protest. 

—Women’s Liberation-N&L Committees 


Black, Puerto Rican, white working women 


WL panelists describe unity of all revolutionary struggles 


(For International Women’s Day, I wrote my column 
on the tremendous activity of the women’s movement in 
Europe. But because space is so limited, and since Inter- 
national Women’s Day’s roots are right here in the U.S., I 
wish to give this space over to four women’s liberation- 
ists who recently presented a panel discussion on Working 
Women For Freedom in the Chicago Puerto Rican Com- 
munity— Molly Jackson.) 

ft ft ft 

Caroline, a Cook County nurse active in the 38-day 
recently-settled nurses’ strike, began the report. “My 
interest and awareness of Women’s Liberation started 
a long time ago, not as part of a group, but by becom- 
ing aware of problems in my own life that had to do 
with relationships and problems I faced at work. 

“A lot of the problems and frustration that we faced 
as nurses were because of the authoritarian structure 
of the hospital. When I got to Cook County Hospital, the 
strike was just starting. It helped me to see the pos- 
sibilities of the system changing a little bit because of 
people getting together and organizing.” 

* « 

Marie Dignan, a co-author of Working Women For 
Freedom, described how it was just this kind of gath- 
ering that helped to write the pamphlet. “I feel that 
masses of women, throughout the ages as well as today, 
in this country and world-wide, wrote this pamphlet.” 

Marie then told of her own experience as an office 
worker, when the women went out on strike in 1969. 
“There is an affinity of ideas with freedom in the air 
inspiring everyone. It’s no accident that our strike fol- 
lowed a decade of the civil rights movement, the De- 
troit Rebellion, and welfare mothers sitting in.” 

* » * V. 

Kathy, a Puerto Rican working woman activist, 
described growing up in the Bronx, N. Y. “While attend- 
ing school, I was discriminated against, not at that point 
as a woman, but because I was Latin. In high school, 
I was put in a category of being a slow learner. This 
is the kind of thing this system- does to strangers in a 
strange land. 

“Later on I learned of discrimination because of 
being a woman. That was two strikes against me. Span- 
ish women have a bad idea of what women’s liberation 
is. Yet, of the five Puerto Rican Nationalists that are 
in prison, one of them is a woman, Lolita Lebron. 

“This is why I like the pamphlet Working Women 
For Freedom very much and think it should be trans- 
lated into Spanish. It straightens out the erroneous ideas 
of what women’s liberation stands for. It also shows 
it’s not just a question of women’s liberation, but, in 
the process, it will liberate men as well. 

“Being involved in the Puerto Rican Independence 


WORKING WOMEN FOR FREEDOM 

by Angela Terrano, Marie Dignan and Mary Holmes 

With special appendix by Kayo Dunayevskaya: 
'WOMEN AS THINKERS AND AS REVOLUTIONARIES' 
Price: $1 (plus postage) 

Order from: News & Letters, 1900 E. Jefferson, 
Detroit, Ml 48207 


Movement has opened my channels to other movements, 
and I’ve noted there’s a big movement all around the 
world for freedom. I see everybody, welfare, workers, 
white. Black, any color. They are all fighting for their 
freedom. We’re not alone and we have more strength 
within ourselves to continue the fight.” 

ft ft ft 

Tommie Hope, a Black feminist and writer for N&L, 
said that she, too, “was struck with the idea that we are 
not just speaking as individuals, although we are each 
unique people. But we also represent the many voices 
of working women on the move. 

“I was working in a laundry in Alabama before 
the civil rights movement. The foreman was a white 
man, and he watched over us all the time. His men- 
tality is what we are fighting to overthrow. But the 
relation between Black men and Black women is what 
is troubling me right now. Many people in the Black 
movement agree, but some say the way to solve things 
is for Black women to step back and support the men. 

“Don’t believe we have just discovered this prob- 
lem. Working Women For Freedom tells about the very 
high level of Sojourner Truth separating from Frederick 
Douglass, when he said he did not wish to burden the 
struggle for the 15th Amendment by also demanding 
the right of women to vote. Sojourner Truth’s words 
tell so much — she called him ‘shortminded.’ 

“The point is, when are we ever going to learn that 
nobody can free us but ourselves? That is what Marxist- 
Humanism is all about — that freedom is developed out 
of yourself, as your individual desire to be whole and 
free is joined with the particular struggle of others.” 

As others see us 

Women: creators of new age 

(Working Women For Freedom, by A.'Terrano, 
M. Dignan, and M. Holmes, News & Letters, 1900 
E. Jefferson, Detroit, MI 48207. $1.) 

Women workers/women thinkers merging ideas 
and action, emerging as innovators and creators of 
a new age. This is what Working Women for Free- 
dom is about. “A history of women, white and 
Black, who live in this pamphlet through their ex- 
periences as production and office workers (and as 
unemployed), and who wish to uproot this whole 
exploitative, racist, sexist system." 

Produced by a Detroit women’s liberation 
group, the struggle in the United States features 
v centrally, but’ it is always placed in a wider inter- 
national context: “the women’s voices are being 
raised everywhere demanding a new reality.” The 
pamphlet is consistent in this sense, ending in a 
. description of women’s pivotal role in the Portuguese 
revolution. The appendix on women as thinkers and 
revolutionaries is by the inspiring Marxist feminist 
Raya D^nayevskayai. > 

— From Spare Rib: A Women’s Liberation Magazine 
London, England, December, 1976 
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Iris Rivera, a legal secretary in the Chicago public 
defender’s office, was given two-weeks termination notice 
on Jan. 25 when she refused to make coffee for her boss. 
Women’s groups in Chicago and secretarial workers 
across the country are supporting Ms. Rivera’s sex dis- 
crimination suit and her fight to save her job. 


An African correspondent writes us: 

The debate on the Nigerian constitution continues. 
Various women’s groups are fighting for the deletion 
of a clause that reads, “none of the above should over- 
ride Islamic laws or native customs.” The “above” re- 
fers to items granting women voting .rights, etc. In the 
past, women in the Islamic North of the country had 
been denied the vote on religious grounds. The women’s^ 
groups argue that in giving them the vote in one clause 
and adding that other clause, is tantamount to depriv- 
ing them of their rights. The native customs are not 
known for their equal treatment of the women. 

(For a woman’s view of FESTAC see p: 8.) 

ft ft ft 1 

Ih Israel, a law granting abortion was passed over 
strong religious objection. The law requires a woman 
to get the approval of two doctors and a social worker, 
and will not go into effect for a year. . 

Lucy Parsons' life and legacy 

Lucy Parsons, American Revolutionary, by Carolyn 
Ashbaugh. Charles H. Kerr, Chicago, $3.95. 

Today, on the 100th anniversary of the 1877 General 
Strike (see News & Letters, Jan. -Feb. 1977) that had 
such a profound influence on Lucy Parsons, it behooves 
us to place in history and revolutionary perspective this 
woman’s life. This history of Lucy Parsons is indeed 
welcomed. We find ourselves witness to a woman, of 
Black and Indian heritage, as an American revolutionary. 

Lucy Gathings and Albert Parsons, with whom she 
left Texas in 1872, came out of the white supremacist 
South. That they saw through it, met, fell in love, took 
measure of this capitalist society and found it wanting— 
is not only remarkable, but a tribute to the human spirit 
and the revolutionary times they lived in. 

Following Lucy and Albert to Chicago* one becomes 
aware of the richness of that city’s great labor and un- 
employed struggles, of the many socialist and anarchist 
organizations, of radical ideas that abounded. 

With the mid-1880s struggle for the eight-hour day, 
Lucy and Albert,, just as in 1877, are swept into the 
struggle by the sheer number of workers involved. Yet, 
where Marx had included the earlier eight-hour day 
struggles of 1866 right in Capital, saying that the question 
of workers .of “when does my day begin and when does 
it end,” was a far greater declaration than the pompous 
Rights of Man, Lucy and Albert never seem to see work- 
ers as Reason. Which is why, when times are “passive” 
and capitalism especially brutal, suddenly the answer 
seems to be “the bomb.” 

Through slavery, atrocities and child labor, the- 
bosses and their police and their press practiced more 
violence against labor and radicals than did any anarch; 
1st against capitalism. In face of the Haym'arket Police 
Riot in 1886 which led to the frame-up of seven men 
and rail-roading of four to the gallows, her beloved A1-- 
bert included, and lynchings and mass murder of Blacks, 
Lucy Parsons’ hatred of this society grew with a passion 
that has few equals. 

Not so much from the little that is left of her writ- 
ings, but from where her remarkable and revolutionary 
life led heir, I am led to believe that she, like so many 
others of her period — although they had the revolu- 
tionary fire burning bright within because they broke 
with bourgeois society — had in thought not gone any- 
where as far as in action, and thus left no ground for us 
to work out a total philosophy of revolution. 

In the end, Lucy Pardons does go for “vanguardism” 
and joins the Communist Party (1939), rather than unit- 
ing theory and practice, thus permitting such a trans- 
formation into opposite as state-capitalism calling itself 
Communism to appear as the “legacy,” And so the CP 
is trying to make it be. But everything in Lucy Parsons’ 
activity speaks against such a conclusion. 

This is an important and moving work and will aid 
in preserving the true heritage of Lucy Parsons, Black 
Revolutionary Woman — the second America of un- 
finished revolutions that cry out for completion in our 
time. —Angela Terrano 

' Local News & Letter* Committee* can be 7 
!J; contacted directly in the following area*: v 
\ DETROIT: 1900 E. Jefferson, V 

Detroit, Mich. 48207 (259-0404) V 
!; SAN FRANCISCO: PO Box 77303, Station E, 

“ San Frandseo, Cal. 94107 

\\ LOS ANGELES: PO Box 29194, V 

7 Los Angeles, Calif. 90029 !i 

( NEW YORK: PO Box 5463, Grand Central Sta. 

New York, N Y. 10017 

CHICAGO: PO Box 11865 V 

7 Chicago, IL 60611 

« FLINT: PO Box 3384 ’> 

Flint, Mich. 48502 « 
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workers rally against budget cuts 


NY transit 

New York, N.Y. — Thousands of transit work- 
ers rallied downtown on Feb. 11 to show the 
Emergency Financial Control Board (EFCB), 
which really runs the City, that they will not, 
tolerate more budget cuts or any interference 
with their contract. 

■ -T ■ 

Uniroyal rehires lose seniority 

Detroit, Mich. — At Uniroyal, the company sure knows 
how to cheat the employees. They’ve started to rehire a 
lot of workers who were laid-off over two years ago. 
But what they’ve done is to wait until two yt^ars were 
up and the workers’ seniority rights have. run out. 

Now they can hire back experienced people, but with 
no seniority. In some departments, we have the crazy 
situation of rehires who have only 15 minutes’ difference 
in “seniority.” 

At least the “new” people didn’t lose their union 
representation, but it’s hard to know what that’s worfli 
right now. Pete Swider, the man who built 500 radial-ply 
tires (and went around with a “500 Club” T-shirt on) a 
little over a year ago, and lowered the rates on that 
tire (so you have to build more in order to make it), got 
elected Committee Chairman by something like four 
votes. In some departments on some shifts, therd aren’t 
any committeemen right now. 

In general, the work has been getting harder here. 
Right now the company is getting very picky about 
scrap, and inspectors are always snuffling their noses 
around in your work, which makes it even harder. 

How do they expect not to get some scrap, when the 
rates are so far -down and you have to build them so 
fast to make it? Sometimes you get yelled at for just a 
tiny strip of material and they weigh it on a scale. The 
speed-up and pressure is really bad. 

, — Tire builder 


The Transit Workers Uffion (TWU) asked the public 
to join the demonstration on the basis of recent decreases 
in services. While the politicians and bureaucrats were 
speaking about what the City “ought” to do, the workers 
were chanting “strike!” 

Cuts in subway and bus service have already caused 
inconvenience, discomfort and danger to the public and 
workers alike. Meanwhile, all City workers’ pay is frozen. 
Most of the unions have acquiesced in the freeze and 
even agreed to decreases in wages and benefits. A few 
have won improvements, only to have their contracts 
voided by the EFCB. 

The TWU recently negotiated a pay increase in ex- 
change for a promised increase in “productivity,” after 
which the City announced the service cuts — in other 
words, lay-offs and speed-up for the workers. And even 
that contract may not survive the present review by the 
EFCB. " 

The EFCB was appointed by the State to oversee the 
City’s fiscal problems, but it represents the banks whose 
loans keep the City on' a string. Recently, the Board sug- 
gested placing a member, with veto power, right into 
City government, ending the pretense that our elected 
officials have any independence from Wall Street. 

Now the banks are threatening to withhold all loans 
unless the City agrees to drop its affirmative action laws 
relating to them. A banking representative spoke at a 
recent hearing on proposed regulations to broaden job 
opportunities for minorities and women, and called the 
rules “un-American, unreasonable and unjust.” 

A new study of the City’s problems has just come out, 
jointly written by Harry Van Arsdale, chief union bureau- 
crat, and David Rockefeller, banker extraordinaire, rec- 
ommending the elimination of affirmative action and 
rent control. 

Assaults on welfare, child care, the public schools 
and the university system continue. So far, each group 
in the city has held its own separate protest. Perhaps the 
transit workers will start something new— a subway strike 
would be a good start for a general strike! 


FROM THE AUTi 


Fleetwood 
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Detroit, Mich. — The latest news is that Rufus Cole- 
man, Local 15 president, locked the door to the com- 
mittee room on the third floor, last week. He said that 
the committeemen were sitting in there, drinking cof- 
fee and not being available to the membership. Every- 
thing he said is true about most of the committeemen, 
but to me it just means that the elections are coming 
up, and Rufus is trying to look good. 

Some of the committeemen are still hiding, even 
with the door j locked. In Dept. 11, there is Howard 
George. He has beeiv a committeeman for quite a few 
years, but most of the time he is hiding out in the cafe- 
teria or someplace else where you can’t find him. The 
turnover in Dept. 11 is so big that he hasn’t had much 
opposition in years. 

Yet Dept. 11 is in the worst shape of any depart- 
ment at Fleetwood, especially where Howard George is, 
on the fourth floor. Just about every job has an un- 
settled “78,” and you have to do that operation 54 hours 
a week now. 

Also,, in Dept. 21, Wayne Powell is coming around 
again after laying low since last summer. Even his own 
clique is mad at him, so I don’t believe he can win. But 
you know Dept. 21 needs somebody who will do some- 
thing... The way it is now, they have no committee serv- 
ice at all, with Powell disappeared and the alternate on 
sick leave. 

I feel like this time the rank-and-file is sick of 
election games and tricks. We have never gone this long 
without a local agreement in all the time I’ve been here 
— which is nearly 10 years. 

If we are going to really change this mess at Fleet- 
wood, it will take more than Rufus locking the com- 
mittee room door. 

— Fleetwood worker, afternoons 

■ . ■ ' ’• .Jf 

Ford Qiicago 

Chicago, 111.— Before I started working at Ford I 
was a cook making good money. But I was putting in 
from 70 to 80 hours per week, and working weekends 
and holidays. So I figured I would get a job where I 
could work 40 hours a week and come home for the 
weekend. Now here I am, working six days a week and 
ten hours a day. I don’t think the working man really 
has a chance. What are you going to do? You’ve got to 
survive. 

A friend of mine just got his hand operated on twice. 
He hurt it in the plant and they still haven’t fixed it 
right. He can only work eight hours a day because he’s 
not a “complete, full man with two hands.” 

On medical, they put you under investigation to see 
if you’re really sick. The doctor that’s involved is under 


a big strain* because they are pressuring him. I know 
a worker who had two hernia operations from the 
work. He tried to get compensation but they said 
there was no way to pinpoint when and what caused 
the hernia. But there’s nothing else involved except the 
job. 

—Ford worker, day shift 

Dodge Truck 

Warren, Mich. — I heard about a young Black woman 
assembler on the final line who had a hand injury. She 
wasn’t allowed to go to medical until the relief man had 
finished relieving. She asked the foreman to call for the 
, chief steward, Jack Barrett, but he didn’t come. 

When she finally was allowed to go to medical, the 
doctor told her she had a left fractured hand and 
gave her a PQX, saying not to use the hand. The fore- 
man put her right bapk on the job. 

She looked for Barrett during lunch break and when 
she found him, he said the foreman never called. When 
he came over to the area after lunch, she was sent back 
to medical to get another PQX. When she came back 
again, Barrett was gone, and the foreman put her back 
on the job. 

When she called Barrett again, he didn’t show up 
for two hours. When he finally came, he told her she 
would have to do the job with one hand — even though 
the foreman had threatened her about messing up. She 
ended up doing the job the whole night with. a broken 
hand. 

— Main building worker 

GM South Gate 

South Gate, , Cal. — The jobs in Trim have been so 
impossible that the workers with seniority wrote griev- 
ances on them and were consequently taken off and put 
on less demanding assignments. Who takes their place? 
The new hire, who has little if any seniority, and cer- 
tainly no rights. 

For two days, close to 40 workers in Trim alone 
stayed' out. Because GM hires the minimum of workers — 
heightened by the fact that the company has just laid 
off 200 or more workers— it has had to reshuffle its 
“spare parts,” the emergency operators. Many .EO’s 
were sent to Trim from Body Shop. After the first day, 
some body shop EO’s were saying “While I was in Trim, 
I was only able to do half the job and was still falling 
behind!” Others found excuses to get sent home rather 
than work in Trim another day. 

— GM South Gate worker 
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^ 5,000 jam 
plant— but 


Five thousand jobless workers besieged Chrysler 
Corporation’s Detroit Tank plant on Jan. 3 looking for 
jobs only to find out there were no applications available. 

There was no explanation of why the crowd showed 
up, except that Chrysler annquneed last year that it 
would hire 1,000 workers at the plant during 1977. How- 
ever, laid off workers from other Chrysler plants have 
first choice at the jobs, and no new workers are to be 
hired until that list is exhausted. 

The scene was reminiscent of Nov. 1 at Detroit’s 
Cadillac plant, again when no hiring was being done. 
Both incidents demonstrate the widespread unemploy- 
_ ment of some 10 million workers across (he nation. , 

Meanwhile, temporary shutdowns have been an- 
nounced by a number of auto companies in mid-Janu- 
ary, including Chrysler plants in Hamtramck, St. Louis 
and Newark, GM plants making small cars and Ford 
plants as well as individual departments. The lay-offs 
involve tens of thousands of workers for periods varying 
from a week to months. 

Now hear this. Auto sales are up by 17 percent over 
last year, making the 10.1 million sales the fourth highest 
in history, and profits for the Big Three have set records. 

These record profits have come out of the hides of 
the reduced work force that has beep working since the 
big layoffs two years ago. It means the auto corporations 
are getting out record production with at least 30,000 
less workers than they had before the lay-offs. No wonder 
they’re making their record profits. 

Skilled trades, as well as production workers, are 
getting weary of 10-12 hour days, six and seven days a 
week while unemployment among young workers con- 
tinues to increase. The^apprenticeship programs for young 
skilled workers are supported by the union and man- 
agement, and both only give lip service to the problem. 
Both know overtime kills employment. Government, in- 
, dustry and the labor unions keep their crying towels out, 
but the real suffering keeps eating away at the workers— 
employed and unemployed. 


Workers pay for military bloat 

by Felix Martin, West Coast Editor 

It is the time of year for the military-industrial 
complex to scare the hell out of us, the taxpayers, with 
the idea that the United States is about to be “taken 
over” by the Russians. At least this is what the war 
hawks in the Pentagon and the government bureaucrats 
want us to believe. 

In this year’s annual report to Congress, the Penta-' 
gon argues that in spite of detente, in spite of the arms 
limitations talks, and in spite of the wheat deal, the 
situation today with Russia is more dangerous than in 
the 1960s. Unless we do something quick, the Russians 
will be landing on our beaches. 

This year the threat is supposedly so grave that the 
war jUnkies are forming committees to bring pressure 
on President Carter and Congress against any softness 
in policy toward the Soviet Union and to increase the 
defense budget. 

A worker in my plant said, “They are beginning to 
tell us again that there are Communists under our beds, 
behind every rose bush, end it’s better dead than red.” 
Those slogans seem to be always new. 

This year’s Pentagon report makes it clear what a 
sham the SALT talks Were — the same familiar double- 
talk that the imperialists on both sides use — talk peace, 
but prepare for war. 

In spite of all this propoganda, the main threat 
posed by the military might of both Russia and the 
United States is not to each other. It is to keep in line 
those countries which fall under their influence; 

The people who suffer under Russia’s imperialism 
are not Americans, but East Europeans. It was Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia that Russia invaded, not the United 
States, The greatest reason for the current Russian 
military build-up is that the Russian ruling class is 
afraid of the workers of Eastern Europe, as well as 
their own working class. 

Similarly, it is the working class in the Third World, 
Latin America, Africa, Asia, who suffer most from U.S. 
imperialist military might. Much of the military defense 
budget goes to prepare for new military intervention 
in places like South Africa or any' plaee where people 
begin fighting to free themselves from U.S.-backed 
oppressors. 

This propagandizing the Russian threat is a cover-up 
to hide the real truth from the American taxpayers. The 
real danger is not to our security, but to the profits of 
the military-industrial complex. 
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World -wide economic crises and move to the right 


The myriad expeditions by President Carter’s ap- 
pointees to every corner of the globe — beginning with 
Vice-President Mondale’s consultations with America’s 
allies in West Europe and Japan, in the very first week 
after the inauguration — try to give the impression that 
the new administration is taking charge. Such flurries 
of activity, even when they include the likes of -Secre- 
tary of State Cyrus Vance’s journeys to Moscow and 
the Middle East, as well as the already concluded tour 
of Africa by Andrew Young, have served only to reveal 
the diversity and depth of the, crises — economic, polit- 
ical and military — and the world-wide move to the right 
that has characterized the rulers’ responses. 

* It was not for any such superficial-reasons as “re- 
affirming old friendships” that Mondale was so quickly 
dispatched. The urgency is real. While some “Marxist” 
economists have convinced themselves that the reces- 
sion “came to an end in 1975”, bourgeois economists are 
agreed that the economy, far from recovering from the 
worst crisis since World War II, is on tlie brink of yet 
another serious decline. 

For Britain and for Italy, no significant recovery has 
yet begun, and prospects are grim. British unemploy- 
ment has now officially reached 1.4 million — highest 
since the Depression. Prime Minister Callaghan imme- 
diately admitted that he could see only more unemploy- 
ment in the immediate future, as public spending cuts 
demanded by the International Monetary Fund take ef- 
fect. In Italy, inflation is currently running at 20 per- 
cent, and oil price increases have so devastated the 
economy, -that no growth at all is forecast for 1977. 
Other forecasts — in Europe, and in the underdeveloped 
world— are either only marginally better, or worse. 

Thus, while even the so-called “strong” economies 
of the U.S., Germany and Japan also face severe strains, 
Mondale’s meeting with German Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt was seen as the most critical of his trip. On 
both economics and politics, S'chmidt was reminding 
Mondale that he had “saved” Portugal for NATO with 
his strategy, while Kissinger had been ready to concede 
it; and telling Carter that he did not intend to be dic- 
tated to by the U.S. 


Thus, while both Carter and Schmidt prepare their 
differing positions for the “economic summit” meeting 
of the -industrial West now slated for summer, and their 
“unified” position as NATO facing Russian military 
forces in Europe, neither can afford to take their eyes 
for one minute off the “North-South debate” between 
the developed and the underdeveloped countries. 

So desperate has the situation become for the 
“South” side of that confrontation, and so much in- 
stability has that desperation introduced, that even 
Secretary Vance is saying that “the issues of the Nprth- 
South debate will determine how— or whether — the next 
- generation will live.” Since the rise of the OPEC pow- 
ers in 1973 and the effects of their oil price increases 
on the rest of the underdeveloped world, it has become 
s' clear that to subsume all under the term “Third World” 
is to ignore the creation of an actual “Fourth World,” 
with 1.2 billion people subsisting on per capita incomes 
of less than $200 a year. 

Where, during the sixties, this figure was increasing 
at a rate of two percent a year, since 1973 no economic 
growth at all has been seen, and incomes have steadily 
fallen. Only the rate of indebtedness and the death rate 
' have consistently risen. 

These conditions Have assured that what Vance 
terms “instability” — the threat of social revolution — 
will continue to emerge from South Africa to Colombia, 
and from Lebanon to India. Most telling is the fact that 
in many countries — including Panama, Poland, Portugal 
and Egypt — the cause of the revolt is the price of food. 
There is no doubt that it is the seriousness of this 
threat, along with rebellion ' in the “advanced” coun- 
tries, which is being reflected in the world-wide move 
to the right we are now experiencing. 

Such a move is evident in the Middle East, where 
the aftermath of the Lebanese civil war left the most 
right wing elements in the ascendancy, both inside Israel 
and in the Arab world, where Saudi Arabia has a host 
of like-minded allies terrified of the new social forces 
in the Middle East and determined to suppress them. 

Or take Europe, East and West. The sweeping unrest 


seen in last year’s Polish strikes has not only persisted 
in Poland, hut spread to East Germany and Czechoslo- 
vakia, with the resulting crackdown more severe than 
’any since 1968. All signs point to Russia’s planning of 
even harsher measures, both in East Europe and in 
Russia itself. ' 

But nowhere can the measure of the reaction be 
taken more clearly than in that model of bourgeois 
democracy — Britain— which is currently experiencing a 
McCarthyite hysteria which threatens to equal that of 
the USA in the ’50s. Coming as it does not only from 
the corporate board rooms and the Tory benches in 
Parliament, '"but also from within the leadership of the 
Labor Party, including some of the “Left wing,” its 
proportions could grow enormously. 

The truth is that it is the working class— in Britain 
and throughout the world — which threatens the contin- 
uation of this murderous, degenerate capitalist system. 
The months ahead are sure to see President Carter- send- 
ing out many more emissaries to ever-new countries 
as both the crises and the revolt deepen. 
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THE BLACK DIMENSION 

Nigeria is at the moment in the middle 
of a cultural extravaganza called FES- 
TAC, Delegations from all African coun- 
tries and Black communities from the 
U.S., Canada, Australia, Britain and 
other lands are represented. It is costing 
almost $300 million to stage. The govern- 
ment justifies this on the grounds that 
such activities raise the “consciousness 
of the Black man.” Part of the extrava- 
ganza is a colloquium to examine the 
fortunes of the Black 'man. A -Brazilian 
Black submitted a pertinent paper on 
the plight of Black people in Brazil. His 
paper was turned down on the grounds 
that it was “too ideological”! A lot of 
the papers deal with the past of the 
Black people. Papers dealing with prob- 
lems are not allowed.- The Military Gov- 
ernment is chalking -up the festivities as 
one of its accomplishmerits. 

Correspondent 
West Africa 

Editor’s Note: For more on FESTAC, 
see “Our Life and Times,” p.8. 

* * * 

The struggle for school integration is 
beginning now in L.A. A march to the 
Board of Education took place Feb. 12 
but many in the Latin American and 
Asian communities were not in attend- 
ance. They say they fear that if school 
integration is achieved, special programs 
already in effect will be taken away. 
They should remember that bilingual 
education, benefitting non-Black minor- 
ities, was one of the gains that flowed 
from the Black movement in the sixties. 
And that the government rollback of 
civil rights gains, if allowed to continue 
without a struggle, will mean the eventual 
elimination of all special programs for 
every minority. 

Black Activist 
California 

* * * 

I was one of the millions who sat 
hypnotized by the TV showing of Roots. 
But when the ending was shown — how 
the Haley family arrived, with their white 
friends, into Tennessee, as if that state 
were the Mecca of Freedom, and the 
subsequent prospering of the family as 
mill owners, and educators— I thought, 
is this the message? That all Black 
people can really make it, if they have 


“what it takes” to succeed? Today? In 
racist America? 

I seem to remember that it was in 
Memphis, Tenn., where Black garbage 
workers were out on strike for a living 
wage and union recognition, that during 
his encouragement of this struggle, right 
there in Memphis, Martin Luther King 
was shot to death. The struggle for 
total liberation is still the only answer. 

Liberationist 

Detroit 

Editor’s Note: For John Alan’s view of 
of Roots, see p. 8. 

* * « 

The Concerned Black Parents of Engle- 
wood’s Youth would like to state that we 
have suffered for years alone, some of 
us without husbands, trying to raise our 
children in this city of plenty where we 
have none. We 'have watched our young 
children through the years play in the 
alleys with the rats, rabid dogs, dirty 
rags, filth, and broken bottles. Wien we 
ride the buses into the white neighbor- 
hoods, we see community houses, and 
feel we have a right to some of the same 
funds to open a house of our own for 
programs like reading, math, music, arts 
and crafts, cooking classes, sewing, furni- 
ture repair, class counseling for the 
mothers and children and free clothing 
and food for the needy. Our children also 
have a right to the tree of life. All who 
wish to uplift the quality of life in the 
ghettoes of this country can get in touch 
with me. 

Helen Jackson 
6440 South Ashland 
Chicago, 111. 60636 

• 

CIVIL RIGHTS 

Nearly 150 people attended the first 
public hearing on Detroit’s proposed civil 
rights ordinance. The “new” city char- 
ter, passed by voters over three years 
ago, extended full civil rights protection 
to include age, handicaps, sex, marital 
status and sexual orientation to the al- 
ready-covered race, creed, color, and 
national origin. But the provisions of 
the charter have remained unenforce- 
able. 

A blind city worker told of discrimi- 
nation against .handicapped city workers. 
A Black man in -a wheelchair told how 
his right to work or go anywhere was 


denied because the city streets were 
never cleared, of snow; the buses, even 
when they did run, were, like most pub- 
lic and private buildings, ' inaccessible 
to him. A gay liberationist told how re- 
ligious exemptions are used against gays. 

The hearing lasted only 1 hour and 45 
minutes and got almost no press cover- 
age. The ordinance is once again behind 
closed doors and still not passed. Now we 
have learned that the state civil rights 
law has been re-written, passed both 
houses of the Legislature and been signed 
by -the governor without a mention any- 
where. The masses who fought so hard 
for these laws know how little they are 
worth. The fact that we still use and 
fight for them doesn’t show faith — it 
shows desperation. 

Handicapped Fighter 
Detroit 

• 

MORE ON IRELAND 

I must reply to a few of Bob Potter’s 
comments in the last issue ... 

The IRA “would replace British capi- 
talists with Irish capitalists”? Where is 
it going to find them? A far greater 
amount of capital, land, and factories in 
Ireland is controlled outright by German 
and Anglo capitalists today than before 
1916 (and this was one of the causes of 
the 1916 revolt). 

As for the Peace Women’s movement 
“not being grounded in class activity”. . . 
let me point out that the State is war, 
and any anti-war movement has thus at 
least some potential as anti-state move- 
ment, some revolutionary potential that 
cannot be ignored. 

From Ireland I have heard that there 
are rebel meetings of the Peace move- 
ment being held in- the Shankill. The 
rebel Peace women demand that the 
“leaders” stop their international jet- 
tings-about and recognize that the prob- 
lem is in Ulster. They demand a consti- 
tutional-type convention for the Peace 
Movement with democratic controls from 


below. They want the magazine “Peace' 
By Peace” to publish factual local 
groups’ reports, instead of abstractions 
about peace. But whether the rebellion 
will spread or where it will go is hard 
to say. 

Living process is fluid; spontaneous, 
creative, flux of history. In Ulster either 
you work with living process or you do 
nothing . . . Dunayevskaya in Marxism 
and Freedom, in words of beauty, ' de- 
scribed the 1916 revolt. She saw pattern 
and in detail, but many Anglos, past and 
present, cannot see that pattern. As for 
the “overwhelming, non-politically con- 
scious majority” in Ireland, I was 
amazed when I was in Ireland at the 
degree of political consciousness, not just 
from political friends, but people I never 
expected it from. Perhaps we differ in 

what we mean by “political.” 

0 

Seamas 

Minnesota 

• 

UFW AND CALRA 

February saw nine new certifications 
of the UFW as bargaining agent, and 
three new contracts signed under the 
California Agricultural Labor Relations 
Act. HoWever, the Board set up to enforce 
the CALRA still acts slowly on unfair 
labor practice charges. Recently car- 
loads of protesters went to Sacramento, 
claiming the Board had acted on only 
“1/100 of the charges.” 

The Teamsters were convicted Jan. 24 
of more than 20 major violations of the 
CALRA at the V. B. Zaninovich grape 
ranch in Delano. Their penalty was a 
first in California labor law: they were 
ordered to re-imburse the cost of the in- 
vestigation and prosecution, and must 
post in each of their offices in the state 
an admission of having used violence and 
intimidation as “organizing tactics.” 

UFW Organize! 1 
Detroit 
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Notes from a diary: Roots, errors, and dialectics 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 
Author of PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 
and Marxism and Freedom 

The ^concerted way in which the mass media are 
trying to escape the consequences of the impact on the 
masses of the eight-day TV showing of Roots, has sent 
me back to the notes from my Diary on an entirely dif- 
ferent subject and different historic period — 1943, when 
Stalin tried to cover up the historic roots, that is, the - 
dialectical processes by which a product of labor 
assumes the specifically capitalistic value-form of a 
commodity. Just as the attempt, now, is being made not 
to make a category of slavery, reducing it to mere 
geneology, so, then, Russian theoreticians, in revising 
Marx’s theory of value, tried reducing the historic Sub- 
ject (the exploited laborer) to labor as an “element” 
inherent in all production “throughout history.” 

SLAVERY AND NEW TIMES 

It is not that slavery and wage labor are identical, 
of course. It is that the two concepts — yesterday’s 
slavery and today’s racism, both integral to U.S. capital- 
ism, on the one hand, and private capitalistic wage labor 
■and state-capitalism calling itself Communism, on the 
other hand— reach a point of such irreconcilable contra- 
diction with their Subjects, that the dialectics of history, 
under the mass impact of the new times, erases all 
distinction between past and present, between concept 
and reality, between objective and subjective, and you 
desire to uproot the existing society. 

To try to blot that out, in Stalin’s time, Stalin’s 
theoreticians tried to roll history back to “roots” beyond 
the .pale, when they revised Marx’s theory of value and 
surplus value in answer to the question the Russian stu- 
dents were then asking: what, precisely, was different 
in a Russian factory in their “socialist land” from that 
which Marx described in capitalistic England? In the 
same way, liberal journalists here today, even as the 
rulers in today’s and yesterday’s America, in sending 
the historic roots of slavery beyond the pale, whitewash 


the racism still oozing out of every pore of “the Ameri- 
can dream.” And it isn’t of course, only two different 
concepts that are being buried, but two different real 
and antagonistic worlds existing in the very same 
capitalistic America. Geneology, individual geneology at 
that, is a good way, they hope, to keep the racism of the 
present as deeply buried as the slavery of the past. 

JOAN ROBINSON AND LITERARY STYLE’ 

Just as ,the liberal journalists and historians today 
are busy explaining away Roots’ impact on the audi- 
ences, so my Diary reveals that it wasn’t a question 
that the independent academics in World War II didn’t 
know the reality of Stalin’s Russia, but that they never- 
theless proceeded to explain away Stalin’s startling re- 
vision of Marxism and break with the dialectic structure 
of Marx’s Capital as the needed antidote to the alleged 
mysticism of “Hegelian dialectics.” I felt this especially 
sharply in my 1947 discussion with the great British 
academic economist, Joan Robinson, who had praised 
the “expose” I had published in the American Economic 
Review (September, 1944 and 1945), but whose affinity of 
- ideas actually lay with the Russian economists on the 
question that the law of value operated also in a “social- 
ist society.” I thereupon called to her attention what I 
thought was not accidental: that she had left out a pair 
of parentheses in a quotation from Marx in her Essay 
on Marxian Economics. Specifically, this was a quotation 
from p.221 of Ch. 10, Vol. Ill of Capital, which inJVIarx’s 
text reads: 

“(Only when production will be under the conscious 
and prearranged 1 control of society, will society 
establish a direct relation between the quantity of 
social labor time employed in the production of 
definite articles and the quantity of the demand of 
society for them.)” 

By having left out the parentheses, Joan Robinson 
made Marx’s next series of sentences appear as if he 
were still talking of socialist production, as he continued: 
“the exchange or sale of commodities at their value is the 
rational way, the natural law of their equilibrium.” 
Joan Robinson got very upset as to why I had not 


brought the error to her attention, as the second printing 
of her Essay was going to press. I said I was sorry, but 
that it had never occurred to me that it was only a 
typographical error — it was just too ordinary an error 
for so serious a thinker to have made unless she literally 
didn’t see, i.e., conceive it. On the other hand, as Hegel 
put it, “error is a dynamic of truth,” and I hoped she 
would see that it was no simple matter of leaving out a 


(Continued on Page 6) 




WHO WE ARE 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year 
of the Detroit wildcats against Automation and the 
Montgomery, Ala. Bus Boycott against segregation 
— activities which signalled new movements from 
practice, which were themselves a form of theory. 
News & Letters was created so that the voices 
from below could be heard, and the unity of worker 
and intellectual, philosophy and revolutioh, could 
be worked out for our age. A Black production 
worker, Charles Denby, is the editor. 

The paper is the monthly publication of News 
and Letters Committees, an organization of Marxist- 
Humanists that stands for the abolition of capital- 
ism, whether in its private form as in the U.S., or 
in its state form calling itself Communist, as in 
Russia and China. The National Chairwoman, Raya 
Dunayevskaya, is the author of Philosophy and 
Revolution and Marxism and Freedom which spell 
out the philosophic ground of Marx’s Humanism 
for our age internationally, as American Civilization 
on Trial concretizes it on the American scene. In 
opposing this capitalistic, exploitative, racist, sexist” 
society, we participate in all freedom struggles 
and do not separate the mass activities of workers. 
Blacks, women and youth from the activity of 
thinking. We invite you to join with us both in the 
freedom struggles and in working out a theory of 
liberation for our age. 


f. Views 


AIM TRIAL 

Paul 'Durant Skyhorse and Richard 
Billings Mohawk are awaiting trial in 
Ventura County, California, in a case 
known as the “AIM Camp 13 murder” of 
cabdriver George Aird in October, 1974. 
The defendants and supporters say it is 
a frame-up designed to destroy the 
American Indian Movement in California. 

The defendants have been confined in 
solitary, shackled, beaten, and drugged 
with tranquilizers. Known CIA/FBI in- 
formants helped set the stage for the 
“murder” and Douglass Durham, mas- 
querading as “an Indian professor of 
psychology,” testified against the defend- 
ants. Persons arrested with the victim’s 
blood on their hands and clothing were 
granted immunity in return for testifying 
against the defendants. 

Support has come from Native Ameri- 
cans and from Chicano and Chicana 
workers in Ventura County, but mass 
support is desperately needed. Write or 
call: Skyhorse/Mohawk Judicial Libera- 
tion Committee, 322 N. Ave. 66, Highland 
Park, California 90042, phone (213) 255- 
3975. 

AIM Supporter 
Michigan 

• 

PRAISE AND CRITICISM 

' The great Latino page in 'the Jan.-Feb. 
N&L was a terrific way to celebrate the 
New Year in which outgoing President 
Ford had already drawn the battle lines 
around Puerto Rico. It was significant 
that the response of los boricuas to Ford’s 
announced plans to annex a new state 
was so-immediate and so negative that 
even the “statehood” Governor, elected 
by default, was forced to say, “no.” 

Supporter 

Chicago 

* * * 

I was disappointed in the recent column 
on sexist language. (News & Letters, 
December 1976). I see a change in lan- 
guage as a measure of revolt when it 
comes out of a mass movement, espe- 


cially with a class or race dimension. In 
1970 the fight to change job titles at ARA 
was part of a deep revolt against sexism 
of the most vicious kind. Last month, 
the City of Detroit put out a list revising 
all civil service job titles to non-sexist 
language, and it means almost nothing 
because they are laying people off, not 
hiring. 

Member, WL-N & L Committee 
Detroit 

* * * 

The Jan.-Feb. issue of N&L is great, 
one of the best I’ve seen. Absolutely 
everything was there. Peter Mallory and 
Ron Brokmeyer especially deserve ,a 
hand for their article on the Liberian 
shipping disaster. That small article was 
better than all the articles the Globe has 
published on this problem. All they’ve 
emphasized is the need for more “clean- 
up” technology rather than looking for 
the root of the problem in the capitalist 
nature of the shipping industry. 

Supporter 

Boston 

* *iS - N 

N & L is much freer of leftist cliche- 
ish rhetoric than one usually finds but 
still it could be put into plainer language. 

Psychoanalyst 
' California 

* * ♦ 

Yours is the best “Left” publication I 
get. Love and kisses from an old Emma 
Goldman anarchist. Keep up the good 
work! 

Bill Hoch 

California 

• 

PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 

Your reportage of worker struggles in 
Eastern Europe and other Communist 
countries is essential considering that 
most publications on the American Left 
either hand out blanket endorsements, 
tend to be reactionary in their political 
analysis, or ignore these struggles alto- 
gether. In our work to develop and apply 
Marxism to modern conditions while 


avoiding the pitfalls of Moscow or 
Peking, we must shy away from report- 
ing that parrots CIA propaganda. 

Marx and Engels rightfully left solu- 
tions out of the Communist Manifesto. 
Democratic-minded communists are not 
reactionary conspirators, as they are 
stigmatized toy their respective govern- 
ments. Neither are all dissidents in these 
lands progressive freedom fighters. 
People have to teach themselves how to 
think. We cannot blindly follow words, 
phrases or leaders. N&L goes a long way 
toward providing a tool in this area. It’s 
a shame your circulation isn’t a couple 
of million. , 

Supporter 

Virginia 

» * * 

The new collection of Political-Philo- 
sophic Letters gave me all sorts of ideas 
for other pamphlets that could be put 
together. Raya’s Outline of Capital from 
the Archives, the American Economic 
Review debate, the last Political-Philo- 
sophic Letter on “Today’s Global Crisis,” 
the review of Mandel’s “Marxist Eco- 
nomic Theory,” the Critique of Rosa 
Luxemburg’s Accumulation of Capital— 
what a pamphlet that would make to 
show exactly what Marxist-Humanism 
means in terms of economics. 

Student 

Boston 

Editor’s Note: A Guide to the “Ar- 
chives,” the Raya Dunayeyskaya Col- 
lection on deposit at WSU (and avail- 
able on microfilm from them), can be 
ordered from News and Letters for 35< . 

* * * 

What a triangle we are in. The com- 
pany controls the union, the union con- 
trols the workers. When you pick up the 
Jan.-Feb. issue of News & Letters and 
see articles written by six different work- 
ers in six different places all pointing 
out the same problem, you can see where 
all labor stands— pushed to the limit, by 
and for a society of bureaucrats that use 
our own labor to further enslave us in 
this capitalist system. 

Auto Worker 
California 

* * * 

I was pleased to see you dealing with 
the faker labor unions, but less pleased 
with the failure to analyze the reasons 
why the labor unions have degenerated 


into the job-trust outfits (and misfits) 
they are today. You might have alluded 
to the Job-consciousness of workers to- 
day, as opposed to the requisite class- 
consciousness so necessary to the work- 
ers for reconstruction of a sane, rational 
socialist society ... I also regret that 
News & Letters does not have a program 
or plan for the aforementioned, implied 
revolution. I would like to call your at- 
tention to the Socialist Labor Party 
whose purpose is to educate and agitate 
amongst the working class to organize 
into Socialist Industrial Unions ... 

Michael Ecker 
NewYork 

* » * 

Editor’s Note: “People everywhere to- 
day are looking for a new way of life 
under which they can be free to guide 
their own destiny, to set and establish 
their own way of living, own conditions 
of work, and own forms of associatin 
with each other . . . The new historic 
passions and forces set in motion in the 
1950s gave birth to a new generation of 
revolutionaries in the 1960s, and in the 
1970s have put a mark of urgency on the 
need for integrality of dialectics and or- 
ganization. As against the ‘party to lead’ 
concept, such integrality of dialectics 
and organization reflects the revolution- 
ary maturity of the age and its passion 
for a philosophy of liberation.” Those are 
a few lines .from the ConstitutioD of 
News and Letters Committees, Copies 
are available for postage cost: 13*. 

• 

SPANISH WORKERS APPEAL 

In the beginning of February, police 
in Barcelona violently invaded a meet- 
ing of 50 CNT anarchosyndicalists and 
arrested the participants. A week later 
judicial authorities ordered their re- 
lease, but the police have refused, and 
have submitted the prisoners to ill-treat- 
ment to extract “confessions” about arms 
storage. AIT (Association International 
Des Travailleurs) is asking for interna- 
tional help to free pur comrades. Mes- 
sages of protest should be sent to the 
Spanish Embassy in ypur locality, the 
“Gobemacion Civil de Barcelona,” or 
the “Ministerio de la Gobernacion” in 
Madrid to let them know how their ac- 
tions revolt the whole world. 

International Workers Assoc, 
France 
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TWO WORLDS 


(Continued from Page 5) 

pair of parentheses, but the oh, so-needed dialectic for 
reading Marx. Naturally this made her angrier still: 
Oh you Hegelians! That is exactly what was wrong with 
Marx. If only he had allowed Engels, who had a good 
“Anglo-Saxon” style, to write his Capital for him.’ 5 
UPROOTING, OR FORGETTING? 

Error, indeed, does not act as a “dynamic of truth’’ 
where dialectics is rejected as the needed methodology, 
whether that be by bourgeois thinkers or professed 
Marxists. What is at stake is the recreation, not so much 
of causal connections between past and present, undiluted 
by “errors,’’ but of uprooting the existing society. It is 
the neglect of this, just this, concept of the dialectics of 
negation which, in fact, is at the root of mistakes when 
they are serious— and it is only when they are serious 
that they merit becoming subjects of controversy. 

Fairly recently (in the early 1970s rather than the 
1940s), an error aroused my ire, again not because it 
was a matter of “catching” someone making a mistake, 
but of confronting a mistake which eradicated both a 
concept and a whole page of history I was reading Fred 
Halliday’s first translation into English of Karl Korsch’s 
1923 Marxism and Philosophy, and 1930 Anti-Critique, 
and out jumped the reference to the German edition of 
Marx and Engels’ Letters to Nikolaion.*’ 5 

For some 20 years, I had borne in silence the vulgar 
bourgeois scholarship’s disregard of Russian history, 
specifically on the topic of Rosa Luxemburg’s scrupulous 
revolutionary manner Of protecting the names of dissi- 
dents of thfe Tsarist regime. In 1913, when she had written 
her greatest theoretical work. Accumulation of Capital, 
she devoted Ch. XX to Nikolai-on. By the 1920s, when 
“the West” first started paying attentijn to her work, 
“Russians!’ took for granted that everyone knew that 
there was no such name; that the hyphen before the 
“on” signified that the name was not spelled out, but 
was the ending of any ordinary name; and that, in fact, 
the name was Danielson. Nikolai Danielson was a great 
Russian Populist and the first editor and translator into 
Russian of Marx’s Capital. 

When Oxford University Press, after a lapse of nearly 
40. years, finally published Rosa Luxemburg’s Accumu- 
lation of Capital in English translation, I was shocked 
to find that, despite the fact that the translation is by 
no less a scholar than Dr. Agnes Schwarzchild; that it 
had a prefatory note on Rosa herself by none other than 
Dr. W. Stark; and that it carried a 15-page Introduction 
by Joan Robinson, who was full of praise for the “dy- 
namic model” of capitalist development by Rosa Luxem- 
burg “neglected by Marxists,” nevertheless the name of 
Ch. XX was Nikolayon. 

With all this accumulation of erudition and high 
regard for Rosa Luxemburg, a “technical” error of 
such vast dimensions as to eliminate nothing short of 
tMe autocratic era of Tsarist censorship could only, it 
seemed to me, be due to the capitalistic class character 
of the new discoverers of Rosa Luxmburg’s work. Un- 
fortunately, it was not limited to the bourgeois scholars. 

In 1968, the Monthly Review Press reproduced it 
“as is.” And, in 1970, in an entirely different work 
published by New Left Books, the German disregard of 
Russia's theoretical contribution is so total, that even 
so great an independent Marxist as Karl Korsch refers 
to “the outstanding introduction by the editor Kurt 
Mandelbaum to the German edition of Marx and Engels’ 
Letters to Nikolaion.” By then, I did fire off an epistle 
to Fred Halliday, the editor of Korsch’s work, stating 
that it was one thing for bourgeois academics to make 
such errors, but for Marxists to do so displays more 
than forgetfulness of a page of history; it is the dialectics 
of present’ history that is the issue. After some delay, 
I did finally get an acknowledgement from Fred Halli- 
day, to the effect that he had turned my letter over to 
the publisher. There has been no second edition of 
Korsch’s work, but why could a' correction not have 
appeared in the New Left Review? 

The “New Left”, as the old and new academics, 
is so bereft of seriousness towards dialectics, be it of 
roots or errors, he it of history, past and present, that 
they all end up by tailending some state power. Which 
is why, “East” or “West,” empiricist concepts are so 
far removed from the dialectics of liberation. 


*In a way, Joan Robinson's Preface to the second edition 
of her Essay on Marxian Economics says the same 
thing when she holds that Marx’s “academic analysis 
can be separated from its unacceptable ideology,” and, 
again, when she talks of Marx’s “nineteenth-century 
metaphysical habits of thought”— her designation for 
Hegelian dialectics. What came out more sharply in 
our conversation (and in her commentary on State-Capi- 
talism' and Marxism), was the direct reference to Hegel 
and Marx. Her “taking sides” with the Russian theorists 
on the whole question of the law of value and “social- 
ism”, as well as the dialectical structure of Capital, was 
no more accidental than her “taking sides” with the 
“communes” in China during the Cultural Revolution. 
(See her commentary on my first draft of Marxism and 
Freedom, which was called State-Capitalism and Marx- 
ism, in The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, Vol. Ill, 
Section 3, on deposit at the Labor History Library of 
Wayne State University, Detroit, MI, 48202, and avail- 
able on microfilm. Also see Joan Robinson’s Cultural 
Revolution in China, Penguin, Baltimore, 1969.) 

!5 ’ : See Karl Korsch, Marxism and Philosophy (New Left 
Books, London), 1970, p. 123, ftn. 38. 


La Align uses seized Alanzo 
records to deport 'illegals' 

Detroit, Mich. — The Border Patrol (La Migra) of 
the U.S. Immigration and Naturalization Service has 
been using the confidential files of the Manzo Area 
Council of Tucson, Ariz., to locate, harass and deport 
persons legally entitled to remain in the U.S. who have 
not been informed of their legal rights or status. 

Among them are people whose immediate family 
are citizens, or who were born here but lack a birth 
certificate, or who entered the U.S’. before the first immi- 
gration law for Mexico was passed in the ’20s. 

The files were confiscated when the Patrol raided 
Manzo in April 1976, allegedly looking for evidence of 
attempt to defraud U.S. welfare agencies. They found no 
such evidence. The Manzo Council was funded in 1965 
by the U.S. Community Services Administration, and 
has helped residents deal with the red tape and language 
barrier preventing them fronT'taking advantage of exist- 
ing social services. In January of 1976, Manzo also began 
an immigration counselling program, following U.S. 
guidelines. 

This program was needed because of the overt 
racism of government agencies — most often taking the 
form of arbitrary raids and mass deportations by La 
Migra — which do not inform the estimated 75 percent of 
Mexican nationals in the -U.S. who are eligible to be- 
come legal resident aliens or citizens of these rights. At 
the same time, employers of the so-called illegal aliens 
are explicitly exempt from prosecution for harboring 
them, or paying them starvation wages out of which 
they make tremendous profits. 

In addition to mass deportations of those who had 
sought confidential counselling, four of Manzo’s workers 
are now facing charges ranging from transporting and 
aiding and abetting illegal aliens and felons to conspiracy. 

If convicted, not only would the four — Margo Cowan, 
Cathy Montano, Margie Ramirez, and Sister Ann Gabriel 
— face a total prison sentence of 166 years, but it would 
set a precedent endangering all programs to advise 
aliens and threaten the rights of all persons seeking 
private counselling. To help, please write or call: Manzo 
Area Council, 1025 N. Grande, Tucson Ariz., 85705 — -(602) 
623-5739 (In Detroit, 831-6971). 

Protest Argentine repression 

New York, N. Y. — A picket line in front of the 
Argentine consulate in midtown Manhattan on Feb. 10 
presented a sharp contrast to the luxurious wealth all 
around us, for we were talking about the death and 
violent suppression of a whole nation of people. 

The demonstration was called by the Solidarity 
Committee with the Argentine People (S.C.A.P.), to 
protest the death sentences of 41 Argentine political 
prisoners. And these are only the ones we know about! 
Many more have already been killed or have simply 
disappeared. According to S.C.A.P., there are crema- 
toria in Cordoba for disposing of political dissenters. 
We shouted slogans comparing Argentina today to 
Germany under the Nazis. 

Men, women and even children have been mur- 
dered. Fanatical anti-Semitism has been unloosed; ten 
Catholic priests have been killed. Strikes have been 
violently suppressed at Fiat and elsewhere. A poet was 
beaten and arrested in full public view in Rosario. 

For petitions, or to send contributions, write to 
S.C.A.P., 41 Union Square, W., Rm. 1037, New York, 
N.Y., 10003. 

We apologize for the error in transposing 
the headlines on the two Spanish articles 
in our last issue. ^ 

Nos disculpamos del error en el numero 
pasado en tran$poner las cabeceras de los dos 
articulos espanoles. 


Some of us supporting native people’s liberation 
movements in England are angered at a recent attack 
by a British AIM spokesperson on the Australian Abo- 
rigines. According to this anonymous “anti-imperialist,” 
“to draw a parallel between the oppression of North 
American Indian people and the Australian Aborigine is 
. . . impossible, except if you happen to abide by the 
ideology of the reactionary petty bourgeois” (From AIM 
Bulletin No. 5, published in Birmingham, England). 

It is true that certain minority rights groups once 
found the Australian Aboriginals an attractive and tame 
enough people to support with ease. That was before the 
Aborigines opened up Embassies, carried out civil dis- 
obedience, took . mining companies to court and cried 
“Black power!” and “Self-determination!” 

The AIM writer asks why Aboriginal supporters don’t 
draw parallels between the people of South Africa, Zim- 
babwe, Palestine or Oman, and their own? In fact, some 
of us were doing that before AIM was born. 

I would Jike to hear responses from anydne in AIM 
in the U.S. I have spoken to the organizer of the upcom- 
ing Research and Action. Group some of us hope to estab- 
lish in London, which will bring representatives of native 
peoples to London, Bonn, etc. to facilitate their confront- 
ing RTZ, Alcan, etc. in their citadels of power. This idea 
came from Aborigines in Queensland . '. . We’re hoping 


by Shainape Shcapwe 

Two important developments involving Native 
Americans in Michigan are turning, a town in the Upper 
Peninsula, Sault Ste. Marie, and the whole state of 
Michigan, into a legal battlefield. 

In Sault Ste. Marie, the battle is over a low-cost 
housing project the Indians want to replace their dilapi- 
dated housing. The program would involve putting up 
65 low-cost housing units in the area owned by the 
Indians, to which HUD has agreed. 

But the so-called white liberals and others who had 
supported efforts to improve the living conditions of the 
Indians there seem to have turned against them. The 
big cry of the whites, including a Catholic priest who now 
calls the Indians morons, is that if the Indians get the 
low-cost housing they will set back the “assimilation 
process.” 

By the “assimilation process” they mean making the 
Indians over in their own mold. They’ll take an Indian, 
train him to be a welder, at the end of which he is 
supposed to be almost as “good” as the whites. Then he 
is sent back to the reservation . . . and for what? What’s 
he going to weld on the reservation?. 

That’s fine if someone wants that. But Indians just 
don’t think like that. Ir. present society, the measure of 
how much you are worth is how much more you acquire 
than you need. It’s based on greed. T^is kind of life is 
completely alien to Indians, who believe ip everyone 
having enough to live a good life. 

The same thing with land. Whites have the idea that 
they can own the land. You can’t own land. It’s there 
for everyone to share, and is to be protected for future 
generations to enjoy. We believe our philosophy of life 
is better than the one of dog-eat-dog that governs present 
society. 

The whites in Sault Ste. Marie could support the 
Indians so long as they were controlling what was to be 
done. But as soon as the Indians got something concrete 
that they could control, that they could decide to do 
something to achieve their own goals, they came under 
these attacks. There are now deep divisions in the 
Indian community, and the city council has declared it 
will not approve the HUD-financed housing project, 
which apparently is required for the project to be built. 

Another issue Is over the fishing rights of Indians in 
Michigan. There has been a case in court for six years, 
and finally we thought it had been settled by giving 
Indians the right to fish in the Great Lakes, but regulated 
under the laws of the states. 

Now an effort is being made to amend the treaties 
giving Indians these rights. Representative Dingell of 
Michigan has introduced a bill in Congress that would 
take away the rights we’ve won in the hard court strug- 
gles. If they can change this, they can change anything. 

The way it is now, if Indians on the Bay Mills 
reservation who depend on fishing for their livelihood 
make $5,000 a year, that’s a real good year. Usually it’s 
much less than that. One group has 18 boats, and that’s 
18 families, who net about $15,000 a year, so that’s not 
even $1,000 a year. The amendments to the treaties 
would limit the' -fishing even more than it is now, so 
how can the families possibly be able to have a decent 
standard of living? 

Right now what’s important is to defeat the Dingell 
bill in thp House of Representatives. Unless we can do 
that, a lot of the legal battles we are winning will be 
taken away from us by this legislation. 


that British AIM’s obvious change of heart is only a 
flash in the pan. — Roger Moody, England 

• 

I wish I knew more about the person who wrote the 
piece in the British AIM bulletin. I just can’t believe 
that anyone speaking for AIM could possibly say any- 
thing that would separate the struggles of the Australian 
Aborigines from those of the American Indians. 

Sure, the problems can be different. There are dif- 
ferent circumstances. But the goal of all is freedom, and 
this doesn’t know any national boundary. Why, here in 
the U.S. the problems of the tribes are different; the 
problems of the Sioux tribes in South Dakota are not the 
same as the Chippewa tribes in Michigan. But both are 
fighting against oppression, just as the Aborigines in 
Australia are. 

I know the official position of AIM supporting the 
Aborigines in Australia, and that no one who is serious 
about the struggles of native people could write some- 
thing like that. 

Unfortunately, there are often people who have their 
own ideas and will express them in the name of an orga^ 
nization, even if they don’t, know the position of the 
organization. That’s the only explanation I can see for 
the misrepresentation of the AIM position reported in the 
British bulletin. — Shainape Shcapwe 


Native American mid Australian Aborigines' straggles are united 


/ 
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demand total amnesty NOW 


Draft resisters 

by Jim Mills 

I attended the conference of war resisters, called by 
the National Council for Universal and Unconditional 
Amnesty (NCUUA) in Toronto, to work out a unified 
response to Carter’s pardon for draft resisters. The 
urge to expose Carter and push for real amnesty was so 
great that the conference, originally planned ior 100, 
drew over 350, during tjie winter’s worst blizzard. 

The very form of the organization of the confer- 
ence opposed the class and racial divisions imposed 
by the Carter pardon. No real distinction was made with 
respect to- participation among deserters, draft re- 
sisters, and veterans. An ovation greeted the suggestion 
of an exiled veteran that deserters now be called “ab- 
sentees gone for over 45 days”, connoting that they’ll re- 
turn to the U.S. someday as free people. 

A representative from Vietnam got a standing ova- 
tion after giving a moving description of the devastation 
he had seen in Vietnam and asking what the U.S. was 
going to do to reconstruct that ravaged land. Before 
passing a single resolution about their own problems, 
the conference passed one demanding post-war aid and 
reconciliation with Vieti^m. 

For the first time at an NCUUA conference, 50 to 
60 veterans formed their own caucus, and like the 
Army itself, one third of its members were Black. Their 

Student strikes sweep England 

(Continued from Page 1) 

23,000 Leyland automobile workers out over strikes, 
including workers in Conventry, Castle Bromwich and 
West Lothian. In addition, 2600 Ford-Dagenham workers 
were also on strike. The students added that the miners 
“voted 80. percent to strike unless they got an agreement 
for early retirement at age 62 with three-fourths of pay, 
and pay non-taxable. Union leaders compromised by 
agreeing to three-fourths — but having the pay taxable. 
This means a severe cut in retiree living, standards.” 

CLENCHED FIST SUPPORT 

The first call from Middlesex was suddenly inter- 
rupted: “We can’t talk any longer. Somebody has set 
off a fire. It is probably a Right wing attempt to have 
us ousted.” Later they reported that the fire may have 
been set by those they called “left loonies” adding, “It 
really turned out to be humorous. The police and the 
firemen entered the building, and put out the fire. But 
on their way out, with the firemen on one side, the 
students on the other and the police in the middle, the 
firemen gave us the clenched-fist of support!” 

This new student action which has been influenced 
by the increasing revolts of British workers, has won the 
support of many more students than those actually 
occupying the buildings. At the London School of Eco- 
nomics, when moderate students attempted to end the 
sit-in after a week, a meeting of 700 students outvoted 
them five to one. 

The occupation resulted in. intense activity and 
thought on the part of the students, and serious discus- 
sions of both national and international concerns. At the 
same time that exams are being completely disrupted, 
they have organized themselves to continue their aca- 
demic studies, enriched by the great variety of cultures 
and nationalities of the students. “There are many groups 
on campus — a South African Society, Irish Society, 
Caribbean Society, Rhodesian and Zimbabwean groups— 
and all are active,” they told us. “Middlesex Polytechnic 
has a reputation as the most Left school in England. It 
has been the strongest in support of the IRA. We have 
had a lot of discussion -about Ireland and the Peace 
Movement there, and we think there is a lot of confusion 
in the U.S. about the whole question. 

“We’ve been discussing everything from the working 
class in a counter-technology situation (fighting against 
Automation) in Scotland, to the now British edition of 
Capital with the introduction by Ernest Mandel. That 
introduction is so bad that he is a real source of em- 
barassment to his political cronies on campus.” 

REPORTS, IDEAS EXCHANGED 

The British students were as excited to hear about 
developments at. the City University of New York last 
term, in which I participated, as we were to learn about 
the new stage of fevolt reached with their struggle. Bi- 
lingual Hostos College in New York was occupied by a 
Black and Latino student-community coalition. It is clear 
that neither occupation is an isolated event. 

The Hostos occupation was initiated by minority 
students, and, as in London, was not planned from 
above or intended as a pawn with which to negotiate 
with the administration, but became a center for organ- 
izing continued protests. 

Nor are the actions restricted to these in London 
and New York. Masses of students at the University of 
Quebec have joined a six-month faculty strike that was 
initiated by a strike of maintenance workers, and, the 
Soweto student uprising in South Africa has attacked 
the educational crisis by confronting that most crucial 
relationship: Black to white. 

We cannot tell where this new British upsurge will 
lead. But surely it has already by-passed restrictions of 
vanguardist leadership not flowing from the actual occu- 
pations and takeovers that do not work out new relations 
with workers, community residents, and students them- 
selves. 


participation was pivotal, especially in light of a fact 
that, in 1971, twice as many Blacks as whites received 
bad discharges, often for acts not punishable by civil 
law. r' 

The largest two groups still needing amnesty are 
the veterans with less-than-honorable discharges — 800,- 
000 — and the deserters — 30,000 — whose forms of revolt 
against the war appeared only after induction. They 
are disproportionately poor and minorities. 

Although the conference was based upon anti-war 
activity, it also recognized the importance of the activ- 
ity of those who resisted inhuman Army rigor in a 
myriad of ways, got bad discharges and also need 
amnesty. - ^ ' 

One example is a young Black worker at my shop 
who told me of his experience. He entered the army at 
17 to avoid a foster home, was wounded seriously in 
Vietnam, lost a 30-day automatic recuperative leave for 
missing a single bed check, took the leave anyway, 
served time in the stockade, and was assigned to a 
training facility to “play insurgent” in war games. 

He left that depressing existence by deserting, and 
returned to take a bad discharge rather than sweat the 
risk of being found, and was convinced by his lawyer in 
the court martial to accept a Bad Conduct discharge — 
only to discover promised VA medical attention for his 
wounds wasn’t available to him. 

One resister in exile who participated in the demo- 
strations following the conference in Washington, D.C. 
against the pardon, for reconciliation with Vietnam, and 
for VA services to all veterans, told me he talked with 
a senator from his home state about these issues. This 
youth was asked if he is a communist, and whether he 
would have served if drafted for World War II. He said 
it was clear from these questions how distant this “rep- 
resentative” is from the Peace Movement and the Total 
Amnesty movement now. 

As against relying on Carter’s racist administration 
or this legislator’s distance from reality, the Total 
Amnesty movement, as seen in the conference, must 
rely on working class and Black, thought a§ a total 
method for realizing total amnesty — and resisting the 
reinstitution of the draft. 
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African youth joining guerrillas 



South African students protest by burning examinations. 


Hundreds of Black Zimbabwe youth are answering 
the latest attempts to stall majority rule in southern 
Africa by joining en masse the guerrilla forces training 
in Botswana and Zambia. 

Over 800 youth recently crossed the border into Fran- 
cistown, Botswana, and another 300 arrived there over 
one weekend. Of the much publicized group of 400 from 
a missionary school who left Rhodesia, close to half were 
women and a majority were in their early teens. 

The Rhodesian government tried to present this flight 
to freedom as a “kidnapping,” but even parents of the 
youths who refused to return to Rhodesia admitted that 
no coercion was used. 

On the contrary, the youth movement is a direct 
reaction against continued harassment by Rhodesian sol- 
diers who are stooping to torture and “relocations” of 
entire border villages. The youth well know who the 
enemy is, and this kind of Reason embodying movement 
toward new human relations does not require teachers 
or “maturity.” 

That Reason became explicit the same week when 
thousands of Black South African youth in -Soweto turned 
their revolt against the educational system, burning text- 
books and examinations. 

In Cape Town groups of teenagers occupied three 
primary schools in a direct assault on racist educational 
policies. Partly in response to such protests, one Catholic 
school recently opened its doors to Black and white alike. 

The intensifying revolts are involving larger num- 
bers of women and pre-adoleseent youth at the same 
time that the Smith and Carter administrations look for 
ways to delay the transformation of southern Africa. The 
attitude of Carter was revealed when he said, in relation 
to Andrew Young’s African trip, that Ford/Kissinger 
African policy was “not so bad.” 

Despite the plans of these and other heads of. state, 
African youth are not waiting for any outside forces to 
act for them, and are certainly not waiting “to grow up” 
to transform their lives. 


WORKER’S JOURNAL 


(Continued from Page 1) 

union’s GM division, yelled after GM announced its record 
profits recently, that this proved that the contract GM 
signed- with the UAW is not inflationary. 

DON’T KNOW WORKERS’ HISTORY 

Not one thing is said about how GM really made that 
profit — through speed-up and laying-off workers and forc- 
ing those who are left to product more. Bluestone talks 
about workers, but he has never worked in a plant one 
day in his life. These are the so-called labor historians 
that workers have to learn from. When they say anything 
about labor history, they always refer to the history of 
the distant past. They don’t know the labor history work- 
ers have made in the last 15 Or 20 years, but always 
point to 1937-47. It’s as if after those years, there’s no 
history at all. 

That was when the late Walter Reuther began going 
to colleges to recruit students to the International Union. 
Before that, they all came from the plants where they 
worked. * 

I was talking to some young men from the UAW 
International at a Labor History Conference in Ann Arbor, 
Mich., last week. Neither had ever worked in a plant, but 
one was working in the Dept, of Health and Safety. When 
I told him about the accidents that are happening in the 
shop each and every day, he told me that the company 
says most of them happen because the workers, especial- 
ly young workers, are not careful and drink and use 
drugs. 

I told him he should start with what the workers say 
and not with what the company says. I told him what 
safety was like in the old days, when the safety man al- 
ways came to us and asked us about safety. Then they 
would give the company so many days to correct it, and 
if it was not done we would shut down, operation. 
Many times we> would shut it down right then. 

He seemed stunned but I told him that today it is pro- 
duction and more production, so there is no concern about 
a worker’s safety, just the talk of safety. I told him that 
workers will have to write their own history by throwing 
the bureaucrats out and taking destiny in their own 
hands. That’s when we’il get job safety and the true 
history of the UAW. 
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Peter Mallory and Ron Brokmeyer 

Egyptian masses rebel against Sadat's high-living, heavy-handed regime 

When Egyptian President Anwar Sadat gave in to defend the regime with the crowd. A middle-aged million Egyptians through a government that he 

to the demands of the International Monetary Fund government worker responded, “Sadat spends his calls “socialist” 500 new millionaires have beer 

and decreed a 10 nercent raise in the Drice of rice. winters at Aswan and summers in Alexandria what created while the masses continue tn live in rhrnni. 


When Egyptian President Anwar Sadat gave in 
to the demands of the International Monetary Fund 
and decreed a 10 percent raise in the price of rice, 
sugar and cooking gas, the workers responded by 
streaming off the docks, burning and sacking the 
home of the Vice-President, Husni Mubarak, and 
precipitating a nationwide protest against his incom- 
petent, corrupt government. 

At Aswan, where Sadat waited in his winter 
home to greet Yugoslav President Tito, the workers 
burned down the triumphal arches erected for Tito, 
who elected to stay home in his own dictatorship. 
In. Liberation Square in Cairo, they battled with 
police and destroyed a 10-foot-high Sadat poster while 
shouting, “down with Sadat.” 

When order was restored by the police and the 
army, 77 dead were counted, 1,200 arrested and 
hundreds wounded. The price raises were rescinded 
and Sadat’s authority was severely undermined. 

During the riots, a middle-class young man tried 


to defend the regime with the crowd. A middle-aged 
government worker responded, “Sadat spends his 
winters at Aswan and summers in Alexandria, what 
does he care?” A waiter shouted, “If things are so 
good here, why do we have to go off to other Arab 
countries to find work?” 

On Feb. 12, about 400 students marched at Cairo 
University, demanding the repeal of a new Sadat 
decree setting a life sentence at hard labor as the 
penalty for demonstrating. .The police did nothing, 
fearing another general outbreak. 

Egypt owes $i0 billion abroad and another $10- 
11 billion to Russia for arms and munitions. Faced 
with this staggering debt, the government is seeking 
$338 million more from the International Monetary 
Fund, yet spends $60 -million for four Boeing 707 
airliners, when the people of Cairo do without buses 
and street cars for transportation. 

In the six yegrs that Sadat has ruled the 38 


million Egyptians through a government that he 
calls “socialist” 500 new -millionaires have been 
created, while the masses continue to live in chronic 
poverty. For workers with an average monthly wage 
of $80, a pair of common shoes that cost $14 are a 
luxury that few can afford: 

In the week since the riots, Sadat has been con- 
ducting a series of televised meetings with labor 
leaders, and professors and students at Cairo Uni- 
versity. The best he could promise labor. was, “I 
must warn you that you have four more hard years 
coming.” The professors were told, “Politics have no 
place in our universities.” The students were told, 
“The only off-key note in -this country, is you.” 

Challenged by the President of the Cairo Uni- 
versity Student Federation with, “Only those who 
bow to the authorities remain in power — they 
become hypocrites with you and the other leaders,” 
Sadat’s response was explosive ajjuse. 


FESTAC and women 

FESTAC, the Second World Black and African 
Festival of Arts and Culture, has just ended in Ni- 
geria, Africa’s most populous nation. A front-page 
editorial in the government owned DAILY TIMES ex- 
claimed, “ What a brilliant spectacle it turned out 
to be!” But a woman writer, Bisi Adebiyi, presented 
a much different view on the inside pages. Below 
are brief excerpts from her column, “Woman’s 
Angle”: 

Just how liberated is the African woman? This 
was the crucial question before the celebrated 
FESTAC colloquium last week. But nobody cared to 
answer it. Perhaps because it has haunted the 
African man like the ghost of Ian Smith or John 
Vorster haunts all of us . . . 

The point raised before the conference of emi- 
nent scholars was a recommendation that read: 
“Emphasis must be given to women’s education by 
according- them equal opportunity in schools and 
colleges as a process of liberating them and enabling 
them to play equal roles as their male counterparts”. 
One after the other, the gentlemen of the, colloquium 
raised hell over their bug-bear. “The word ’liberat- 
ing’ must be deleted from the recommendation,” 
they roared. “The question of liberating the African 
woman simply does not arise because there’s nothing 
to liberate her from.” 

There were very few women delegates ... If 
we can find large contingents of women on the , 
stage of the National Arts Theatre wriggling their 
feminine buttocks to feed the lustful eyes of men, 
what more do we want to claim full participation 
in FESTAC? 

Barely two months before FESTAC, some of us 
were shouting ourselves hoarse for women in the 
northern states of Nigeria to have something as 
basic* as the right to vote. They’ve now got it. Mil- 
lions of women remain tucked away in the repres- 
sive culture of purdah. . . . And in the Southern 
states which claim to be better advanced, women 


in the rural areas continue to languish in a culture 
which survives on the economic contributions of the 
women — their agricultural roles — but makes the 
more sophisticated agricultural tools available only 
to the men. 

For the rural woman, the prospects are still 
the slow death from disease and unabated pregnan- 
cies. Watch her as she trudges home from the farm 
— a heavy sack on her head, a baby on her back 
and a “bundle of joy” in her stomach, and you’ll see 
how much the African woman can be liberated from. 

Lath America 

In a recent interview in Hamburg, Germany, 
Gladys Dias, a well-known journalist during the 
Allende government in Chile and a leader in the 
Chilean Movement of the Revolutionary Left, de- 
scribed in detail the horrors of all the stages of 
what is for most torture unto death. 

She was held at a DINA (Chilean Secret Police) 
torture center, Villa Grimaldi, where “few people 
survive” and whose existence, like -all .the torture 
centers, is officially denied. There was an inter- 
national campaign on behalf of Gladys Diaz. Her 
concern now is for the great many prisoners who 
are still anonymous. 

Much of the same systematic use of torture and 
imprisonment of political opponents goes on in Par- 
aguay, Brazil, Uruguay and Argentina. There are 
over 100,000 refugees in Argentina who fled other 
military dictators. They have been in great danger 
since the March 1975 coup there. Amnesty Inter- 
national reports that in the last year alone some 
1,300 people have been assassinated by neo-Nazi 
death squads that work hand-in-hand with police. 

All the rhetoric about human rights coming from 
the White House seems to be directed everywhere 
except where it is responsible, namely, the military 
regimes in Latin America who are underwritten and 
trained by this country. That training for Latin 
American military personnel includes the detailed 


study at Fort Gulick in the Panama Canal Zone of 
the philosophy and execution of the coup d’etat. The 
U.S. manual states that after a coup “it is extra- 
ordinarily important that all the government sup- 
porters be immediately eradicated and . . . to be 
excessive in intimidatory ferocity.” 

Anti-Semitism 

Arthur Butz, a professor of engineering at 
Northwestern University, has published a book call- 
ing the holocaust — the extermination of six million 
Jews by Nazi Germany — a hoax. The University 
Provost, Raymond Mack, answered the Anti-Def- 
amation League in Chicago, by saying that officials 
at this well-regarded university are “great First 
Amendment people,” and that only one tenured pro- 
fessor has been fired from a major American uni- 
versity in the last 50 years. 

Aside from the fact that that is a lie — whether 
you consider the countless academics fired during 
the McCarthy era, specifically the collaboration of 
Northwestern administrators with the Illinois Sen- 
ate’s Broyles committee, or more recently the case 
of Marvin Shinbrot, a full math professor who was 
also a critic of the Vietnam war — what Northwest- 
ern is not taking a stand on is growing anti-Semitism. 

That new stage of anti-Semitism is worldwide. 
Just last month, the Russian history magazine, 
Ogonyok, printed an article “revealing” that before 
World War II “Zionists” conspired to. set up a pro- 
Nazi Zionist state, and that Israel’s kidnapping of 
Adolph Eichmann was to prevent him from dis- 
closing the story. Such vicious madness is only 
slightly removed from the everyday anti-Semitism 
currently encouraged by the Russian government. 

The Nazi party in the U.S., which is using Butz’s 
book as a fund raiser, has found in “ethnic” Chicago 
fertile ground for a center of its activities against 
Blacks and Jews. Action is needed now, not only in 
Chicago, but globally, before this new anti-Semitic 
wave becomes the forerunner of a new holocaust. 


BLACK-RED VIEW 


Impact of Roots is for full liberation today 


by John Alan 

ABC television network has estimated that 81 million 
Americans saw Alex Haley’s Roots. This is a very, very 
big segment of the population and this fact alone places 
Roots in a unique category. 

When ABC contrasted Roots with Gone with the Wind, 
on a purely commercial level, whether they knew it or 
not, they were bringing into opposition two distinctly dif- 
ferent views of American slavery— one representing the 
decadent glorification of the dying-out slave-owning class, 
and the other the human saga of a Black slave and his 
family's struggle fbr freedom during slavery and after 
the Emancipation Proclamation. 

It is this quest for freedom, cast in the framework of 
, - history, that gives such universal appeal to Roots, and 
which also gives it the ability to transcend the obvious 
weaknesses. 

The impact of Roots upon white America has been 
“phenomenal”! Phenomenal in the sense that a “serious” 
television drama about Blacks is able to make a visible 
impact, not only in the ranks of white liberals and radi- 
calsi but in those sections of the white population that 
never expressed any great sympathy for the plight of 
Black people. 

To many people, Roots is not just history— Haley does 
not call it history, he refers to it as “faction,” a combina- 
tion of facts and fiction— but a work that has an immedi- 
ate quality, with an impact upon “the here and the now.” 
This is true, in the negative reaction of white parents 
who express the fear that Roots may cause Black chil- 
dren to be aggressive toward their children in school. 

To put it more positively, a Black yputh had this to 
say: “Roots is keeping America’s feet on the ground to 
show that the job isn’t done. What we need now is another 
Roots to show what conditions are like NOW. Blacks are 


not suffering the way they did then, but they do still have 
pains and problems.” 

History has never been too far from the average 
African-American family. Slavery itself ceased a little 
more than a century ago and there are many Blacks 
alive today who have heard their history from parents, 
grand, and great-grandparents, who had relatives that 
were born into slavery. When an African-American man 
admits that he “had an uncontrollable fit of crying after 
he saw Roots, that it was the same story that his own 
grandfather had told him about slavery,” we are talking 
about a legacy that hits very close to the living of today. 

African-Americans have always been concerned about 
their history. When you stop and think about this, you 
become aware that it is not a concern with “dead” history, 
but as an action and desire to establish that American 
Blacks are an historical people, and knowing their history 
was the method to combat the stereotype images of 
African-Americans as being “non-historical” — living in a 
time-warped vacuum. The scene in Roots, where Kunta 
Kinte was whipped until he accepted his new slave name 
“Toby”, was brutally symbolic as the denial of Kunta 
Kinte’ s past history. But at the same time this whipping 
set into motion the central theme of Black history in this 
country, the continuing struggle for liberation. 

This has been what history for Aitaerican Blacks has 
been all about, whether the form was the fight against 
mm, le ’straggle against night-riders after recon- 
W^h^tests against lynching, the mass move- 
ments for civil fights, the daily battles' against economic 
deprivation, the Garvey movement, the M. L. King move- 
ment, or the push for better education, housing, jobs and 
human relations. V 

Roots certainly is not the most definitive story about 
African-Americans. It is easy to point out its defects re. 


garding specific facts and its slight treatment of historical 
events like the Nat Turner revolt that almost took place 
just outside the plantation where the Haley ancestors 
lived, or few words about the Abolitionists. Some of 
these weaknesses and even absurdities were placed into 
the story by the TV producers whose first concern was to 
make money, and some others are inherent in the origi- 
nal story. 

We are going to hear a lot more about Roots from 
both white and Black intellectuals, each with his own 
set of private facts. However, the real importance of 
Roots is that, although it is seen from the point of view 
of one Black American family, it was able to transcend 
its factual and historical weaknesses and appeal to the 
universal struggle for freedom going on today. 
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New pamphlet 
to explore 
Black thought 

by Charles Denby, Editor 
I have been thinking about the whole question of the 
Black dimension in the United States and how it is 
integral to the total idea of philosophy and revolution. 
Both thought and action came out of the history of the 
Black revolt, whether it was Marx looking at it in his 
day, the time of the Civil War — or today, especially the 
j civil rights struggles of the last 20 years, as recorded by 
News and Letters Committees. 
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U.S. economic crisis deepens as 
permanent unemployment swells 


But even before News and Letters was born, we 
started a new way of recording Black history as revolu- 
tionary, even when it was just a biography. I am re- 
’ ferring to Indignant Heart which I wrote in 1952 under 
the name of Matthew Ward. I am bringing it up to date 
this summer, showing some of the most revolutionary 
action on the part of many individuals in the South 
never heard of before. 

First, let’s begin with the most fundamental state- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, the book. Philosophy and 
l Revolution, by Raya Dunayevskaya, so that we can see 
j this analysis of the 1960s as the very moment when the 
Black revolution both in Africa and America reached 
a higher stage in the world. 

BREAK WITH MASSES 

Philosophy and Revolution points out that when 
Stokely Carmichael put forth the slogan “Black Power” 
in 1966, it marked the end -of Dr. King’s predominance 
in the leadership of the movement, as well as the begin- 
ning of a separation between the masses and the leader 
ship, including Carmichael. 

BotlTin the 1967 rebellion here in Detroit as well as 
in an article I wrote after the rebellion, one could see 
our view of revolution right at the point of production. 
As one worker stated at that time, “The most popular 
word in the shop these days is: revolutionary. In the 
past, even when we didn’t parrot the union leadership 
and call workers ‘Communists,’ we would shy away 
from any worker who declared himself to be a ‘revolu- 
tionary.’ Now we say to him: ‘Why be for foreign revo- 
lutions? We need one here, right here.’ ” 

Actually, long before then workers revolted in the 
shops, not only in auto, but in mines and steel mills. 
We in News and Letters were the first to raise their 
revolutionary banner in a pamphlet called Workers 
{Battle Automation. 

I was rereading what I had written in Workers 
Journal back in 1953 when I was already referring to the 
union bureacracy in the plant, and contrasting it with 
the way it was when the CIO was first organized, espe- 
cially the UAW. At that early date, I said the unfor- 
givable crime that_ a chief steward or committeeman 
could commit in the shop was to be too footsy with a 
j foreman — and some were. But now they are such buddies 


by Andy Phillips 

At the root of all of the economic programs 
proposed by President Carter and the Congress 
to try to save American capitalism from increas- 
ing collapse is one indisputable fact: never since 
the Great Depression of the 1930s has an eco- 
nomic depression lasted as long as the present 



one, dating back to the end of 1974, which was 
heralded by unemployment that skyrocketed to 
the highest levels since the Great Depression 
and has persistently remained despite the efforts 
of both the Ford and Carter administrations to 
reduce the number in this growing army of the 
unemployed of over 10 million workers. 

This is something new since World War II, anfTthe 
failure of any substantial recovery from the ’74-75 eco- 
nomic crisis is forcing an increasing number of' both 
government and private economists to forecast another 
recession. Some predict it will hit next year, while the 
optimistic say it will be delayed until 1979 or 19801 

A recognition of the seriousness of the explosive 
nature of sustained unemployment has been shown in 
Congressional action extending unemployment benefits to 
63 weeks for another year. This legislation, approved in 
1975, was scheduled to expire in April. 

The fact is that 18 states have unemployment rates 
above the official 8.3 percent national average, with five 
states — Michigan, California, New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania — with unemployment rates above 
10 percent. 

FEAR REBELLION 

The fears aroused by these conditions were expressed 
in the recent government report of . the National Advisory 
Committee on Criminal Justice Standards and' Goals. 
The Committee’s Task force on Disorders and Terrorism 
noted that the problems and frustrations which erupted 
in the mass actions of the 1960s have not been resplved, 
and that “There will purely come a time when once 
again socio-econoipic conditions will generate violent 
reactions.” In preparation fdr this, the report reveals 
that security precautions — on national and local levels 
— have been refined and increased to control and crush 
the anticipated rebellions. 

The simple fact- is that the decline in the rate of 
profit, while always a consistent feature of capitalist 
economic production, has reached the point that there 
is a great reluctance to invest in the necessary capital 
improvements to maintain the system. Capital invest- 
ments in every post-recession period since World War II 
increased by 10-11 percent; in 1976 they increased by less 
than 3 percent. 

It is precisely these capital investments that Presi- 
dent Carter is trying to encourage by his proposal to 
increase corporate investment tax credits from 10 to 12 
percent, which translates into billions of dollars in tax 
writeoffs for corporations, but is criticized by business 
as not being enough. 

President Carter’s economic advisers project a nec- 
essary growth in the economy of at least 5.5 percent to 
reduce national unemployment from the present “official” 
level of 8.3 percent to around 7 percent by next year, but 
economic indicators at present show that an increase 
of only half that rate will be achieved. Commerce Secre- 
tary Blumenthal, acknowledging that the present growth 
rate is inadequate to reduce unemployment, insists that 
the implementation of Carter’s economic programs will 
provide the needed growth. 

A look at those job programs, however, reveals at 
once that the proposed remedies can’t come close to 
solving unemployment. For 1977, Carter’s job programs 
call for $9 billion dollars to be spread through public 
works, public service, youth training and grants to cities 
hit hardest by unemployment. For the following year, 
1978, this sum would be increased to approximately $15 
billion. 

According to administration experts, there is no way 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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Ren-Cen: Detroit tombstone? 


Our life and times 


by Peter Mallory and Ron Brokmeyer 


Africa: new pawn in global power struggle 


Africa, now largely free of imperialist domination 
except for South Africa and Rhodesia, has become a 
battleground between Russia, China and the United 
States, These three superpowers are fighting for 
domination of the minds of men, domination of ter- 
ritories, as well as access to ports, resources and 
profits. This new exploitation of the continent by 
neo colonialism is made possible with the help of 
opportunist leaders who play politics With either 
of the poles of world capital. 

The despicable despotism of Idi Amin of Uganda 
has not deterred Fidel Castro from sending a military 
mission to Uganda to seek closer ties. The move was 
without question instigated by Russia, which .at the 
same time was also acclaiming Lieut. Col. Mengisu 
Haile Mariam as. ruler of Ethiopia. 

While such manuevers might be discounted as 
the hairbrained imagination of Western imperialist 
ideologists, these moves must be considered within 
the global context of the two superpowers, Russia 
and the United States, aiming at single world mastery, 
and the role of lHhina which holds Russia to be 
Enemy Number One. 

After China had provided the materials and 
manpower to build the Tan-Zam railroad located 


between Zambia and the seaport in Tanzania and 
providing access to the sea, China’s role was un- 
challenged. China had accomplished this great in- 
dustrial feat, which the Western imperialists had 
declared “impossible,” not only in record time, but 
with so new a non-colonialist attitude that Maoist 
ideology was by far the most popular of all “social- 
isms.” 

So now the sudden friendship of Tanzania with 
Russia is looked at by Peking, if not as an outright 
“betrayal,” with great suspicion. China prefers to 
lean toward U.S. imperialism whenever Russia’s role 
comes up, be it in Portugal or Africa. 

But the innumerable double crosses being pre- 
pared against each other by the U.S., as well as 
Russia, and by China and the Middle East do not 
interest us. What is important at this moment in 
Africa is to see how the state-capitalist societies 
calling themselves Communist are playing the same 
imperial politics as Western imperialism and the 
Middle East potentates. At this moment of crisis, 
nothing smells worse than Russia and Cuba building 
up ties in Uganda and Libya and Ethiopia without 
any regard for the African masses whatever. 

I (Continued on Page 8) 
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Boston conference highlights office workers' unions 


by Molly Jackson 

Women are forming office workers’ organizations — 
large city-wide groups, small-town groups, huge insur- 
ance company groups, tiny single-office groups. 1 recently 
attended a regional conference sponsored by 9 to 5, the 
Boston group, and what seemed to excite people most 
was just discovering all the women fighting similar fights 
throughout New England and the Northeast. 

9 to 5 is one of the oldest (1972) and most active 
office workers groups in the country. It has spun off a 
union local, 925 of the SE1U, which is presently organiz- 
ing university office staffs; so is District 65 (Distributive 
Workers). Between the two unions, nearly every school 
in Boston is being organized simultaneously. 9 to 5 has 
different kinds of organizing going on in banking, in- 
surance, and publishing as well, plus committees for 
specific issues, such as affirmative action laws. 

The conference in Boston was one of five regional 
ones called to launch a campaign of petitioning the fed- 
eral government to enforce the equal employment op- 
portunity laws, on the books for some years. The cam- 
paign arose out of the first nation wide meeting of office 
workers organizations a few months ago. 

Many women I spoke to at the conference were 
anxious to discuss how you begin an organization; when, 
whether and how you move to unionization; and whether 
you call in an existing union or form your own. Because 
the office workers movement is so new,- it is only at 
such meetings that we can learn from each other’s expe- 
riences. 

One inspiring story that was told was the “perfect” 
strike, by the 400 secretaries at the University of Rhode 
Island in January. They had won the first clerical work- 
ers’ contract in R.I. last year, but this year negotiations 
reached an impasse. A primary point was job classifica- 
tions — the women wanted some recognition that they 
actually run the school, doing such non-clerical work 
as counselling the students in place of the professors. 
They also wanted more money. 

When they pointed out that they made less than the 
cleaning staff, the university tried the usual white-collar 
appeal by saying, “Do you want to scrub floors?” The 
secretaries had a good laugh and explained to the gen- 
tlemen that they do so all the time — at home. 

Hie strike vote was nearly unanimous. The next 
morning, 300 women picketed 11 entrances on three 
campuses, and closed down the entire school. Students, 
professors, other workers and even a construction crew — 
no one got on campus. The contract was settled that 
night, by the same men who the day before had jeered 
at a union officer, “You’ll never get those girls to leave 
their desks.” , ' 

The New Haven, Conn., office workers group de- 
scribed their surprise when one of them was fired the 
day their 1 first newsletter came out. They had no idea 



women- 

worldwide 


Iris Rivera, a Chicago secretary fired in January for 
refusing to make coffee for her boss, won her job back 
on March 1. Ms. Rivera was supported by Chicago Women 
Employed and other women’s groups. 

❖ * * 

Striking workers, mostly Asian women, at Grunwicks 
Film Processing in North London, have voted overwhelm- 
ingly for recognition of their union. Despite the over 
six-month-long strike, government arbitrators decided 
another two weeks were needed to consult on the bal- 
lotting with the company, and management and scabs 
continued to harass the pickets outside the factory. 

* * 

In Rhodesia, the Women for Peace movement dem- 
onstrated outside Parliament on March 2, calling for an 
immediate end to all discrimination. 

* * * 

Inez Garcia, accused of second degree murder of the 
man who held her while another raped her, won an 
acquittal in California on March 4. This was her second 
trial, following a conviction in 1974 that was also over- 
turned after she spent 15 months in prison. 

t- * $ 

In Japan, housewives joined workers at a rally and 

march of 24,000 in Tokyo recently, demanding higher 
wages and an end to inflation. 
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what a threat the employers thought they were. She 
x eventually won back pay through the NLRB, They also 
told the story of the secretary at Olin-Winchester who, 
after months of wrestling with her conscience, exposed 
the company’s illegal sales of arms to South Africa. She 
did so last summer, after reading about the Black stu- 
dents there being shot by the police. 

There are reasons to have a national petition cam- 
paign, mainly to show our muscle as a national move- 
- ment. It was the coordinated efforts of women’s and 
Black groups last fall which stopped the proposed, 
decimating changes in the federal contract compliance 
regulations, and the appointment of anti-affirmative 
action Dunlop as Secretary of Labor. 

But groups conducting such campaigns need to state 
that the purpose is to stop the counter-revolution by the 
^ government against the gains in women’s rights. Such 
legalistic programs cannot take the place of the revolu- 
tionary movement of women workers themselves, who, 
it is clear, are moving everywhere in new and creative 
ways. 
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International Women’s Day activities in New York 
City included this rally, March 12, of 1,000 people 
and a march in the Latino community stressing the 
day’s historic origins with demands for jobs, food, 
free education and day-care centers. 

Chicago Kng Movement 
marches on City Hall 

by Rev. Edgar Jackson, 

M. L. King Movement Coalition 

Chicago, 111. — The Martin Luther King Jr. 
Movement Coalition had a funeral procession 
around City Hall on March 11. We carried a 
casket that had written on it, “Plantation Pol- 
itics”, “Uncle Tom” and “Racism”. After we 
marched around City Hall handing out leaflets 
and chanting, we went in to see Bilandic, the 
Acting Mayor of Chicago. .He was too busy to see 
us as he was entertaining Black singer Aretha Franklin. 
This inspired us to begin singing our own songs, but our 
freedom songs didn’t bring any response. , 

Daley built his machine so that his successors would 
be ready to move into positions and maintain the status t 
quo. The sons of the plantation know who is going to be - 
the next King. It is up to the people to let them know 
that this chaotic plantation system is dead. This is the 
reason to 'take a coffin to City Hall. 

- We want to let the ministers know, too. Fifty min- 
isters led by Bishop Ford went down to beg Bilandic to 
run for mayor. These ministers are supposedly leaders 
of the Black community but they have been unsuccessful 
in their straw boss tactics to keep the natives quiet. 
These straw bosses in Chicago are-, refugees from the 
plantation, they’re imports. 

We have to go to the police headquarters with the 
coffin. Black people are still being brutalized in this city 
for no other reason than asking a few questions. The 
stop-and-frisk law exists nowhere except in Chicago’s 
Black ghetto and other Black ghettos in this country. 

This is all part of the plantation system that Mayor 
Daley maintained very shrewdly without building hous- 
ing for people on the plantation, without creating jobs, 
without allowing Black policemen to be upgraded, with- 
out allowing minorities to get jobs in the Are depart- 
ment. For example, Manford Byrd, the Black man that 
was in line to be Superintendent of Chicago Public 
Schools, should have been elevated immediately, but in- 
stead they picked Hannon, a white man who has little 
experience. 

Another example is Wilson Frost, a home grown 
straw boss who found out when Daley died that he was 
not a part of the red-blooded plantation sons. He was 
told bluntly by Alderman Vrdolyak, Deputy Mayor Sain, 
and Press Aid Sullivan that he was not the acting mayor 
and would never be the' mayor. 

The coffin campaign by the King-Movement is to let 
the public and the officials know that their plantation 
politics are dead. As far as the people are concerned, 
brutality is dead because we’re not going to stand for it. 
Chicago politics is only equalled by that of South Africa 
and Rhodesia. Our fight is worldwide. This racism should 
be put in a coffin and buried for ever. 


Boycott Stevens products! 

New York, N. Y. — The national boycott of J. 
P. Stevens products was publicized both outside 
and inside the company’s annual stockholders’ 
meeting here on March 1. Some 3,000 supporters 
of the Amalgamated Clothing and Textile Work- 
ers’ (ACTWU) unionization drive at Stevens’ 
southern plants marched around J. P. Stevens 
Tower for several hours, while inside the meeting, the 
usual business was halted by a succession of small stock- 
holders demanding a change in the company’s anti- 
union policies 

J. P. Stevens is the prime target of ACTWU (which 
was formed by the merger df the two largest textile 
workers unions), because it is the country’s second larg- 
est textile company, with 85 plants in the U.S. and abroad, 
and because of its long anti-union history. S’tevens has 
been found guilty of breaking the labor laws a record 
number of 15 times. The company is also notorious for 
its discrimination against its many women and Black 
employees. 

The New York demonstration was led by Coretta 
King and a bevy of local politicians, and was composed 
mainly of other unions. The ILGWU, Dist. 65, Local 
1199, and the Furriers turned out in numbers, but so did 
unions we rarely see at demonstrations litre, like the 
UAW and thfe Seafarers. 

Although little effort seemed to have been made to 
bring out groups other than unions, a number of student 
and women’s groups demonstrated, too. A large contin- 
gent came from Princeton University, where the stu- 
dents are pressuring the school over its Stevens stock. 
The National Organization for Women has endorsed the 
boycott; its N.Y.C. chapter was present, as well as 
Women’s Liberation-News and Letters and Women Re- 
ligious. 

The large number of union bureaucrats, easily identi- 
fiable as the white males with ties on, did not make it 
a very lively demonstration. 

Unfortunately, the union has not been leafletting 
stores, and since Stevens products are sold under other 
names, it Is necessary lor people to have the boycott list: 
Sheets and pillowcases: Beauti-Blend, Beauticale, Fine 

Arts, Peanuts (comic strip), Tastemaker, Utica, 

Utica & Mohawk, designer-labels Yves, St. Laurent 

and Angelo Donghia 
Towels: Fine Arts, Tastemaker, Utica. 

Blankets: Forstmann, Utica. 

Carpets: Contender, Gulistan, Merryweather, TasteMaker. 
Table linen: Simtex. 

Hosiery: Big Mama, Finesse, Hip-Lets, Spirit. 
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no one can tell the difference between them when it 
comes to fighting on shop conditions or any other kind 
of grievances. 

The conditions at GM Fleetwood in Detroit are so 
bad that about 100 workers had to picket Solidarity 
House last week to try and get some action. They went 
to their local union first and were told the local couldn’t 
get any answers from Solidarity House, so they went 
there and picketed. This was something you did not hear 
of in the early days of the union. 

UNFINISHED REVOLUTION 

The Black dimension is not only seen in the shops. 
The pamphlet, American Civilization' on Trial, traces 
the real ,roots of American so-called civilization in the 
factories' — the slavery and the revolts throughout his- 
tory. ,An<j that revolution is still" going on because it has 
remained unfinished to this day. Workers, are the key 
to the whole revolution. j 

As stated in Philosophy and Revolution, “The Black 
people have always been the touchstone of American 
civilization precisely because they could both expose 
its Achilles’ 'heel *— its racism — and because they were 
always in the vanguard of its forward movement. It was 
so in the struggle against slavery when they fought 
together with the white Abolitionists. It was so during 
the birth of imperialism when the Blacks stood alone 
in their opposition. It was so when, with white labor, 
they reshaped the industrial face of America through 
the creation of the CIO. And it is so now when the 
Black Revolution has reached the crossroads between 
nationalism and proletarian internationalism.” 

One may ask wh'at has happened to all our civil rights 
leaders of the ’60s now that they are all looking for some 
state or federal job. Some have even come out in support 
of right-wing reactionaries like Wallace. 

They have turned their backs on working and poor 
people, even though these same leaders were yelling - 
for a complete change in this society just a few years 
ago. But their demand for change was not based on a 
philosophy of liberation, so they could take the easy way 
out that gets them a high-paying government job. 

What is important is not only the history of the 
Black revolt already recorded, but a new pamphlet being 
discussed and developed now to be published by News 
and Letters later this year, called Frantz Fanon and 
American Black Thought. As with everything we have 
printed, this new pamphlet will reflect the ideas of Black 
people who speak for themselves and are seriously 
interested in working out the problems of today. We 
invite yom to share your thoughts with us in creating 
this pamphlet. 
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New Yorkers sit in to stop City service cuts 


New York, .Y. — The city of New York has once 
again been “saved” from defaulting on its loans by 
scraping together one billion dollars to pay off the banks. 
Once again, the banks get their payments and interest, 
while the people have their municipal services cut. 

On the subways, the- city decided to save money not 

Uiiroyal: more work, less money 

Detroit, Mich. - — At Uniroyal production standards 
are so high that our “incentive” system is killing all 
incentive. It’s inhuman. 

A guy I know up in sixth floor heavy service told me 
about a machine where they couldn’t get enough pro- 
duction on the new standard and were going to lose a 
production contract. So they started paying some builders 
by the old rate. ‘The union said they were going to try 
to set it back to the old standard, but they didn’t. 

What they did was let the company write up phony 
delay-time on the time cards so they could pay the old 
rate but not change it. One of the builders still had to 
work under the new standard. That shows how much 
help the union is. 

With all this added work, far from making any more 
money than before, we’re getting far less. There’s no 
such thing as a raise here. 

Every time we get a “raise,” the company lowers 
the rates and with prices what they are, we make less 
than before. The job hasn’t changed, just the speed, and 
the company just gets more free tires. \ 

It’s no wonder so many people are out of work. 'Back 
when I hired in here, there were more than 5,000 people 
working. Now there’s only something like 1,500. 

* — Uniroyal worker 


only by running fewer and shorter trains, but also by 
locking up 40 subway entrances at night so it can lay off 
the token booth attendants. This means many people 
have to walk up to six extra blocks after 9:15 p.m. 

Residents of the West 96th Street area in Manhattan 
responded by “standing-in” the subway and preventing 
the gates from being closed. Several hundred protesters 
turned out at the first two weekly demonstrations, and 
we were joined by people coming off the trains. 

The Transit Workers Union (see March News & 
Letters) sent a speaker and sound equipment. The police 
made no effort to remove us. Our chants changed 
during the night, from “Open the gates, lower the rates,” 
to “Remove the gates, abolish the rates.” 

Also on the Upper West Side, residents have been 
sitting-in at the local library branch from 6:30 to 8:30 
every evening to extend its slashed hours. 

In Brooklyn, Northsiders appear finally to have won 
their 16-month fight to reopen their firehouse. Calling it 
the People’s Firehouse, residents have occupied the 
building since November, 1975, holding a fire engine as 
'hostage. When the city offered to transfer a Queens fire 
company there, the Queens neighborhood stopped the 
plan with their own protests. Now the city has agreed to 
rehire 20 laid-off firefighters to staff the firehouse. 

Elsewhere, the crippling cutbacks continue. The day- 
care program has been decimated. Bus service is to 
be cut 10 percent. Women who can’t work because they 
are laid-off or have no more child care, have an in- 
creasingly hard time getting welfare. The latest bright 
idea for reducing welfare by making fathers pay child 
support, is to require the mother to swear that she had 
1 sexual relations with the father and no one else around 
the time of conception. Some social workers are leaving 
these new forms in the drawer. 
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Ford Rouge 

Dearborn, Mich. — Since the lay-off of 500 workers 
in February, more work has been added to the remain- 
ing workers in the Dearborn Assembly Plant. The week 
of March 7 still more work was added to most jobs. 

A union meeting was called for March 12 which was 
used more as a campaign medium for elections next 
year than to attack the overloaded job situation. 

The downtime schedule made Feb. 21 — which was 
to result in six weeks off — was cancelled, supposedly 
due to a 33 percent sales increase of Mustangs. But 
many view it as a ploy by the company which tricked 
workers into trading December eligibility vacations for 
pay-in-Ueu, in anticipation of downtime. This enables 
the company not to have to schedule vacations in its 
production from January through June. 

Changes in this plan will not come from the union 
leadership — those eagerly waiting to be re-elected, ex- 
pounding their over-inflated past achievements which 
somehow never make matters any better. Nor will 
changes comb from those seeking to replace the current 
leaders by telling us how much better things will be 
once you elect them. 

Changes will be brought about by getting our heads 
together on and off the shop floor, and addressing the 
' problems management creates and union office holders 
tolerate because they see through -a clouded perspective 
of safeguarding their cherished positions. 

• — Assembly plant worker 

GM South Gate 

South Gate, Cal. — Word of the upcoming nine-hour 
work days beginning in April and extending through 
June has spread through the plant. And while the com- 
mitteemen are busy assuring workers that this means 
the new contract guarantees no more than one hour 
overtime, many working on the lines believe a regular 
nine-hour day will open the door for 10 and li-hour work 
days -like the ones imposed by the company this past fall. 
- One worker said “Hell, we’re already working a lot of 
nine-hour days — and we’re only scheduled for eight. A 
scheduled nine can only mean nine-plus!” 

Meanwhile, in the Body Shop, the addition of the 
Btiick and Olds to the assembly line — already putting out 
Chevys — has doubled the workload for many in the 
Drill and Stud section. The workers, refusing to kill 
themselves with the additional work, have let many jobs 
go down the line incomplete. 

—GM. South Gate worker 

Fleetwood 

Detroit, Mich. — Last week quite a few of the officers 
and some of the members of Local 15 picketed Solidarity 
House. They were saying that the International won’t 
give the Local strike authorization, even though we have 
been working without a contract since last September. 
It’s not just the Local officers who are mad at the In- 
ternational. Everyone knows about the way they have 


been settling jobs without even coming into the plant 
and looking at them. Curt McGuire is the worst. 

But the International is not the whole story. Rufus 
Coleman didn’t even come to the picket line, and Jim 
Gabbard, who was running it, is just trying to get the 
heat off himself for leaving hundreds of 78’s unsettled 
in the plant. / 

Just about all the union politicians at Fleetwood are 
running scared. They figure that many will get voted 
out in the election. Conditions are so bad now that you 
can feel the tension. In the paint shop, a foreman on the 
sealer line named Mike took a worker down to the blue- 
room for disciplinary action. It ended with the foreman 
getting his jaw broken. 

What we need now is to tell the International and 
the Local to quit trying to blame each other for the mess 
they have made and do something about it now. 

—Dept. 11 worker, afternoons 

Ford Chicago 

Since there have been rumors that we are going to 
vote on a strike over working conditions, the line has 
been slowed down and people aren’t running so fast. But 
they want us to work on paid holidays, and while we’re 
only supposed to be working two Sajurdays every month, 
now they’ve got us scheduled for every one of them. 

In the local election we didn’t get everybody we 
wanted to win elected. We got some of them in, but we 
still have the same president. I don’t know if it’s going 
to make any difference. There wasn’t too much excite- 
ment about who won. If the election is close they bring 
all the retirees in to vote and all too often they vote 
With the guys already in office. That’s what makes it 
so hard to get someone out once they get in. That clique 
of retirees is a hundred votes right there. 

—Day shift worker 

Dodge Truck 

Warren, Mich. — Chief steward Jack Barrett and 
Committeeman Bernard George are both running for 
Division II Committeeman, Each talks about what a bad 
job the other does. 

Once a worker got called back after a disciplinary 
lay-off. His foreman never brought him in from the gate; 
so he had to go back home that day. After, two months 
he hasn’t gotten his four hours of call-in pay. George 
says Barrett has to take care of it while Barrett claims 
the matter is in George’s hands. 

Now Barrett is hollering about all the grievances 
George is sitting on. Barrett filed six grievances against 
foreman Larry Comb for harassment — but most have 
been filed only in the last four months. 

Barrett refuses to file grievances and he never wifis 
any on the floor. Instead, if you have a problem, he 
blames other workers, especially if they’re women. George 
negotiates by making deals workers lose out 6n — like 
when he “won” a grievance by getting an unjust dis- 
ciplinary lay-off off a worker’s record, but he gave up 
the worker’s back pay. 

! — Main building worker 



by John Allison 


Rank-and-file auto workers shocked the UAW leaders 
in 1968 when they came out on strike after the national 
contract was signed with the auto companies. They were 
sending the message to the union leaders that their shop 
problems were as important to them as the economic 
package — if not more so. 

In the 1971 and ’73 contract negotiations, the union 
and company decided to head off a repeat of 1968’s strikes 
by setting up negotiation sessions many months ahead of 
the contract deadline to work out the local shop griev- 
ances. With a few exceptions, they succeeded. 

But by (ha tjme the last contract came ^around, 
management and union had worked out still another 
plan. This one was to negotiate the national contract and 
to require union authorization for any strikes to be 
called over supplementary shop contracts between the 
local unions and plant management. 

As a result, by mid-February, almost six months 
after the confused, so-called Ford strike was settled, 
followed by the Chrysler and GM agreements, there 
were 10 of Chrysler’s 42 production and maintenance 
units and 23 of its 136 white collar units still without a 
local settlement; at GM, 37 of its 105 production plants 
did not have local agreements. 

The pattern has been the same for all of the Big 
Three: where vital production units are involved that 
can halt the company’s auto production, the international 
union comes in and negotiates the local contracts with 
management, sells the workers a false bill of goods, and 
that way pulls management’s chestnuts out of the fire. 
Less important plants are left hanging — and sometimes 
never get a local agreement. 

The fact is that the major concerns of the workers 
over their job conditions go down the drain, because 
these all have to do with production. And that’s one thing 
that rules with more power than any king ever had. It 
rules management. It rules the union. And it rules the 
workers. The big difference is that the workers are 
trying to break out of these production chains that bind 
them. The only way they can get freedom is by beating 
both the union and management bureaucrats. 

UAW brass can't represent 
rank -and -file at convention 

by Felix Martin, West Coast Editor 

The United Auto Workers convention is going to be 
in Los Angeles this year. They will go through the mo- 
tion of picking a new president to replace Leonard 
Woodcock who is retiring. 

The workers on the line are saying they really don’t 
have anything to say on who will be the top brass. The 
union tells us that we can have five delegates to rep- 
resent us at the Convention, that they will speak for us. 
But if they represent the workers at the Convention 
like the committeemen represent us in the plant, our 
voice will be very weak. ' : ‘ 

It is forty years since that great sitdown strike in 
Flint when all of the power came from the workers. 
Today we have allhost none of that power left. Why? 
Because today we have someone else doing our thinking. 
How can Woodcock or Fraser, who haven’t been on these 
assembly lines, know what we want and how we feel? 

Top brass today seem to be elected to keep us in 
line for the auto makers. They couldn’t represent us 
even if they really wanted to. No one making $50,000 a 
year knows how a worker lives who makes $12,000 to 
$15,000. How can they know about the working condi- 
tions when they come to work to an office which is just 
like top management, with cool air and soft chairs? 

On the line where I work I saw a foreman pull a 
chair from under a worker who had a second to sit 
down because the line had stopped. The foreman said 
you can’t have a chair. If that worker or any other 
doesn’t have a right to sit down, who does? 

Forty years ago the workers took that right. They 
sat for 44 days and nights. General Motors wasn’t any- 
thing. without the workers then. And it is the same today. 
Workers produce everything. We don’t need GM, they 
need us. And the UAW, which was formed by the 
workers, should understand this. The leadership seqpis 
to be more interested in relations with the company 
than relations with the workers. 

I plan to try and look in on the UAW Convention 
to see if there are some rank-and-filers there who want 
to try and recapture the kind of a union movement that 
gave birth to the UAW. - 
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Worldwide student rebellions recall '68 revolts 
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The 50,000 student youth who demonstrated in Rome 
on March 12-13, while thousands more -marched in Bo- 
logna, Milan, Turin, Florence and Naples to protest the 
killing of a 25-year-old medical student-leader — like the 
tens of thousands of British students who have been 
marching in the streets and occupying colleges in Eng- 
land, Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland — have raised 
the specter of ’68 that has been haunting rulers all over, 
the world ever since that near-revolution was aborted 
and all was supposedly “quiet” again. 

The discontent of the students is deeply rooted in the 
total bankruptcy of this society, the world-wide economic 
crisis and the political move to the right everywhere. 
The Italian students had been occupying . every major 
university for many weeks, protesting a government plan 
to “reorganize” higher education in such a way as to 
eliminate most of the students and exclude especially 
the children of the working-class. 

The British occupations were triggered by the pros- 
pect of such astronomical tuition increases that virtually 
all Third World students who do not get government as- 
sistance would be eliminated from the universities and 
polytechnics. The prospect that universities everywhere 
will return to being reserved for the “elite” is very real. 

(For activity of students in New York, see p. 7.) 

Seething protests are erupting in every part of the 
world. In Mexico City, 15,000, mostly students, demon- 
strated early in February to defend trade-union rights of 
professors and workers in the universities and protest 
“austerity measure” cut-backs. A month later saw ten 
days of bloody clashes in Oaxaca, Mexico, between police 
and students who were demanding land reform for 
Indian peasants. In British Columbia, 3,000 marched 
March 1 to ^protest fee hikes of up to 30 percent; and 
thousands of students at the University of Hawaii marched 
on their state Capitol in Honolulu to oppose proposed cuts 
there'. Egyptian students, who were in the forefront of the 
recent “food riots,” marched around Cairo University 
last month in defiance of a law that made demonstrators 
liable to life sentences at hard labor; and in Athens, 


20,000 students defied a government ban and protested 
the acquittal of officers accused of repressing an earlier 
student demonstration; while the Turkish government has 
been unable to control a veritable student civil war 
between left and right-wing students there. 

Whether the silence of the American press — it took 
the New York Times until March 20 to report -the first 
word of the massive British occupations that began on 
Feb. 9 — was because they did not want to contribute 
to an atmosphere reminiscent of ’68, or because they 
didn’t think the occupations as “important” as the 
activities of ’68, the truth is that the current student 
protests are new and on a different level, worldwide. 

The current discontent reflects the students’ own 
experiences with the massive unemployment that is iac- 
ing all the world's youth. In Italy 72,000 new university 
graduates will be looking for jobs ’this spring, but only 
30 percent will find one. The rest will join a quarter of, 
a million earlier graduates still out of work. “We realized 
we were just unemployed, like so many others in this 
society,” said one 23-year-old Italian student about to get 
a degree in philosophy. Unemployed youth demonstrating 
in the streets of Paris earlier this year were reported to 
be chanting, “The only solution is revolution.” 

At the same time, the revolt — especially in Italy — 
is being charged with being “anti-political,” by which 
is meant that the students are rejecting “parties, politics 
and unions.” The truth is that the students now consider 
the Communist Party as part of the ruling establishment. 
Neither the CP nor most of the “far left” groups such 
as the Maoist PDUP have supported the current move- 
ment. When Communist leader Luciano Lama appeared 
at the occupied University of Rome in February in an 
effort to contain the student movement, he was, instead, 
chased out by students, despite his police escort, and the 
university was closed until further notice. 

The student demonstrations come at a time when the 
workers everywhere are also growing angrier over gov- 
ernment “austerity plans.” In Britain the four-week 


Leyland strike was credited by students there with in- 
spiring their own strikes. In West Germany the mass 
discontent erupted over the government’s planned nuclear 
program; 80,000 from all over West Germany defied 
intense government intimidation to take part in two 
demonstrations on Feb. 19 at Brockdorf and at Itzhoe. 
In Spain thousands have demonstrated for the dissolution 
of the paramilitary Guardia Civil Police. And in Portugal, 
where students were active in a resistance during the 
’60s even under fascism, they are sure not to permit the 
present move to the right to proceed unchallenged. 

Whether the students can unite with the unemployed, 
the workers, the women and the other forces of revolt as 
thfey did in 1968 is important, but that is not the crucial 
question. The students well understand .the need for that 
unity by now. What was not understood in ’68 was the 
critical need for theory. If the new student activities are 
united with a search for something new in thought — and, 
thus, in organization — a new high stage of revolt is. 
indeed, in the offing. 
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THE STUDENT STRIKES 

The occupation continues. The London 
School of Economics sit-in ended on 
Feb. 26 after the police moved in with 
crow-bars in the middle of the night. 
Labour Party MPs have complained of 
over-reaction by police. All over the 
country, however, other colleges . and 
universities are taking action by occu- 
pying, or striking, or marching. The 
“Communists” on the Natiohal Union of 
Students Executive are still trying to cool 
things down. But the peak has not yet 
been reached. A Luta Continua. 

British Student 
London 

, ' « S S5 

We got into some good discussions 
with Black students at CCNY about the 
article by the British students. One said 
it made sense for the American press 
not to report as much as a word on the 
English takeovers because “the same 
things are happening to students here, 
and they might decide to follow the 
British example.” Another student talked 
' of how the vanguardists on campus were 
harmful to the fight against the cut- 
backs. He considered the YS'A and the 
Maoists “reactionary” because they nev- 
er try to work with students when pro- 
tests break out, “they only use the pro- 
tests to get the credit for themselves.” 

Student 
New York 

$ $ * 

I warmly welcome the new student 
strikes in England, but was stopped by 
their apparent belief that being “strong- 
est in support of the IRA” is proof of 
being “most Left” on the question of 
Ireland . . . 

The very day I read their article in 
N&L I had two letters from Irishmen 
living in England. One, a Belfastman 
who had just moved to London with his 
wife to seek work, the other who has 
been working in England for several 
years. They both write that with the 
worsening of the economy the Anglo Es- 
tablishment, in the manner of fascism, 
is using the large but minority Irish 
working class of England to nurture or- 
ganized hate against these Irish. It is 
becoming very uncomfortable to be work- 
- ingiciass Irish in England. I would like 
to see. the English student strikers bring 


some clarity to this. It would- be more 
important than “supporting the IRA”. 

Seamas 

Minnesota 

* $ i> 


On March 20, The New York fimes 
finally caught up with the news of the 
British student strikes that you printed 
three weeks ahead of them — and not 
half as well as the report the British 
students gave you. I haven’t read any- 
thing about it in the radical press, to 
date. I didn’t read about the Flint wom- 
en’s demonstration against the UAW 
anywhere else, either. Nor have I seen 
a report about the- dissent in the Irish 
Peace Movement anywhere but in your 
paper— until I just saw it mentioned in 
the Irish publication, Dawn. And nobody 
else reported the recent precedent-set- 
ting ARA case, either. For a monthly 
publication you are doing pretty, good 
with your “scoops” lately. 

Contributor 

Ohio 




TWO WORLDS 

A word about the last “Two Worlds” 
on “Roots, errors and dialectics” . 
Mere genealogy is not always just a 
matter of “mere” genealogy. When I 
was in 10th grade, I had an English 
teacher who was very right-wing. One 
day, to cultivate a backward-to-the-past 
mentality and nurture patriotism, he en- 
couraged us to examine our roots. I took 
him literally and for several months 
explored them. I discovered one rebel- 
lion and revolt after another, generation 
after generation, in my Irish ancestors, 
beginning with one who was poisoned in 
the Tower of London in 1628 because of 
his longing for freedom. I soon extended 
my examination to revolution-as-such, 
then applied what I learned to my con- 
ditions in high school, and the result 
was a serious student revolt in 1961 . . . 
That’s why I believe mere genealogy 
is nbt always “mere” genealogy. 

Revolutionary 

Minneapolis 

Regarding Raya Dunayevskaya’s last 
“Two Worlds”, although I think that 
there are much much more important 
things to write about, I want to tell you 
that exactly 50 years (yes; fifty!) ago, I 



helped Kurt Mandelbaum on his edition 
of Marx’s letters to Nikolai on (Daniel- 
son), a result of a seminar with Prof. 
Gustav Mayer (the biographer of En- 
gels). The name always appeared cor- 
rectly in print. It looks as if Fred Halli- 
day talked out of his hat since Korsch’s 
brochure in German appeared 5 years 
before the one by Mandelbaum. I don’t 
know if Korsch misspelled Nikolai-on 
but the reference to Mandelbaum is 
false in any case. 

P. B. 

New York 

• • 

'THE STRUGGLE CONTINUES' 

' The “Two Worlds” . column in your 
March issue captures the spirit of the 
rest of the paper. The Watergate cover- 
ups outraged everyone, but the historical 
cover-ups Ms. Dunayevskaya points to 
are more criminal. The articles pertain- 
ing to the UAW’s “cover-up” celebra- 
tion of the great sit-downs in 1937 ex- 
pose the attempt by General Motors 
and the union to persuade us that this 
great outpouring of worker self-activity 
was for the purpose of culminating in a 
“good relationship” between union and 
management. Their effort to re-write a 
crucial chapter of American labor his- 
tory cannot succeed — because “The 
Struggle Continues.” 

Black Intellectual 
Los Angeles 

St ■ V* * 

The Chinese garment workers at Jung 
Sai in San Francisco gained national at- 
tention in 1975 when they won a year- 
long fight for uniori recognition. The 
company was ordered to reopen the fac- 
tory they had shut down in the face of 
the picket line, and to pay the workers 
all their lost wages. But the company 
appealed and the NLRB has just reject- 
ed the ruling about reopening the fac- 
tory. Now the company is appealing 
the back-pay ruling, too. The ILGWU 
says it is satisfied, but mahy of the 


women are still without work, and fear — 
with good reason — that other Chinatown 
employers won’t hire them because of 
their involvement with the Jung Sai 
strike. Whoever coined the slogan “Lotta 
Continua”, The Struggle Continues, was 
sure right! 

Women’s Liberationist 
Detroit 


UNITED FARM WORKERS 

The United Farm Workers Union has 
reached an historic agreement with the 
Teamsters Union. 

The growers, however, have -come up 
with a new ploy to keep the .UFW out of 
their fields, a company union. The UFW 
has been pressing the ALRB to declare 
these company unions ineligible for cer- 
tification, since they violate the intent 
of the law. Suits against individual com- 
pany unions could take years and much 
energy out of UFW people. 

Farmworkers and their supporters 
have gathered in Sacramento for a ma- 
jor demonstration against the ALRB for 
not taking up the question of company 
unions. I hope the UFW doesn’t waste 
too much energy at the ALRB offices 
and the legislature and instead goes di- 
rectly to the workers, since they were 
the union’s strength *.o begin with. 

UFW Supporter 
Oakland 

• 

SOUTH AFRICA REVOLT 

Suppprt for the struggles of the Black 
majority in Southern Africa was very 
visible in the Bay Area this week. 
Tsietsi Mashinini, 19 year old founder 
of the Soweto Student Representative 
Council, now with a price on his head 
by the ruling white racists, was spon- 
sored by an enormous coalition^ of or- 
ganizations, churches and individuals 
and spoke to jammed audiences at Ber- 
keley and in Oakland. A. rally in San 
Francisco drew approximately 3,000. The 
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theory and practice 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Author of PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 
and Marxism and Freedom 

Editor's Note: Raya Dunayevskaya is giving her column 
over this issue to a letter from a colleague concerning 
her latest pamphlet. See ad, p. 8. 

Dear Raya, 

I have just finished reading yoOr New Essays for the 
first time as a totality, and felt that I had to write you 
this note, because I had been so impressed with Philos- 
ophy and Revolution, especially with Chapter One on 
Hegel, that I didn’t think anything could add to it, in its 
-universality and concreteness. But what you have 
achieved in “Dialectics of Liberation: Absolute Negativity 
as New Beginning” is so new that for the first time I see 
what the term “new” you are always using really means. 

So limited is the essay to one single chapter of Hegel’s 
Science of Logic — the final one, “Absolute Idea” — so 
rigorous and textual is it, moving paragraph by para- 
graph through those final 27 paragraphs of the Logic, 
that at first sight it would seem that no concrete — or 
“political” — conclusions could be revealed. But in fact, 
what I come to understand by the time I reach your 
conclusion is that the newness is not alone in relation to 
ourselves as revolutionaries and as Marxists, but even in 
relation to Hegel himself. 

• • » * * 

NONE OF THE Hegelians, whether of the “non- 
political” variety, or those that considered themselves 
socialists — like Theodor Adorno — have been able to 
see Absolute Idea, not as pinnacle, not as conclusion, but 
as the mediation that creates an immediacy. From the 
very beginning of the essay, your insistence that “the 
Absolute Idea' is a new beginning, a new beginning that is 
inevitable, precisely because the Absolute Idea is a 
‘concrete totality’ and thus entails differentiation and 
impulse to transcend,” struck me as the new ground on 
which to work through Absolute Idea — by subjecting it 
to Hegel’s own method. 

Such revolutionary excitement is created in following 
the Idea in self-movement that I feel that anyone reading 


this would have to see in the dialectic no separation 
between Absolute Form, the Method, the Notion, all 
revolving around the pivot of “universal absolute activ- 
ity.” No longer can it be vulgarly said that Marx “revo- 
lutionized” the Hegelian dialectic. Instead, Marx’s actuali- 
zation of the dialectic as “a new Humanism” is seen as 
the realization of a philosophic method that was already 
revolutionary — and which drew its revolutionary passion 
not from speculation, but from 2,500 years of the history 
of the struggle for freedom — even if “only” as the 
freedom of the Idea — culminating in the great French 
Revolution. 

The truth is that, even if one wished to call what 
you have accomplished here a “re-statement” of Hegel, 
it would be a “restatement” unlike any that has been 
created up to this histo/ic moment. While Hegel con- 
stantly stressed the necessity' of considering things “in 
and for themselves,” generations of those studying his 
method— academics and Marxists seeking to “apply” the 
dialectic — have missed the source of that method’s ex- 
plosive energy. Their failure stands out all the more 
starkly when one considers the clarity with which you 
express it: “The point is that it is the power of the 
negative which is the, creative element; it is not the syn- 
thesis, but the absolute negativity which assures the 
advance movement.” 

The height is reached in the last paragraph of the 
entire Science of Logic, which even Lenin skipped over 
in his Philosophic Notebooks, saying “further till the end 
of. the page is unimportant.” You have proved that what 
Hegel is stating in' that last paragraph is what he will not 
“knt>w” until he writes the final three syllogisms of 
Philosophy of Mind (paragraphs 575, 576, 577) in 1830. 
In doing so, you have brought in both the movement from 
practice and the movement from theory. In other words, 
you have shown that Hegel is here anticipating himself. 
* * * 

IS THE ANSWER to why you were able to see this 
anticipation, where Hegel scholars who had spent their 
lives could not, the same reason that you are demanding 
that all attention be paid' to the third syllogism (para- 
graph 577) where “Logic has been replaced, and in its 


stead we get, not the sequential, but the consequential 
Self-Thinking Idea”? In other words, does the dialectical 
distinction lie in the opposition between Absolute Nega- 
tivity as Absolute Method and every other method of 
thought in which substance rules, even when substance 
is as high as the system itself? 

This whole question of Hegel’s “anticipating himself” 
has really set me to thinking, both backward to the 

(Continued on Page 7) 




WHO WE ARE 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year 
of the Detroit wildcats against Automation and the 
Montgomery, Ala. Bus Boycott against segregation 
—activities which signalled new movements from 
practice, which were themselves a form of theory. 
News & Letters was created so that the voices ( 
from below could be heard, and the unity of worker 
and intellectual, philosophy and revolution, could 
be worked out for our age. A Black production 
worker, Charles Denby, is the editor. 

The paper is the monthly publication of News 
and Letters Committees, an organization of Marxist- 
Humanists that stands for the abolition of capital- 
ism, whether in its private form as in the U.S., or 
in its state form calling itself Communist, as in 
Russia and China. The National Chairwoman, Raya 
Dunayevskaya, is the author of Philosophy and 
Revolution and Marxism and Freedom which spell 
out the philosophic ground of Marx’s Humanism 
for our age internationally, as American Civilization 
on Trial concretizes it on the American scene. In 
opposing this capitalistic, exploitative, racist, sexist 
society, we participate in all freedom struggles 
and do not separate the mass activities of workers. 
Blacks, women and youth from the activity of 
thinking. We invite you to join with us both in the 
freedom struggles and in working out a theory of 
liberation for our age. 


j 


r Views 


many Black speakers made strong ident- 
ification with the struggles at home and 
in Africa. The multi-racial audience, pre- 
dominantly Black, had a new dimension 
of Black senior Citizens from the many 
churches. 

Mashinini told the audience: “The stu- 
dent’s actions were considered a revolu- 
tion, there was no precedence for it in 
Soweto . . . I am not a communist, we 
never learned about communism, but I 
know what we need is self-determination 
and total liberation . . .” We distributed 
our own leaflet, both in S.F. and in L.A., 
on “The New Stage of Black Thought and 
Action” this movement represents. 

Committee Member 
Bay Area 

Tsietsi Mashinini began his talk to 500 
NYU students with a paragraph in Afri- 
kaans, a language derived from the 17th 
century Dutch conquerers. “That’s the 
crap we were forced to study in our 
.schools. Our native tongue was being 
suppressed just like our freedom,” he 
said. 

Mashinini said that Blacks in South 
Africa are not allowed to carry guns so 
they fight the armed government with 
stones and knives. They want to con- 
trol their own lives and are saying to hell 
with white power even if it comes to 
death. 

He asked the audience to help get 
their country out of his, and to stop 
America from identifying with the racist 
regime. 

Student 
New York 

An exiled leader of the Soweto Student 
Representative Council, Khotso Seatholo, 
spoke at a campus meeting here of the 
horrors of apartheid, and the key role of 
American imperialism as backbone to , 
the Vorster regime. He told of an 8- 
year-old child being shot dead in the 
street by Soldiers for making a Black 


Power salute, and emphasized the de- 
termination of the Black youth to tdtally 
uproot the apartheid system. 

Yet I was left with questions. He 
praised Idi Amin as “my father, my 
leader.” The hypocrisy and racism of 
the Western press is evident in the dif- 
ference between its treatment of Amin 
and Vorster; yet Amin is an oppressive 
ruler over the Black Ugandan masses. 
Surely the tremendous Reason in the 
self-activity of the S. African youth is 
a drive for total freedom, an end to all 
elitist leadership, including dictatorships 
like Amin’s. 

Concerned 
, Detroit 

• 

PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 

The cultural extravaganza in Nigeria 
ended a couple of weeks ago. It must 
have cost the country plenty. The justifi- 
cation for such an expenditure is that it 
brought Africans and Black people to- 
gether. It is ironic that at about the 
■same time, the East African community 
was disintegrating: Ethiopia, Somali and 
Sudan intensified their war of nerves; 
Amin’s reign of terror remained un- 
abated. Instead of tackling these and 
other problems, the leaders opted for a 
circus. 

Frankly, I see Roots and the hoopla 
surrounding it, in the same light , . . 
Haley, in his interviews, seems to want 
to encourage Blacks to go searching for 
their roots, as if knowing where one’s 
great-grandfather came from is going to 
impress a slum landlord about to hike 
his rent. The problem in Africa and 
even in the U.S. is for radicals to real- 
ize that with the external trappings of 
colonization dismantled, the struggle now 
has to assume a class dimension. An- 
drew Young, in spite of his utterances, 
has very little in common with the guer- 
rilla fighters. He has more in common 


with Muzorewa and Nkomo, both of whom 
are now strugglinig to get to power on 
the* backs of the guerrillas. Any book 
that portrays Africans as one happy 
family does a disservice because it does 
not portray the reality of Africa, not 
even Africa during the slave era. Some- 
one collaborated with the foreign slave 
raiders. 

Correspondent 
West Africa 

* * * 

In a sociology class that I teach, we 
were talking about working conditions 
in modem society, and I mentioned 
Marx’s concept of “dead labor dominat- 
ing living labor,” ie. that under capital- 
ism, machinery is more important than 
the living human being. One young white 
student protested that this was impossi- 
ble, maybe Marx was relevant for his 
day, but not for ours. Immediately sev- 
eral students who work in various auto 
shops mentioned concrete examples of 
“dead labor over living labor.” One man 
told of how a woman who had been hit 
by a machine and knocked unconscious 
was allowed to lie on the floor for almost 
ten minutes — but when a machine 
broke down, management was there with- 
in thirty seconds. The “voices from be- 
low” know far more than those who 
pride themselves on intellectual “sophis- 
tication.” 

Instructor 

Detroit 

Some of the women’s groups here have 
refused to support the Martin Luther 
King Jr. Movement. They don’t seem to 
understand that Nazism is also a “wom- 
en’s issue.” It would seem that all one 
has to do to see that is to look at 
what happened to the tremendous wom- 
ens’ movement in Germany once Hitler 
took over. The acceptance of racism by 
so many of the Left, both men and 
women, is very unsettling to me. 

Feminist 

Chicago 

The quote you printed from the N&L 
constitution as a short Editor’s Note last 
issue really hit me. So much was ex- 
pressed in those few lines — not only that 
“party td lead” is no simple, undiffer- 


entiated, historically-linear poduct, but 
that its negation is also not so simple as 
mere counter - posing. Philosophy and 
revolution — it is all there in that consti- 
tution to be worked out. 

Marxist-Humanist 

Detroit 

Editor’s Note: Copies of our constitution 
are available for 13 cents postage. 


FANNIE LOU HAMER 

The death, on March 15, of Fan- 
nie Lou Hamer, brings to mind an 
outpouring of images from her life ' 
as a freedom fighter, beginning 
with her decision to join the 1962 
SNCC voter registration campaign 
in her hometown — Ruleville, Mis- 
sissippi. From that moment, noth- 
ing could stop her— not the instant 
eviction from the plantation where 
she sharecropped, not the arrests, 
not the bombings or the murders. 

Sister Hamer gave all of us in 
the movement for “Freedom Now” 
not only strength, but ideas. She 
, never divided up the struggle. She 
said that 40 years of being Black, 
woman and a sharecropper in the 
Delta taught her that. From voter 
registration drives to organizing 
cottonfield workers and maids by- 
creating the Mississippi Freedom ’ 
Labor Union, her fiery voice and 
her leadership inspired thousands 
to join the movement. 

It is with the greatest bitterness 
that I hear her magnificent legacy 
reduced by today’s politicians — 
some of whom were yesterday’s 
civil rights workers — to “making 
the election of Jimmy Carter pos- 
sible.” Those who still share her 
vision of a total change, see her 
legacy not as “past 1 history,” but 
a light to the future, for white as 
well as Black, for the women’s 
movement, and for new human re- 
lations everywhere. 

— Mike Flug 
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Beware Cairo 'brotherhood' 


by John Alan 

Last month a summit conference of government 
leaders from Black Africa and the Arabic world was 
held in Cairo. Like most summit conferences, this one 
was organized to conceal more than to reveal, except 
for one major agreement: in exchange for the paltry 
sum promised for Black African aid by the Arab oil pro- 
ducers, they were able to achieve a unanimous declara- 
tion of support for the Arabs against Israel. 

The offering of a few billion petro dollars, which 
will hardly solve any of the stressing economic problems 
in Black Africa, or offset the cost of the increase in oil 
prices, is an insult while the oil-rich Arab nations invest 
many more billions in the industrialized U.S. and Europe. 

There was no indication that this conference even 
made an attempt to deal with the actual relationships 
that exist between the oil-rich Arab states and the poor 
Black states south of the Sahara, or the internal diffi- 
culties that these leaders are having with their own 
workers, peasants and students at home. 

If the Cairo summit has any uniqueness about it, it 
is that this was the first time that Arab leaders like 
k Sadat of Egypt, Assad of Syria, Khalid of Saudi Arabia 
and .Hussein of Jordan have shown any interest in the 
revolutions in Black Africa. Not one of them can be 
considered a revolutionary leader engaged in a struggle 
against capitalism and world imperialism. 

Sadat has proven himself to be an agile compromiser 
who cab deal with either Russian state capitalism or 
U.S. private capitalism, while at the same time sup- 
pressing revolts against poverty and inequity in Egypt. 
Assad, last year, destroyed without mercy the Lebanese 
revolution when it attempted to break out of the con- 
fines of the narrow nationalism imposed upon it by 
Ya.$sir Arafat^ P.L.O. Hussein, the highest paid known 
CIA agent, is even now negotiating with Israel to promote 


Jordanian hegemony over any Palestinian state set up. 

The Cairo summit conference was not a new develop- . 
ment in Black Africa's potential to evolve into a free 
humanistic society, but an expression of the very oppo- 
site. A close look at the Cairo summit, in spite of its 
“militant” rhetoric against Israel, will show, that the main 
goal of the organizers of this meeting, Egypt and Saudi 
Arabia, is to maintain the class status quo in the Middle 
East. 

The revolution in Lebanon last year taught the 
Egyptian, the Saudi, and the Syrian leaders that the 
masses of the Palestinian dispossessed had gone beyond 
the goal set for them, he., the destruction of Israel, and 
were now demanding revolution in class relations within 
the Arabic world itself. And what was even more ominous 
about this situation for these leaders, is that this attempt 
to destroy the prevailing clas^ structure in the Middle 
East did not come from Arafat’s P.L.O. leadership or 
the Rejection Front headed by George Habash, the so- 
called Marxist, but arose spontaneously with the rejec- 
tion of capitalist exploitation and terror in Lebanon, by 
both Moslems and Christians. 

More than anything else, it is the fear of revolution 
from below that is bringing about a “solution” to the 
Middle East stalemate. The U.S., Russia, Israel and the 
Arab nations want “peace” in that area — a peace that 
retains the rule of capitalism and imperialism. 

Black workers, peasants and students in southern 
Africa have declared war on capitalism and U.S. imper- 
ialist attempts to intervene in that area as a “neutral”, 
whereas Egypt, Jordan, Saudi Arabia and the P.L.O. 
want U.S. intervention to set up the Palestinian 'State. 

Black Africa, for the sake of its own revolution, and 
its own humanity, must be wary of the newfound 
“Brotherhood” in Cairo. Real brotherhood and sister- 
hood, will be found amongst the masses of Blacks and 
Arabs struggling toward achieving their own freedom. 


Philosophic controversy sparked over pamphlet excerpts 


Ed . note': We received a critique of our forthcoming 
pamphlet on the St. Louis 1877 General Strike, excerpts 
from which were printed in our January-February 1977 
issue. We print it below, with a reply from the authors. 

• 

I will read your forthcoming pamphlet on “The 
American Roots of Marxism, Hegelianism and Feminism” 
with care. The topic is important ... judging from the 
excerpts you present, your pamphlet will include a quan- 
tity of misinformation. This regrettable result is guaran- 
teed by the tendency of the authors to fling labels care- 
lessly about. Thus, in one paragraph Joseph Weydemeyer 
is grouped among the “early Hegelians” and in another 
- he is identified as a Marxist. 

Even more regrettable is the tendency of the authors 
to regard Transcendentalism and Abolitionism as mutu- 
ally exclusive categories. In this regard they betray their 
deep ignorance of important American intellectual and 
social movements. Let them read Thoreau’s “Plea for 
Captain John Brown” and some of Theodore Parker’s 
sermons and Margaret Fuller’s writing on the topic of 
J slavery. If they do, they will know more about the rela- 
tionship between Transcendentalism and Abolitionism . . . 

I suspect that Moon and Brokmeyer never actually 
read my book before they decided to dismiss it as an 
academic attack on Marxism. What gives rise to that 
suspicion, apart from the fact that they misspelled my 
name, is that the single quotation from it they make 
appeared in an earlier review in which the reviewer 
complained of the pragmatic, undialectical character 
of my th aught. In any case, I am charged with writing 
that Transcendentalism was “freighted with elements of 
an American Marxism” and I plead guilty. But then I 
am charged with slapping the label “American Marx- 
ists” on the Transcendentalists, and to this charge I 
plead no’, guilty. The American Transcendentalists are 
like the German Left Hegelians. Their thought contains 
elements which are carried over into Marxism. They are 
pre-Marxists, if you please. I believe in precision in 
labelling; I am not like Moon and Brokmeyer who refer 
to Weydemeyer as both a Hegelian and a Marxist . . . 

In mitigation of their error let me say that they may 
have been misled by the title of the first edition of my 
book. They could have seen “American Disciples of 
Marx” on the cover, then noticed I discuss Emerson, 
Thoreau and Brownson, then concluded the syllogism: 
therefore, Herreshoff says these Transcendentalists are 
Marxists. They could not have known that the title was 
forced on me by an 'academic publisher . . . when Monad 
Press brought out a paperback edition, I was at liberty 
to choose a more accurate title. It is “The Origins of 
American Marxism.” 

—David Herreshoff 

• 

David Herreshoff accuses us not only of “a quantity 
. of misinformation” but of “deep ignorance of important 
intellectual and social movements.” His critique rises 
to a crescendo at our calling Weydemeyer both a Hegel- 
ian and a Marxist — the “regrettable result” of our 
, “tendency to fling labels carelessly about.” More regret- 
table still is our considering “Transcendentalism and 
Abolitionism as mutually exclusive.” 

To the latter charge we could not agree more com- 


pletely; Herreshoff’s eclectic persistence in the opposite 
conclusion is exactly what led him to identify Emerson’s 
petty-bourgeois individualistic standing-on-the-sidejines 
with the movement for freedom which inspired white 
and^ Black Abolitionists — including the revolutionary 
petty-bourgeois among them — to risk their lives to put 
an end to slavery. It is this which is at the root of his 
disagreement not only with us but with Marx himself, 
who castigated those “Marxists” who refused to get in- 
volved in the anti-slavery movement by exclaiming, “If 
this is Marxism, I am not a Marxist.” Herreshoff goes 
so far in the opposite direction as to elevate the anti- 
Abolitionist, Orestes Brownson, to nothing short of being 
a sort of predecessor (sic!) of Marxism. 

As for Herreshoff’s suspicion that we “never actu- 
ally read his book” before deciding “to dismiss it as an 
academic attack on Marxism,” all we can say is that if 
we hadn’t we could have given him the benefit of the 
doubt, since it is not possible in a letter fully to express 
one’s thinking on important intellectual and social move- 
ments. Unfortunately, when his eclecticism is expanded 
to book-length, lack of space cannot be used to justify 
such fantastic anti-Marxism as elevating that anti- 
Abolitionist Brownson to some sort of root of Marxism, 
whether he is called an outright “disciple,” or a mere 
part of the “origins of Marxism.” In his book, Herreshoff 
devotes the whole of Chapter 2 to “The Anti-Abolitiohists: 
Brownson and Kriege.” Though he shows that they 
“opposed Abolitionists’ efforts to make the Negro free” 
(p. 39), he dares to drag in Engels’ Conditions of the 
Working Class in England — as if that had any affinity 
to the views of the “pro-slavery anti-capitalism of Brown- 
son” (p. 41). 

It is natural for someone who loosely uses the word 
“cohort” for geniune Marxists (as in “Sorge, Weyde- 
meyer and their cohorts” — p. 28) to go wild against 
the designation of Weydemeyer as both Hegelian and 
Marxist just because he was Marx’s closest American 
associate and published all of Marx’s works on both 
economics and history, in both of which Marx acknowl- 
edged his indebtedness to Hegel. So blinded is Herreshoff 
by his anti-Hegelianism that he fails to note the great 
divide between those to whom he attributes an affinity 
to Marxism and those Marx himself chose. 

The Abolitionists Herreshoff chose to ignore — Gerit 
Smith, William Lloyd Garrison, and Wendell Phillips — 
are the very ones that Marx singled out in the Vienna 
Presse, saying their intellectual and political activity for 
30 years was thoroughly an expression of a movement. 
This movement of Black -and . white was the human 
content of what Marx called a “world upheaval” in 
America. ' 

It was that Abolitionist movement which led to the 
Civil War and to what Marx called the “first fruit” of 
the victory over slavery — the struggle for the eight-hour 
day. It is that section of Capital which the American 
Marxists, whom Marx did acknowledge, translated and 
used as leaflets in the eight-hour movement, which, in 
turn, became part of the great first General Strike in 
the U.S. in 1877 

Clearly, what is involved in Herreshoff’s critique of 
our work is not “mistakes” or “oversights,” but totally 
different concepts of revolution and revolutionaries. 

; —Terry Moon and Ron Brokmeyer 



Need FBI watchdogs, and more 


by Shainape Shcapwe _ 

John Trudell, national head of AIM (American 
Indian Movement), spoke recently on the Native Ameri- 
can Solidarity Committee and the Lawyer’s Guild in 
Ann Arbor, and the Lawyer’s Guild here in Detroit. He 
was trying to raise funds for Leonard Peltier, who had 
been extradited from Canada and is on trial for charges 
brought against him related to the June 25, 1975, shooting . 
of an FBI agent on Pine Ridge. 

But in addition to that, he called for the formation 
of committees to investigate the wrongdoings of the FBI. 
This makes sense for Indians living on reservations, but 
in urban areas it may not be very effective. ‘ » 

What was important, however, is that he appealed 
to a broad spectrum of people to join in these commit- 
tees, including women, who have been harassed by the 
FBI in their liberation activities; the Blacks, who have 
bad more than their share of oppression from the FBI 
during the 1960s and since then; and even the handi- 
capped, especially militants among them who have also 
been victimized by the FBI. 

And it is true that the government is directly in- 
volved in the things (hat are going on in the reservations. 
For example, in the last Akwesasne Notes, there was a 
report that at least 50 people have been killed at Pine’ 
Ridge since 1973, and most of them have been natives — 
dead as a result of direct FBI involvement. 

In my own tribe, there is constant harassment over 
a lot of little things. Like persons being investigated for 
a petty crime that may have been committed a long 
time ago, and threatened or actually convicted and put 
in jail for the offense. These are mostly native Americans 
active in trying to make things better for their people. 
These FBI actions often have the effect of intimidating 
many native Americans who are then afraid to act. 

But in directing our energies toward that, in AIM, 
on reservations or in Indian communities, we must be 
careful not to lose sight of our other major goals. We 
also have to keep track of things like mercury poison- 
ing, problems with native children, fishing and land 
rights, employment and the whole range of discrimination 
issues we have to keep high on our priorities. 

One of the best things in Mr. Trudell’s proposal is 
to involve other groups, and that can be the most im- 
portant part. By all of us getting together, we can 
accomplish a great deal that will help every group and 
lay the basjs for united action. 

Farmworkers sit in at ALRB 

Los Angeles, Cal. — Twenty-three farmworkers were 
arrested in the Agricultural Labor Relations Board 
(ALRB) office in El Centro, Cal., on March 1, when 
they attempted to find, out why a company union was 
allowed on a ballot. 

Royal Packing Company, one of the largest growers 
in the Imperial Valley, created a company union out of 
fear of UFW organizing, and petitioned the ALRB for 
a place on the ballot. It was granted. 

Hearing of this, UFW members went to the AttlB 
in El Centro and demanded an explanation. While the 
farmworkers waited for an answer. Counsel General to 
the ALRB, Deliznanno, who was appointed by Gov. 
Brown, got a court order for their arrest and prohibited 
going to an ALRB office without an appointment. 

The next day farmworkers were sitting in every 
ALRB office in the state asking the same question the 
arrested farmworkers were asking. Thousands of UFW 
supporters sent telegrams and made phone calls to 
Brown’s office in support of the farmworkers. 

The- way the election was set up was perfect timing 
for the growers, because at the time the election was 
held the workers consisted mainly of skille4 labor and 
tractor drivers. The ground crews who would vote UFW 
were not even working yet. Thus the election was held 
and the company uhion won. 

Continuous attacks on the farmworkers’ movement, 
such as the recent access laws and the company’s ability 
to form a “union”, are on the farmworkers’ minds. The 
question “what do we do now?” is being worked out 
by the farmworkers themselves. 

The Political-Philosophic 
Letters 

of Raya Dunayevskaya 

1 11 penetrating analyses of current events: includes 
critique of Ernest Mandel’s introduction to new 
British edition of Marx’s Capital. 

Price: $2.00 (plus 50* postage) 

Order from: News & Letters, 1900 E. Jefferson, 
Detroit, MI 48207 
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Supreme Court suit threatens 
to dismantle affirmative action 

Berkeley, Cal.— Thousands of students turned 
out for a rally and teach-in Feb. 25 on the Berke- 
ley campus tb protest a recent Supreme Court 
decision to hear the Bakke case. Allen Bakke, a 
white civil engineer, sued the University of Cali- 
fornia at Davis Medical School, charging that it 
had discriminated against him by admitting less-quali- 
fied minority students under a special admissions pro- 
gram for the educationally or economically disadvan- 
taged. 

State courts had recently ruled that Bakke had been 
discriminated against. The University appealed this to 
the Supreme Court. One of the great concerns voiced 
at the rally was that the University has never cham- 
pioned affirmative action programs, and thus will not 
present a sound case before the court. 

Fears are further intensified by the fact that it was 
a University admissions officer that encouraged Bakke 
to sue, and provided him wifh all the necessary infor- 
mation. 

Speakers at the rally, which included Black Scholar 
editor Robert Allen, Angela Davis, Erica Huggins, and 
Lee Brightman.from AIM, pointed out that the Bakke 
suit was part of an ever-increasing attack on civil 
rights that was connected to the deepening economic 
crisis within* this country. ~ 

The Bakke case will now give the Supreme Court 
the right to decide whether any affirmative action pro- 
grams can exist nationally. The court decision could ex- 
tend beyond medical school admissions to include an 
attack on housing, employment, and educational rights 
of minorities and women. 

The programs that do exist were not established by 
the “good will” of universities, but grew out of the de- 
mands of the Civil Rights movements in the ’60s. The 
feeling at the rally was that it will take more demon- 
strations like this one to insure that these programs are 
not dismantled. 
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(Continued from Page 5) 

process of your coming to suoh ideas and “forward” to 
Mao’s death and today’s headlines on China. The work 
that I have been doing with your archives has been 
tremendously revealing of the “labor, patience and suf- 
fering of the negative” that revolutionary theory must 
undergo if it is to meet — and in this case “meet” must 
also mean “anticipate” — the movement from practice. 
After working with your 1949-56 philosophic correspond- 
ence, I am convinced that the phrase “it is no accident” 
fails completely to explain your discovery of a movement 
from practice in your Letters on Hegel’s Absolute Idea 4 
six weeks before the East German masses gave that 
movement a world reality in their June 17, 1953 revolt 
against Russian totalitarianism. 

v $ V 

THERE IS ANOTHER sense in which I was im- 
pressed by the “newness” of your essay. I felt more that 
it is only because you have penetrated so deeply into 
philosophy that you have been able to see the biggest 
headlines as anticipation — not the crystal-ball kind, but 
as theoretic preparation for each new moment, and 
for revolution itself. Take the essay which begins the 
pamphlet: “Post-Mao China: What Now?” It was written, 
one short month after Mao’s death, yet has both a scope 
and a specificity which still escapes the China com- 
mentators. 

If anything was needed to show philosophy’s im- 
portance, it is the contrast between your essay and Julius 
Jacobson’s “Notes on Mao’s Death” in the current New 
Politics. Jacobson certainly thinks he agrees with you — 
politically. But in reading his piece, you don’t get any 
idea why Mao had ever achieved the great national revo- 
lution he undeniably headed. There' is a failure to see 
either the peasantry as revolutionary force, or the ap- 
preciation of philosophy in the depth of the idea of 
freedom which makes you believe that each person can 
really be 10,000. 

This is exactly what Mao misuses in the Great Leap 
Forward, and what makes his counter-revolution the 
worst of all state-capitalisms. Far from national revolu- 
tion representing for Mao a necessary moment in the 
path to world revolution, thought and action divide totally 
when x Mao assumes state power. By the time his refusal 
to back Hanoi as U.S. bombs are raining down on that 
country exposes him, the Chinese revolution has been 
transformed into p national state-capitalism fighting for 
global mastery, whose “proletarian internationalism” 
turns out to be a new imperialism. If the new beginning 
witfi which you face the crisis of our nuclear age is 
anything less than Absolute Negativity, there is every 
sort of counter-revolution waiting for you. 

* * * 

THIS IS THE ground of the Trotsky essay as well. 
Not that Trotsky was ever a counter-revolutionist or ret- 
rogressionist. You show him as a great man and a great 
lifelong revolutionary. Yet Trotsky’s “permanent revolu- 
tion” doesn’t end up equalling world revolution. Especially 
where the peasantry is concerned, self-movement, self- 
determination fall before the immoveable substance of 
their “incapability of an independent political role, and 
even less a leading one.” 

Just two points on your exchange with Mandel printed 
after the Trotsky essay. His vulgarisms on the peasantry 
made me laugh, as his position changes three times in 
as many, paragraphs. I am sure there is the closest re- 
lation between these attitudes and his disgraceful intro- 
duction to the new British edition of Marx’s Capital. 
Everyone should read your critique of it. • * Lalso couldn’t 
get over his male chauvinist arrogance. It is really so 
damning when the Fourth International’s supposed “inter- 
nalization” of Women’s Liberation is exposed by their 
biggest theoretician’s own sexism. 

Freedom, Michael Connolly 

"Available in “The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection” on 
deposit at Wayne State University. A guide can be or- 
dered from News & Letters for 35c. 

**See Political-Philosophic Letter, “Today’s Global Crises 
and Marx’s Capital,” available from News & Letters 
for 50# (See ad, p. 6). 

Students back UofM strike 

Ann Arbor, Mich. — The 2,300 service and mainten- 
ance workers at the University of Michigan went on 
strike Feb. 22. The workers, members of Local 1583 of 
the American Federation of State, County and Munici- 
pal Employees union (AFSCME), struck after 85 percent 
of the rank-and-file members rejected the contract tenta- 
tively accepted by their bargaining team. 

The University has responded to the strike with 
police attacks on the union’s picket lines and by en- 
listing scabs to take the striking workers-’ places. Stu- 
dents have been forced to fill in for the AFSCW^p strik- 
ers under threats from the University to rescind their 
financial aid if the students refuse. 

Students have responded to the strike with strong 
support. They have helped to “man” picket lines, or- 
ganized rallies to protest police violence against the 
strikers, and initiated rent strikes against the Uni- 
versity. ' ■ ' - ; 

After three weeks, students and other campus work- 
ers remain solidly behind the AFSCME workers’ strike, 
even in the face of increased threats and coercion from 
University administrators. Student 

(As we go to press, the strike ended with ratification of 
a new contract. — Ed.) 
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Maoism no substitute for 
workers' self-activity 

k by Jim Mills • r 

The direction and need for workers controlling pro- 
duction is a daily demand in my shop. A woman had to 
work with a broken hand although the company doctor 
excused her from work. Metal shop workers never see 
a day go by without someone getting gashed. A worker 
forced to do poor work because of speed-up was disci- 
plined, without protest from the union representative. 
Every worker knows exactly what problems he or she 
faces due to production, at work and at home. 

During recent contract negotiations, you could see 
how the Maoist factions and the union are similar bar- 
riers to workers controlling their own lives by con- 
trolling production. Neither wanted to hear and project 
the concrete, self-expressed problems and ideas of 
workers. Yet they always speak “for” the workers. 

At the factory where I work, Maoists represent the 
old left. They deny the self-activity of workers, or the 
new passions for freedom appearing everywhere. 

Take the Women’s Liberation Movement. One Maoist 
worker said we ought to defend seniority rights over af- 
firmative action for women. 

An article stated that only after successful struggle 
by the proletariat can women be liberated. This “strate- 
gy” is in spite of the fact that working women every- 
where are demanding freedom by not separating their 
oppression as workers and as women. 

Maoism in the factory stifles self-activity in similar 
ways. In their shop leaflets and papers, you cannot 
read what workers have to say for themselves. The 
people handing them out ask you to come to their 
rallies, to read their literature and ask them questions, 
even to wildcat. They ask you for everything except’ 
your ideas. 

Ignoring what workers have to say reflects a theory 
of organization, which * Is also without the thought of 
workers. One Maoist worker said that the Communist 
Party, not the Democratic Party, needs to control the 
union. But why not rank-and-file control of the union? 

A worker asked him if it would be revolutionary if 
there were always militant rank-and-file workers ready 
to take the places of fired representatives? He answered 
no, only “reds” can fight for the interests of workers.. 

In fact, the Maoists would have you believe they 
could negotiate a “better” contract with the capitalists. 
Yet neither they nor the union will allow talk about work- 
ers controlling production. The truth is that workers 
gaining control of production would replace the union 
and the party with the workers’ own organizations. 

The elitism of the shop Maoists cannot replace the 
workers’ way of knowing— -what labor is like and how 
to uproot inhuman capitalist relationships. 

New CUNY protest against cuts 

New York, N.Y. — After almost a year of inactivity, 
the CUNY student government called a rally in Albany 
for March 15, and students at City College held a teach- 
in on the effects of cutbacks in the tuition assistance pro- 
gram. Smaller protests occurred at other campuses for 
the first time since last spring. 

Students at Hostos College, who occupied their 
school for two weeks last year and turned back admin- 
istrative plans to close it, are organizing community 
and student groups for a demonstration April 15. Stu- 
dents from Hostos addressed the International Women’s 
Day march as a first step toward that. 

A proposed new restructuring plan would merge the 
City University with the mAr separate State University 
(SU-NY). If it passes, “major” four-year CUNY col- 
leges will merge with the larger SUNY senior colleges, 
while community and “lesser” colleges will be lumped 
into a separate university. Some students are worried 
that this could result in a two-tier university where the 
smaller schools — like Hostos — would receive less pro- 
portional funding. 

Alongside the increased activity at CUNY is the 
intensification of the British student revolt, where 100,000 
students took part in occupations of 30 colleges the first 
week of March. And Italian students are striking major 
universities, attacking both the poorly funded and over- 
crowded school system and the government and Com- 
munist Party responsible for their conditions. (See Edb 
torial, page 4) 

The interconnection between these upsurges was 
spelled out by a City College student who said: “What’s 
going on in England sounds like the same plan they 
have for here. They’re trying to reduce numbers of 
Blacks and poorer students — just like here. The problem 
seems worldwide.” 

Hear Raya Dunayevskaya on tour! f] 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — featured speaker at full- 
day socialist conference. Saturday, April 2, :*3 
| Goddard- College, 1716 New Hampshire Ave. 

NEW YORK — N.Y. University, Wednesday, April 
6 at 8 p.m., Main 709, on “Dialectics of Libe- 
ration.” :|:j 

Free Association. 5 W. 20th St., Friday, April >.ji 
$ 15 at 7:30 p.m. on “Post-Mao China.” 

CHICAGO— DePauI University, Monday, April 18 :$ 
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by Peter Mallory and Ron Brokmeyer 


Africa: new pawn in global power struggle 


(Continued from Page 1) 

What is new here is that, at first sight, some 
of Russia’s shifting global alignments seem to con- 
tradict its “direct national” interests. Thus, Ethio- 
pia, which is heavily dependent on U.S. imperialism, 
is suddenly flirting with Russia because of Russia’s 
influence in Somalia, and therefore also with ethnic 
Somalians in Djibouti, the capital, of Afars and 
Issas which is finally due to gain its independence 
from France this summer. It is this independence 
which Ethiopia fears most of all since Djibouti is 
the chief outlet to the sea for Ethiopia. But why 
should Russia be listening since it is alleged to have 
nothing short of a missile base in Somalia? 

An answer to that might be found by looking 
at Russia’s eroding role in the Middle East. This is 
due in no small part to Saudi Arabia’s influence 
there, both because of its massive gold and its 
Islamic role — be it in the Middle East or Africa — 


England 


From London we have received the following 
report: 

As the jamboree to celebrate Queen Elizabeth’s 
25 years on the throne gets underway, the living 
standards of British workers continue to decline. 
Inflation is running at 21 percent; prices, especially 
food prices, continue to rocket upwards (in five 
years bread has gone up 280 percent); real wages 
have fallen by up to 20 percent; and public services 
are dying tTie death' of a thousand cuts. Where I 
live, four local hospitals are threatened with 
closure. 

If the Tories win the next General Election, the 
situation will worsen. Tory leader Margaret Thatch- 
er’s speeches are being written by Robert Moss, a 
counter-insurgency expert and leading figure in the 
right-wing National Association for Freedom, which 
recently used the courts to prevent industrial action 
by, post office workers against the apartheid regime 
in South Africa. Moss’s recent book on the coup in 
Chile was published with funds provided by the 
CIA. Thatcher is attempting to divert workers’ at- 
tention from their economic problems by trying to 
reheat the cold war. 

The media, together- with reactionaries like 
Tory MP Ian Sprout, are whipping up a hate-the-poor 
campaign, accusing the unemployed of being idlers 
and sponging off the state. Even the Queen’s hus- 


but specifically at this moment because of Saudi 
Arabia’s aid to Islamic Eritrea and its promised 
help to Islamic Somalia. 

Thus, Russia has its own headaches in both 
places, and China is there too, challenging Russia’s 
claim to “Marxism-Leninism.” The single thing 
both powers are ready to trade away is the class 
interests of the African masses. 

It is this, just this situation, however, which is 
sure to explode this summer. The very fact that 
Afars and Issas will gain its independence is sure to 
lead to eruptions both in the Gulf of Aden and in 
Africa, especially East Africa. 

Here the issue is not so much Kenya, as ally 
to the U.S. and British imperialism while hostile to 
Uganda, but Tanzania, as exiled home of Milton 
Obote and thousands of other Ugandans who fled 
Amin’s terror. This terror was not that of Amin’s 


band, one of the biggest social parasites of all time, 
has joined in. 

At British Leyland, 3,000 toolmakers are on 
strike for separate negotiating rights and have been 
threatened with being fired unless they immediately 
return to work. (Ed. note: The strike was broken 
after four weeks.) The unions are backing the com- 
pany but toolmakers at Rolls Royce are striking in 
sympathy with them. Workers in the Plessy Elec- 
tronics company threatened with redundancy (lay- 
offs) replied by. occupying their factories. Even the 
police are demanding the right to strike. 

- Racialism remains a big problem, and now the 
U.S. is exporting its "racialists to Britain. Recently 
J.- B. Stoner, Dr. Field and Dr. Warner of the Na- 
tional States Rights Party have addressed British 
Fascist meetings and the KKK is trying to organize 
a British branch, while Irish Nazis are trying to 
set up an international radio network with the 
Minutemen Council of Indiana. 

— Terry Liddle 


Chile 


Resistance to the Chilean government is grow- 
ing, members of Action for Women in Chile (AF- 
WIC) announced at a meeting in New York on 
International Women’s Day. Although the fascist 
regime has not lessened its repression, the popula- 
tion is devising new ways to express its protest. 

Industrial sabotage is increasing — someone 
forgets to shut off the water in a mine or factory 


supposed crackdown against imperialism or Indian 
merchants who had been expelled, supposedly for 
Africanization, but terror against Africans, native 
Ugandans who struggled in any way to make inde- 
pendence from Great Britain true freedom for the 
masses. 

The greatest delusion that Russia and Cuba 
can experience now is to think that, because of 
their aid to the revolutionaries in Angola, they can 
cover up their present global imperialist moves in 
Uganda, Ethiopia and Libya. Nor is China the one 
to drive Russia out of Africa by aligning with U.S. 
imperialism. 

The moves for freedom the African masses will 
make this summer from Afars and Issas to Uganda, 
from Eritrea to Namibia and Zimbabwe, can become 
decisive for the world when the masses, in the U.S. 
and Europe fight their own capitalists at home and 
align with the freedom fighters in Africa. 


and it floods; someone forgets to oil a machine and 
it’s ruined. Work slowdowns take place. 

Unemployment is up to 35 percent, and salaries 
are down by 35 to 50 percent since the 1973 coup. 
One-half to three-quarters of the people do not 
consume adequate calories to maintain health. When 
a supermarket recently announced a one-day sale, 
hundreds of women ransacked the store to show 
their disgust that prices were lower for only one day. 

People are organizing on the job and through 
social clubs. They have set up soup kitchens for the 
unemployed and helped the families of political , 
prisoners. Recently, word went around that an up- 
coming annual religious procession was going to be 
a measure of political protest this year. So mariy 
people planned to take part that the government 
called it off. Tiny booklets urging resistance are 
dropped from rooftops and distributed by the wind. 

Meanwhile, the Chilean junta is trying to im- 
prove its “human rights” image abroad by saying 
it has no more political prisoners. But the truth is 
that people are now being arrested on the street 
rather than at home where there are witnesses, and 
then there are simply denials that they are prisoners. 
The junta has also just renewed the “state of seige” 
under which it operates, and has added a ban on all 
political parties, censorship of mail, and new work 
and press restrictions. 

Resistance support groups such as AFWIC urge 
people to boycott Chilean grapes and wine, and to 
write letters to the junta asking for release of 
political prisoners. 


U.S. economic crisis deepens as permanent unemployment swells 


(Continued from Page 1) 

they can accurately predict how many more jobs these 
outlays would create, but even their optimistic estimates 
reveal that perhaps 40,000 jobs would result for each $1 
billion pumped into the job programs. And that would 
mean less than 300,000 jobs for 1977, and about a half 
million jobs for 1978. Such job-making programs can 
hardly be classified as solutions for the over 10 million 
workers without jobs. 

In Detroit, however, unemployment is above 13 per- 
cent, and the decaying state of the city may be now ir- 
reversible. Much hullabaloo has been spread around the 
Renaissance Center hotel and office building complex 
being completed in downtown Detroit as the answer to 
Detroit’s economic disaster, but nothing could be further 
from the truth. Ren-Cen, as it is called, is a suburb that 
has been built in a dying central city area. It is nothing 
less than a guarded fortress, surrounded by concrete 
bunkers that look exactly like what they are: physical 
barriers separating the building complex from the 
rest of the city. 

Far from being Detroit’s economic savior, this new 
hotel and office complex will hasten the exodus of office 
and hotel tenants out of other Detroit buildings into 
Ren-Cen and speed the economic death of the city. 
Detroit, of course, while it may be the worst of the large 
cities, is -hardly alone. Every major urban area in the 
U.S. is facing similar problems of survival. 

President Carter, since his inauguration, has made 
it perfectly clear that his campaign promises, while care- 
fully formulated to win the election, were not to become 
the basis for his administration programs and appoint- 
ments. The concern of the business community over 
Carter’s campaign insistence that he would bring in new, 
non-Washington -establishment figures to head his admin- 
istration, turned into glee with each cabinet position he 
filled. 

Far-from being “outsiders”, virtually every appointee 
was a familiar Washington figure — from Secretary of 
State Vance, the Pentagon’s second highest ranking of- 
ficer under Presidents Johnson and Nixon who had 
supported the blanket Christmas bombing of North Viet- 


nam in 1969, to HEW Secretary Joseph Califano, who 
aggressively opposes abortions yet heads the key govern- 
ment department whose responsibility it is to carry out 
the law under which about 300,000 abortions are paid for 
each year by Medicaid. 

As for the 94.5 percent of the Blacks who voted for 
Carter, he rewarded them by appointing that racist 
Georgia Federal Judge Griffin Bell as Attorney General. 
Bell was the chief legal architect of the “massive re- 
sistance” plan to prevent school desegregation in Georgia, 
and advised that state’s racist Governor Ernest Vandiver 
from 1959 to 1961. Since his appointment, Bell has reiter- 
ated his opposition to busing to achieve racial integration 
except as a “last resort”, which means never, 

REALITY OF RACISM 

It’s true that Carter also appointed Andrew Young 
as U.S.’s first Black UN Ambassador, and he certainly 
made national headlines with the appointment. But the 
fact is that there is probably no other high-ranking U.S. 
office that is so completely controlled by the Administra- 
tion. Far from Young being able to exercise any inde- 

Now off the press! 

New Essays 
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Critical Thought 

Price: Only $2 (plus 50i .postage) 

• Order from: News & Letters, 1900 E. Jefferson, 
Detroit, Ml 48207 


pendent influence, he will be totally controlled by Carter. 

Further Black window dressing, the appointment of 
Patricia Harris as Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, was followed by the more shocking reality 
for Blacks with the Supreme Court decision related to 
segregated housing, which virtually all social analysts 
agree must be desegregated to fundamentally alter the 
patterns of discrimination in the U.S. . — not only in 
schools, but in society as a whole. The Court decision on 
Arlington Heights, 111., an all-white Chicago suburb, 
upheld the legality of the zoning laws which prohibited 
Blacks from moving into the community, and further 
decreed that even if it could be proven that zoning laws 
were consciously drawn up to enforce discrimination, that 
it would still be legal if “other factors” were involved. 

Meanwhile, the economic conditions of Black Ameri- 
cans, far from improving, continue to drop. According to 
annual report data compiled by Urban League, out of a 
total Black labor force of 10.8 million, there are three 
million, or nearly one out of every four Black workers, 
now unemployed. Even more startling is that 64% of 
Black youth from 16 to 19 years of age are unemployed, 
while an equally staggering 33% of Black youth from 20 
to 24 years old are unable to find work, and even 26% of 
Black Vietnam war veterans are out of jobs. 

What is of even greater importance is that there is 
no hope whatsoever that the present unemployment will 
be cut in the foreseeable future. Women and youth, 
forced into the job market due to the pressures of con- 
stantly escalating cost of living, are also swelling the 
Unemployment lines, while the annual increase in the 
number of jobs is no longer able to absorb even those 
high school and college graduates normally entering the 
job market each year. 

This is the grim reality of the economy facing the 
American working class this year as five million of 
them face new contract negotiations, including coal 
miners, communication, steel, electrical and transporta- 
tion workers. Their responses to the growing threats to - 
their jobs, health and safety will contribute more to the 
solving ef the nation’s economic problems than all of 
Carter’s programs. 
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Carter ignores 
pledges; Blacks 
face divisions 

by Charles Denby, Editor 

President Cairter seems to be continuing to carry 
out the policies of his predecessor Ford, and is com- 
pletely ignoring the wishes of the people who voted him 
into office on the basis of promises that he made to them. 
He has dropped the $50 rebate that he promised all work- 
ers and the poor to help them- pay (their high utility bills, 
because he says the country is on the upturn, and he 
seems to think that the rebate would cause more in- 
flation. 

At the same time, in Canada there are more than 
a million people out of work, more than in the darkest 
days of the depression of the 1930s. There are over 10 
million out of work in this country, and that does not 
count those that were not on the unemployment list, 
those who never had a job, or ran out of benefits. Mean- 
while, every day everything that you have to buy is 
higher than it was the day before. 

NO JOBS FOR YOUTH 

Carter is as unpredictable and changeable as he 
was from the very first day he took office. There are 
many youth out of a job, Black, white, and especially 
Latino, and yet another thing Carter is playing politics 
with is the youth job corps. It is something which could 
be helpful to many youth who are yelling for some kind 
of work, something that will take them off the streets. 
But it is the question of racism that is the big obstacle. 

Andrew Young, the Ambassador to the UN, is being 
criticized every time he speaks about Africa and brings 
up the question of racism as it applies to Africa. While 
everyone knows that the worst racism against Blacks in 
the whole world is in Africa, especially South Africa, 
Young must not say it — because he is a Black man, 
and he is in the UN to carry out the policies of the 
Carter Administration. 

When Carter yells about human rights out of one 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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Indian masses reject dictatorship of 
Indira; demand basic social changes 


by Kevin A. Barry 

The massive popular anger at Indira Gandhi’s 
repressive policies and general move to abolish 
even elementary democratic rights through the 
so-called Emergency Decree, 1975, expressed it- 
self so decisively at the polls that the newly 
elected rightist Janata Party may labor under 
the illusion that it will get away with the fig- 
leaf of limited bourgeois democracy. 

But as one of many expressed it, “There were just 
too many abuses in this emergency business. The boy, 
Sanjay, birth control, the police pushing people around, 
putting them in jail— it' was too much” (NY Times 4-6-77). 
This 57-year-old farmer made clear that it was an anti- 
Gandhi vote, not a pro-Desai vote. 


The American bourgeois press, led by the NY Times, 
is touting the Indian elections as proof that “democracy” 
has returned to that country. While certainly India en- 
joys more freedom of expression today than under the 
Emergency, this “democracy” disregards conditions af 
life and labor, not to, mention the totally reactionary 
concept of Untouchables, who cannot even take posses- 
sion of land legally ceded to them as part of “land re- 
form”, under threat of death. 

Newly elected Prime Minister Moraji R. Desai 
makes no effort to hide his pro-business, “pro-Western” 
and especially pro-U.S. views, and it is clear that be 
will take India out of Moscow’s camp and into that at 
Washington, despite all talk of “genuine nonalignment”. 
This single fact goes a long way toward explaining all 
lhe euphoria in the U.S. bourgeois press over the In- 
dian election, and all their talk of the “world’s biggest 
democracy”. 

Perhaps more important than “democracy” in this 
election poll, was how Indira Gandhi’s repressive pol-. 


10,000 women demonstrate at public rape trial 


by Mary Holmes 

Rome, Italy — Over 4,000 women, including 
students, housewives and youth, rallied on April 
4, to protest in front of the courthouse where 
seven men accused of raping 18-year-old Claudia 
Caputi last August are being prosecuted. 

Claudia was viciously attacked again on March 30 
and slashed with razors by four men in retaliation for 
her decision to make the rape trial public and to de- 
mand justice. Heretofore, neither publicity nor justice 
have characterized rape trials in Italy which are seldom 
held at all. 

The very same day Claudia told of the second attack, 
over 10,000 women came out in Rome to support her 
and to protest this latest and especially brutal violence, 
which is felt also to he a political act against the wom- 
en’s movement. Claudia has said, “Le feministe, they’re 
the ones who have given me the strength to fight.” 

On April 2, the police made known that they did 
not believe Claudia’s report of the second attack, and 
implied that she had made it up. They were not only 
questioning any alleged discrepancies in her testimony, 
but the fact that 10,000 women came out in protest the 
very same day. 

For the April 4 demonstration, the police came out 
in force. As the women gathered in the morning they 
tried to enter the courthouse but were barred by police. 

Direct report from Europe 
New revolutionary move- 
ments in Portugal , Italy 
and England 

Speaker: Mary Holmes, co-author 
of Working Women for Freedom 

IN NEW YORK: Friday, May 6 at 7:30 p.m., 
at Free Association, 5 W. 20th St. 

IN DETROIT: Wednesday, May 18 at 7:30 
p.m., at Wayne State University Stu- 
dent Center Building, Room 261 A-B. 



Police attack women protestors in Rome, Italy, where 10,000 
massed to demand justice for Claudia Caputi. 


The women then began sitting-in to block the doors, 
and chanted slogans such as “Freedom is not a utopia — 
the woman who shouts it is I,” “Rapists come out now 
for we are making the trial,” and “Woman, Woman, 
woman — don’t stop fighting, it’s all of life you have to 
change.” The chants reached the ears of the magistrate, 
who ordered the arrest of “whoever was making a dis- 
turbance.” 

One slogan must have particularly goaded the po- 
lice into a frenzy: “We are not a product of the bar- 
racks but women in struggle for liberation.” 

The protest ended with police violence. Many women 
were beaten and arrested. But the women are deter- 
mined that their explosively spontaneous movement and 
Reason will not only win justice for Claudia and end 
sexist violence agqinst all women, but will move in a 
revolutionary direction to change all of Italy. 

• 

(Ed. note: As we go to press, the seven youths identified 
who were among 18 or 20 who had raped Claudia, have 
been found guilty by the court in Rome. Four received 
2Vz year suspended sentences, two were sentenced to 
three yiears in prison and one to four years. It was only 
the second time in Italian, history that a rape trial was 
not held, behind closed doors.) 


icies in the cities and viilages affected the mass of the 
people. Thus, during the Emergency, strikes were 
banned, yet in October, 1976, over 100.000 textile work- 
ers in Bombay went out on strike, and went out again 
in December 1 , this time setting up their own strike com- 
mittees in opposition to the official unions, and winning 
some concessions from an already worried government. 
THE RURAL POOR 

In the villages, especially Moslem ones, the relent- 
less campaign of sterilization to control population 
growth, led by Indira’s son, Sanjay, often involved co- 
ercion and trickery. And none asked if it wasn’t the 
“backwardness” of the rural masses, but rather the ad- 
vantages of large families over smaller ones in the 
present economic system, that made the peasantry re- 
sist birth control. 

Thus, there were riots, as in the Moslem quarter of 
the village of Muzaffanagar, 100 miles north of Delhi, 
in the most dramatic incident that filtered through 
Gandhi’s controlled press. An unknown number were 
killed by the police, with bodies left lying in the street; 
but afterwards, the number of sterilizations performed 
there dropped from over 10,000 in October, at the time 
of the riot, to 200 in February. 

Thus, Gandhi’s dictatorship meant' increasing the 
burdens of the rural poor. As a member of her Con- 
gress Party told the Manchester Guardian (3-5-77) 
“What can we say to the people? The villagers say: 
where were your MPs when we were being sterilized, 
where were your MPs when the land tax was increased 
by four times?” 

THE JANATA PARTY IN POWER 

The opposition now in power has already indicated 
its rightist and anti-popular character, though it must 
tread softly in its first days in power. Business Week 
(4-4-77) reported that: “By and large, the political fac- 
tions that make up the Janata Party, and its key sup- 
porter, the newly founded Congress for Democracy, are 
on the right . . . The Janata victory seems so sweeping 
that the leftists are unlikely to have much to say in 
government.” 

Business Week is as wrong as is the Janata Party 
if they think a new stability has been found. Even its 
“key supporter” Jagivan Ram, is not so far to the right 
as Desai. And Ram already felt the need to justify his 
support by claiming that Narayan, one to the left of 
Desai. convinced him. 

More important still are the masses and the many 

(Continued ©n Page 8) 
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Authors exclude thought of working women 


by Suzanne Casey 

America's Working Women: A Documentary History-r- 
1 600 to the Present, compiled and edited by Rosalyn 
Baxandall, Linda Gordon and Susan Reverby. (Vintage 
Books, 408 pp., $6.95) 

The three authors of America’s Working Women 
have written this book “to correct ... a political dis- 
tortion: the virtual exclusion from history of working 
class women’s work.” 

While much research has obviously been done for 
America’s Working Women, and while the information 
is very valuable, by dealing mainly with studies, reports 
and writings of middle-class men and women about 
working women, the women become the objects of some- 
one else’s study — not the Subjects and shapers- of the 
history of which women's liberationists today are a 
part. There is not one selection in which the authors, 
themselves professional women, elicited directly from 
a working woman her own ideas on her life and work. 

In contrast, the authors of the pamphlet Working 
Women for Freedom begin by saying that women have 
not only been hidden from history but also from philos- 
ophy. “Working women, here and now, whether in pro- 
duction or in the home, or in political activity or just 
thinking things through, arc hewing out new paths to 
liberation, and it is their stories that must be told and 
become the basis of the new action and the new 
theory ...” (See ad. col. 3.) 

Baxandall, Gordon and Reverby cite the alienation 
of working class women from the “feminism of more 
prosperous women,” and yet also say, “Working-class 
women have not yet been able to build an effective 
movement to fight for their own interests” because of 
“a difficulty in understanding fully what those interests 
are.”! 1 

Native American women are mentioned at the be- 
ginning as “The First American Women,” but are never 
mentioned again in spite of Wounded Knee and their con- 
tinued leadership in the Indian movement. While the 
authors do treat slave labor, Harriet Tubman and So- 
journer Truth’s names do not even appear— Sojourner 
Truth who went farther in thought than Frederick Doug- 
lass by refusing to separate women’s rights from the 
struggle for freedom for slaves, and who inspired edu- 
cated white women to come out to speak themselves. 

Despite descriptions of sweatshops and strikes in 
the garment industry of New York City, there is noth- 
ing on the origins of International Women’s Day in the 
mass marches of working women as early as 1857 and 
their socialist demands for the eight-hour day and an 
end to child labor. 

There is nothing on miners’ wives and the role they 
have played in out-thinking the coal bosses and acting 
as the backbone of so many strikes. Mother Jones, who 

/ 

Feminism and racism workshop 

Detroit, Mich. — I went to a meeting on “Feminism 
and Racism” at the University of Detroit. Most of the 
women were Black but quite a few white women came 
too. There were two speakers, one Black and one white. 
They talked about how they became involved in the 
women’s movement. 

I felt the discussion told a lot about the relations 
between Black and white women. The discussion kept 
going back to the question of “trust” or “strength.” 
Black women wanted to know what white women say 
when they aren’t around. Is racism inside Women’s 
Liberation? This question of trust was at the heart of 
. the controversy. 

There was also a division between Black intellectual 
women and Black working women. One “professional” 
woman tried to say that Black women didn’t have their 
own movement. She said that they didn’t have the money 
and power to publish their own books and magazines 
or to run offices. Until Black women got these things, 
she said, their organizations couldn’t survive. 

I couldn’t agree with this. Power is what the capi- 
talists have. Having it doesn’t make you free by itself. 
Freedom is what we are fighting for, not just power. If 
we had the money that Time magazine has, or even Ms. 
magazine, where would we be? I read Ms., and I don’t 
like their idea of freedom. 

I hope this discussion on “Feminism and Racism” 
continues, because it is one place where Black women 
and white women have tried to get together. The group 
is supposed to continue meeting. 

—Detroit feminist 
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spent 50 years organizing coal miners and their wives 
is never mentioned, nor is the Tole of the Women’s 
Emergency Brigade in the Flint sit-down strike of 1937. 

And lastly, despite the fact that the authors say that 
for them “the women's liberation movement was an 
outgrowth of participation in the civil rights and New 
Left movements.” there is no mention of Rosa Parks, 
a seamstress who began the Montgomery Bus Boycott. 

The most recent piece in the book is from 1972, by 
Annemarie Troger on the Coalition of Labor Union 
Women (CLUW). By ending with this piece, and not 
commenting to the contrary, I can only assume that 
the authors agree with her that “If CLUW becomes a 
mass organization of working women, these principles 
will have a far-reaching educational impact on all work- 
ers by giving political direction to their strong but vague 
feeling of dissatisfaction with the unions.” 

If they had asked even one working woman, they 
would have found more than a “vague dissatisfaction” 
with CLUW itself, and that working women do not see 
“reform of the labor movement” as their goal. The book 
ends as it begins assuming that working women need 
their consciousness raised instead of recognizing the 
activity of working women as the expression of their 
very high level of consciousness and relating it to to- 
day’s women’s movement. ' 

Disabled sit-in to back demands 

San Francisco, Cal — One hundred fifty disabled 
persons are still holding firm inside the HEW building 
at 50 Fulton Street, in San Francisco. They have vowed 
not to move until their demand for Regulation #504, 
UNCHANGED, is signed by HEW Secretary Joseph Cali- 
fano and approved by President Carter. This regulation, 
promulgated in September 1973, vetoed by Nixon, over- 
ridden by Congress, forgotten by Ford, reads: 

“No otherwise qualified handicapped individual in 
the United States . . . shall solely by reason of his handi- 
cap, be excluded from the participation in, be denied the 
benefits of, or be subjected to discrimination under any 
program or activity receiving Federal financial assist- 
ance.” 

This sit-in, the only one of ten throughout the coun- 
try which has defied the harassment by Federal officials 
who have destroyed their food, removed their showers, 
cut off the phones, prevented adequate medical care, 
locked them in at night, has generated tremendous com- 
munity suppprt which ’ forced a special Congressional 
hearing in the midst of the sit-in. 

The support demonstration of April 15 in San Fran- 
cisco brought thousands, including hundreds of disabled, 
to demand the signing of 504, unchanged, now. 

Hear some of the voices of the 36 million disabled in 
the U.S. speaking from the sit-in : 

“We are trying to work for a change in national atti- 
tude and human attitude as well as a change in legal 
attitude.” 

“We are not like other groups in our society; we felt 
dehumanized and worthless, now .we have pride in our- 
selves.” 

“I’m over 40, I’m a woman, I’m Mexican-American, 
I’m disabled. How many minorities can one person be? 
If Carter does not keep his campaign promise to the 
disabled, is he going to keep his other promises?” 

Write, phone, telegraph, petition and picket Califano 
and Carter until they sign Regulation #504 unchanged. 
Let your Congressmen know: this demand is not negoti- 
able. Eight of the disabled -have been on a hunger strike 
for over a week — their lives may depend on you. They 
know they cannot depend on HEW! 

Conference asks 'Why Marx?' 

Washington, D.C. — Two major presentations by Raya 
Dunayevskaya highlighted the full-day conference held 
Saturday, April 2 at Goddard College and sponsored by 
the Washington Center for Socialist Studies, 1716 New 
Hampshire Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Complementing the theme of the conference, “Why 
Marx? Why Now?”, Ms. Dunayevskaya ’s morning ad- 
dress, titled “Today’s Search for an Effective Praxis: 
The Relevance of Marx’s Humanism,” focused on cur- 
rent problems of theory within the framework of three 
decades of Marx’s works: 1. Praxis — a new humanism; 
2. Historical materialism; and 3. “A new world” — Marx’s 
phrase for the period ushered in by John Brown’s attack 
on Harper’s Ferry. Tracing Hegel’s philosophy, which 
gave to Marx an understanding of the inseparability of 
theory and practice, she illustrated the subsequent de- 
velopment of Marx’s thought which always gained new 
dimensions under the impact of objective events. 

Her evening speech, ‘The Dialectics of What To Do: 
The Relationship of His.tory to Today’s Events”, concen- 
trated on decisive European and American historical 
periods and the subjective movements uncompromisingly 
rooted in the concept of freedom, which helped to create 
the objective movements to realize that freedom in 
life. Here the historic sweep encompassed the First 
American Revolution, the Abolitionists and the Civil 
War, the Russian Revolution, the East European revolts 
of today and the conflicts of America, 1977. 
n Responding to Ms j Dunayevskaya’s challenge for the 
creation of a “philosophical-action group,” several par- 
ticipants ?setimpediate^ for themselves. 
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Women abused by sterilization 

by Shainape Shcapwe 

Now there is a lot of publicity about sterilization 
among native women, and some statistics say 60 percent 
of the women are sterilized, others say one out of five. 
I read an article recently that reported 3,400 Native 
Americans had been sterilized in the past three years. 
I didn’t believe the figures; they just seemed to be too 
high, too exaggerate^. 

I called a friend of mine, a native woman, and asked 
her what she thought about the figures, and she also 
thought they were too high. But then we started to go 
over a list of native women we both knew— and out of 
30 that we named, 14 were sterilized! We were shocked 
at the number. 

Some of these 14 were informed and knew what they 
were doing. But many others did not know, and were 
actually misinformed. One girl, a teenager, was actually 
in labor when they brought the papers for her to sign 
“authorizing” the sterilization. She didn’t have any idea 
what she was signing. Another was given the impression 
that the operation was reversible and agreed to the 
sterilization on that basjs. 

It’s good that more is being exposed about steriliza- 
tion now, and it is clear that the ones who suffer the 
most from this are the Blacks, Native Americans and 
Chicanos. Those of us who have known about it should 
have been talking more about it. Maybe we should have 
been talking about it with the women’s movement. 

But it’s very hard for us to do that, because many 
of us feel that the Women’s Liberation Movement hasn’t 
lived up to its ideals. Women having control over their 
own bodies is a basic principle, and if anything should 
apply to that it is the question of sterilization. 

I think the reason is that NOW, and the women’s 
movement in genera) up to now, has been a middle-class 
movement, and sterilization is not particularly a middle 
class problem. And this separation over problems has 
made it hard to communicate those things that are im- 
portant to poor and minority women. 

What is even more important is where you think 
the problem is and how to attack it. What we are deal- 
ing with is the way of thinking of a whole society — the 
same one that permits PBB to contaminate mother’s 
milk that will have unknown effects on our children; 
that permits the use of DES that produces malformed 
children. 

Those of us who have suffered the most know it is 
not this problem or that problem, this reform or that 
reform, that is at the heart of what we’re talking about. 
We’re tajking about changing the whole society, from 
top to bottom. There just isn’t any other answer that 
means anything. v 


women* 
worldwide 

International Women’s Day was observed for the 
first time in the Basque country of Spain as 1,000 women 
in Bilbao held a mass meeting and march demanding 
amnesty for women imprisoned on charges of adultery or 
abortion. 

• * ♦ 

Thalia Rotas, an Athenian woman, has formed the 
Greek Union of Housewives and has called on her com- 
rades to band together to fight for a better life. The 
union’s aims are pay for housework, state health care 

and abolition of the dowry system. 

* * * 

Japanese women have fdrmed an organization to end 
compulsory sex segregation in Japan’s public schools 
where boys are trained for a career and girls are taught 
cooking and sewing. The Ministry of Education proposes 
to have elementary education completely segregated by 
sex by 198® but recent polls show that more and more 
Japanese women are opposed to this method of educa- 
tion. ' 


Special Offer 

Working Women for Freedom 
by Angela Terrano, Marie Dignan and Marv Holmes 
With special appendix by Raya Dunayevskaya: 
‘Women as Thinkers and as Revolutionaries’ 
and 

America’s First Unfinished 
Revolution 

by M. Franki and J. Hillstrom 
Both for $2 — including postage 
Order from: News & Letters, 190# El JefferSon, 
Detroit, Mich. 48207 
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Bay Area machinists strike against benefit cats 


San Francisco, Cal. — More than 1,000 workers 
representing 70 shops within District 115 of the 
International Association of Machinists (I.A.M.), 
AFL-CIO have gone out on strike in the Bay 
Area. 

We have refused to accept the contract offered by 
the employers, which would take away health and wel- 
fare benefits, offers only a two percent wage increase, 
and wants to establish a “new” category of workers — 
“unskilled workers” — to replace the traditional journey- 
men and apprentices at one-half the pay! In my local, 

Still no contract at Uniroyai 

Detroit, Mich. — At Uniroyal our contract still isn’t 
settled. The latest question that has come up is our COLA 
payment. There are notices out all over the plant from 
the union saying that the talks are snagged. But none of 
us really know what is happening since you have to 
practically be a lawyer to figure out what the union puts 
out. 

Right now, it -looks like they’ve settled for six cents 
an hour, which makes a dazzling $2.40 per week. The 
union also says that they’re working on a Dental Plan— 
but that it will come out of the COLA payments, so that 
doesn’t leave much for cost-of-living. 

We don’t have much representation with that kind of 
proposal and settlement. None pf the employees really 
know what kind of contract we’re working under, and 
you can’t get anything in writing about it. It’s funny how 
the union officials don’t know how to speak plain clear 
English when talking about our contract. The workers 
here really don’t have a contract— the union and the 
company have a contract. 

—Uniroyai worker 


No. 68, 840 workers voted to reject the contract, while 
only 70 voted to accept. 

Due to the very small strike benefit fund, there is 
heavy pressure on us to end the strike as quickly as 
possible. But the workers in my local are well aware 
that there is a concerted effort by the employers to de- 
stroy the effectiveness of the local union, so they can 
lower the benefits and wages to the lower scales of 
other areas. 

There has been practically no publicity about this 
strike in the local media. If strikers want to know what’s 
happening, instead of being able to attend frequent meet- 
ings or have an accessible executive committee, we are 
told to phone a “dial-a-message” recording. 

At our last union meeting, one worker said* “We 
cannot depend on the AFL-CIO for a serious struggle 
for any victory for us. This ‘leadership’ would rather 
resolve our problems by accepting contracts which 
would lower our wages and benefits.” 

The instrument through which contracts are nego- 
tiated with locals in District 115 is the C.M.T.A., an 
employers’ umbrella organization. If a local signs a 
contract with an employer during a strike, the shop 
owner has to pay a fine of up to $12,000 to the C.M.T.A. 
So far, one shop has signed a contract and paid the 
fine, but no one seems to know the terms of that con- 
tract. 

The I.A.M., which formerly had two million mem- 
bers nationally until the runaway shops moved to non- 
union areas in and outside of the U.S., now has about 
800,000 members. Our union paper, which used to be a 
weekly but is now a monthly, keeps the rank-and-file 
and the union executives even further apart and elimi- 
nates any timely contact with other loeals and their 
activities. 

— Striking machinist 
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CM South Cate 

South Gate, Cal— Assembly line workers throughout 
the plant are rebelling against forced overtime and ex- 
cessive workloads by turning out hundreds of incomplete, 
inferior, and damaged autos. The bad jobs coming off of 
final assembly were so numerous the repairmen were 
unable to keep up and, as a result, the backyard filled 
to overflowing with autos. The first time this happened 
the company had to shut the- plant down one night and 
send everybody home after only four hours of work! The 
second time the company was forced to go from nine-plus 
hour days to eight hours a day. 

The nine-hour days scheduled for both shifts meant 
nine-plus for the night shift. But when the foremen in 
body shop announced <a line time 30 minutes over nine, 
furious yelling came from the door line and several calls 
for the committeeman were made from two sections. 
Some workers walked off the line to put in a call. One 
worker demanded a group grievance signed by every 
member of the body shop. Another worker said, “I don’t 
want to even work over eight — time over that for the 
company is just that much less time for ourselves — but 
I damn sure won’t work a minute over nine!” 

The next day the word was being passed around in 
Body, “Walk-out after nine.” Union and management 
wasted no time in passing out request forms for no over- 
i time over nine hours. Workers signed and handed them 
back right on the line. The following two days were not 
! nine but eight and 7:48 hours in length. The reason given 
by management— a backyard full of bad products. Or was 
it also the fear of workers’ strength and a walkout? 

While this was going on in Body, workers in the 
cushion room shipped incomplete jobs until cushions 
filled the shop floor and the foremen were forced to 
turn the line off. 

The following week the work days continued at eight 
hours — one day a few minutes over, the next a few 
minutes under. Apparently workers here have found a 
way other than walk-outs to halt the onslaughts of pro- 
duction. 

— GM South Gate worker 

Fleetwood 

Detroit, Mich. — One problem that I feel should be dis- 
cussed is the way 63A’s and 63B’s (transfers) are hand- 
led at Fleetwood. Anybody who works here knows that it 
is done on the basis of favoritism many times. One in- 
stance that I know about is in the 63A’s for the loaner 
pool. This is a new thing in the national contract, where 
• you are supposed to be able to transfer to an open 
higher-paying job on the basis of seniority. 

I personally know of a worker with only two years 
who got it, while workers with five years or even more 
are still waiting on the list. It can really hurt you to 
have put your time in on the line and see someone who 
just can?? get a fetter job. .« , . , , , 

It is no£ necessgrjy t .3 , tliin^a It» is luorc 3 
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63A’s and 63B’s for political or personal reasons. A, 
foremen could have a job open and not send it to the 
employment office, but just fill it himself. Or a com- 
mitteeman can play with the list to help his friends. 

Fleetwood is becoming a shady place when a decent 
person can’t work. New women workers come in and 
get put on hard jobs. Then they are told by the foreman 
or the committeeman that they can get a better job if 
they “go along”. What do they call this outside the 
plant? It’s time that we cleaned up this kind of corrup- 
tion in our union. 

—Body shop worker 

Dodge Truck 

Warren, Mich. — A Black worker with about five 
years’ seniority at Dodge Truck is facing the loss of 
his job because his racist general foreman, Danny 
Robbins, is trying to fire him. The worker has been 
given five days off without pay twice for missing work: 
the first time was a couple of months ago, and the last 
time a couple of weeks ago. He is now threatened with 
being fired if he “messes up one more time.” 

This worker is on the spot because the union did not 
follow up on a grievance he filed when he got the first 
five days off. If you get five days off twice, and that’s 
still on your work record, you’re open to be fired. 

He had doctor’s slips when he missed work, and 
didn’t have serious problems before. 

Then he got a new foreihan, Gary Guilbault, who 
doesn’t know a thing and takes his signals from the gen- 
eral foreman. Gary is accusing the worker of letting un- 
finished jobs go through, so the worker checked with his 
job inspector who said that he’s missing no more jobs 
than the other workers. 

The general foreman is always harassing workers, 
and has many grievances against him. That’s what makes 
this worker so mad, because if the union steward and 
committeeman would push these grievances, the general 
foreman wouldn’t feel he could push the workers around 
as much as he does. That’s what needs to be done to 
get this general foreman off the workers’ backs. 

—Afternoon worker 

Dearborn, Mich.— The recent exposure of the Team- 
ster corruption and fund scandals, and the failure of 
the Teamster leadership to represent the needs of the 
membership is of interest to many of us in the Assembly 
Plant. We know that our union, the UAW, is not repre- 
sentative or responsive to our needs. It’s clear the prob- 
lems we have are related, whether we are in steel, auto, 
trucking or mining. 

We’re all groping to make our working lives better. 
We know our work days are intolerable, though we are 
forced to tolerate th§jn. We seek better Work conditions, 
shorter work time, and know that nothing will change 
until voices abe heard from the- membership demanding 
change, and are followed up with action. 

•* ’. 4 —Ford Rouge afternoon Worker 
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S&A— more 
red tape for 
auto workers 


by John Allison 


Whenever there is a sick claim by a worker, the 
burden of proof is still on the worker, and the new 
review board set up in the last UAW contract won’t 
change that. Sicjcness and accident insurance covers 
workers who get sick or hurt outside the shop, while 
workmen’s compensation pays for accidents inside the 
plant. 

But even when a worker is hurt inside the plant, 
management in most cases will suggest the worker take 
S&A benefits. • S&A pays more than workmen’s comp, 
but the difference insofar as the company is concerned 
is that if a worker does not return to work when manage- 
ment orders under S&A, the worker is subject to dis- 
charge. Under comp, workers return when they are well, 
and there is no monkey business. 

S&A is tied to production and a worker’s work rec- 
ord. For management, death is more suitable for a 
worker than to remain on the sick rolls for a long time. 
As for the union, they can point their finger at the in- 
surer, Aetna, and try to stay out of any conflict. 

The fact is that sick pay disputes generate more 
grievances than alinost anything else and are not solved 
because there is no appeal if the company turns down 
the grievance. And what has happened is that many 
Chrysler workers have been unjustly disqualified for 
benefits because doctors are controlled by the company. 

Under the plan, Aetna has the right to have- a claim-' 
ant for S&A go -to a doctor to assess whether a worker 
is totally disabled and unable to work. This has caused 
disputes over whether a doctor properly judged a work- 
er’s condition. Too often workers are sent back to work 
when they should be sent to a hospital. 

A provision in the last contract sets up an “impar- 
tial” medical opinion (IMO) group, with one representa- 
tive chosen by the company, one by the union and the 
third supposedly neutral. In any dispute, the IMO de- 
cision is final. 

This means more red tape for workers who need 
their sick pay right away when they’re not working. It 
also means that Chrysler and Aetna, with the union’s 
help, have found another way to save money for them- 
selves at the expense of workers. 


Auto wildcats sweep U.S. 

by Felix Martin, West Coast Editor 

Thousands of auto workers across the country are 
x on wildcat strikes against management abuse. 

Local 1226 of Indianapolis, Ind., is on wildcat strike 
against management’s reinstatement of a foreman who 
beat up a union steward at the Chrysler parts plant 
there. Chrysler went to court to get an injunction against 
the union. The judge issued the injunction and levied a 
fine of $200,000 a day against Local 1226, but this didn’t 
force the workers back to work. 

“To hell with your fine,” said the workers. Then 
Chrysler fired all members of the Local 1226 Executive 
Board from their jobs at the plant, obviously for the 
Board’s failure to control the workers. 

Ford Motors Assembly Plant in Hazelwood, Mo., was 
shut down by UAW Local 325 to protest speed-up. Man- 
agement had cut fhe work force by 10 percent, yet de- 
manded the same amount of . production as before. 

Local 1364 of Fremont, Cal., was out on wildcat strike 
against the physical and verbal abuse dealt them by 
management. But the International Union forced them 
back to work, although the trouble has not been settled. 

“To hell with this damn contract!” is the sentiment 
voiced by the workers of Local 216 in South Gate, Cal. 
They say, “The contract is not for workers, it is to keep 
us in line while GM. uses us as they want. In 1937 We 
had a 40-hour week — in 1977 our contract calls for up to 
a 53-hour week.” The union calls this progress. Progress 
for whom? 

On Monday night, April 4, management said, “The 
liiie time is 1:30 a.m.” This called for nine hours and 18 
minutes work. The workers in the body shop said, “No, 
not one minute over nine hours.” The union was called, 
and the fight began. Then the union and the company 
told us that in order not to work over nine hours we 
have to fill out a required form each week (See GM 
South Gate report on this page). The superintendent and 
foremen, with committeemen, distributed the forms. 

After 40 years, we find a good relationship between 
the union bureaucrats and management, but neither one 
of them has a good relationship with the Workers. 

The workers on the production lines are beginning 
to see that the production situation should be in their 
own hands. This is the only wap Ho solvp thfe? problems! 
of production. Who should be more qualified to make the 
decisions . than the wrotkers themselves? v ; * - w” 
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The despicable attempt of the American Nazi Party 
(National Socialist White Peoples Party) to open a 
“Rudolph Hess Bookstore" in the heart of a Jewish 
community in San Francisco was ended abruptly by an 
enraged neighborhood. When the uniformed Nazis sadis- 
tically placed a large swastika in the 1 window directly 
across the street from their synagogue, these German 
Jewish survivors of Hitler’s concentration camps waited 
impatiently for five days for the Nazis to be evicted, and 
then demolished -the store and its contents, determined 
to be rid of it by Passover. 

But this Nazi outrage was not just an isolated act of 
a lunatic fringe. It is part of a new stage of anti-Semi- 
tism that is world-wide and assumes an alarming variety 
of forms. In West Germany neo-Nazis celebrated Hitler’s 
birthday by smearing swastikas and anti-Jewish slogans 
in a Jewish cemetery; and in Austria Nazis have been 
holding open meetings, marching with guns in the coun- 
tryside and plastering Vienna with swastikas-^which no 
one has torn down. In Russia, where the anti-Semitism 
is backed with state power, an official history magazine 
recently declared that “Zionists” conspired to set up a 
pro-Nazi Zionist state before World War II. And, in the 
U-S., a Northwestern University professor, Arthur Butz, 
published a book daring to call the extermination of six 
million Jews by Hitler’s Germany nothing but a “hoax”. 

What is worse, although the American Nazi Party is 
using Butz’s book as a fund-raiser, the university — like 
the “good Germans” who looked the other way as Hitler 
rose to power — refuses to touch him, on the grounds that 
the university officials are “great First Amendment 
people.” 

THE ROOTS OF A NEW STAGE 

The new stage of anti-Semitism has been growing for 
a decade — ever since the outbreak of the Arab-Israeli 
conflict — and it has been the Left in this country and 
throughout the world that has helped to open the door 
to it. “Anti-Zionism” has become an accepted euphemism 
for outright -anti-Semitism everywhere, and we are faced 
with such spectacles as a UN Resolution last year equat- 
ing Zionism to Racism, or an African-Arab summit this 
year voting unanimous support for the Arabs against 


KKK step up attacks against Blacks and Jews 


Israel in exchange for a paltry sum promised Black 
Africa by the Argb oil potentates. 

The truth is that the roots of anti-Semitism are as 
deep as the roots of racism, and intimately intertwined. 
It is because the ruling class has never been able to 
solve a single fundamental problem of this society that 
they are constantly in need of a minority “scapegoat”. 
Divide and conquer is a time-tested maxim — and helps 
hide the truth that it is the oilers who are the real 
-minority. Racism is an integral necessity to capitalism. 

ANTI-SEMITISM IS RACISM 

The new outcropping of anti-Semitism in this coun- 
try goes hand-in-hand with a renewed spewing forth of 
KKK and Nazi activity against Blacks, much of it in the 

North: 

• In Queens, N.Y., a large, well-armed Klan chap- 
ter has just been uncovered — the first discovered right 
within the city since 1920. Though the Klan is planning 
cross-burnings in May against Blacks and Jews at the 
city beaches, the police stress they are only “investigat- 
ing” and that “the Klan is not illegal.” 

• At Camp Pendleton, Cal., ten Black Marines, 
charged with assault on six white Marines, have exposed 
the widespread activity of a highly organised KKK at 
the country’s largest Marine base, where there was open 
wearing of Klan insignia and barracks had stickers de- 
basing Jews, Blacks and Chicanos. 

• In Chicago, Nazis are allowed to freely attack with 
rocks and clubs Black marchers of the King Movement 
Coalition trying to integrate white Marquette Park. 

• In Michigan, Klan leaflets are openly distributed in 
parking lots at shopping malls. 

• In Boston, the Klan and the Nazis have found fer- 
tile recruiting soil among the anti-busing forces. 

And not all of the array wear bedsheets or swastikas 
Whether they parade under the name of the National 
States Rights Party, now strongly suspected as the in- 
strument used for the assassination of Martin Luther 
King; or the name of some anti-busing group, supposedly 
dedicated to the protection of “neighborhood schools”, 
they are all the frightening symbol of the deep racist 
cancer eating at this land which will never be rooted out 


until it is faced. And fought. 

In Florida, 100 white-robed Klansmen, attempting to 
hold their first open march in Tallahassee since the 
Black Revolt was "born early in the ’60s, attracted, 
instead of recruits, a crowd of opponents that soon 
swelled to over a thousand, about equally Black and 
white, who quickly put -the Klan to rout. 

In Chicago, on the other hand, the King Movement 
Coalition has been fighting, very nearly alone, the at- 
tacks of club-wielding Nazis who now threaten to attack 
Jews in Skokie on May 1. The Coalition, refusing to 
allow their concept of freedom to be fragmented, recent- 
ly marched with and challenged a rally of leftists who 
were protesting against apartheid in South Africa, but 
have never supported King Movement demonstrations 
against apartheid in Chicago, with' a leaflet that asked: 
“Where were you in Marquette Park? Where will you be 
in Skokie? . . . Isn’t it time that we stop separating 
World problems from our own back yard?” 

The stench of anti-Semitism and racism is the stench 
of a society that has already decayed, but has not yet 
been buried. It is long past time to do it. 
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MAY DAY 1977— TODAY'S 
LABOR STRUGGLES 

We hear through the grapevine that the 
Ford plant in Pico Rivera has had as 
high as 52 percent absenteeism since they 
began scheduling 9 hours a day six days 
a week. In GM on the day shift we had 
166 absent. The night shift had to shut 
down for relief. But if it’s true at Ford’s 
it is something very new. Up to now 
most workers at the Ford plant seem to 
have seen themselves as part of the 
“Ford family”. Now they are seeing 
themselves as orphans. 

GM Worker 
Pico Rivera 

* « 

I was glad you published the long list 
of brand names that J. P. Stevens sells 
under. The boycott is going to need a lot 
of help — it’s hard to find a brand that 
isn’tyJ. P. Steven’s, once you start look- 
ing at labels. I’d like your readers to 
know that an inspection of two North 
Carolina plants by the Occupational 
Health and Safety Administration showed 
the 1709 workers employed there were 
exposed to more than 12 times the 
amount of air-borne cotton dust permit- 
ted by federal standards. The dust causes 
Brown Lung. One more reason to back 
the unionization drive at J. P. Stevens! 

Boycotter 
New York 

Editor’s Note: Following is the boycott 
list for sheets, towels, blankets, carpets, 
table linen and hosiery: Beauti-Blend, 
Beauticale, Fine Arts, Peanuts, Taste- 
maker, Utica & Mohawk, Yves St. Lau- 
rent, Angela Donghia, Forstmann, Con- 
tender, Gulistan, Merryweather, Simtex, 
Big Mama, Finess, Hip-Lets, Spirit. 

When Maynard Jackson was running 
for mayor of Atlanta, he marched in the 
streets with striking city workers and 
opposed anti-labor actions of the white 
mayor Sam Massed, who had fired them 
all. Now, as Atlanta’s first JJlack mayor, 
he has just fired 1000 sanitation workers 
who struck after he reneged on their 
promised 50-cent-an-hour wage increase. 
The money was used to give “all 5800” 
city workers a bonus of '$361— including 
some who mak4 up to $20,000 a year al- 
ready. The sanitation workers make an 
average of $7,000. 

What makes it even more disgusting 


is that at the very moment the striking 
workers were holding a vigil at the grave 
of Martin Luther King, Jr., on the ninth 
anniversary of his assassination (while 
he was marching with striking sanitation 
workers in Memphis) Martin Luther 
King, Sr. was supporting Jackson’s ac- 
tions and shouting, “Fire the hell out of 
them!” 

I agree with the word the AFSCME 
spokesman used to describe the situation: 
Obscene. 

Observer 

Atlanta 

Despite the fact that a law was finally 
passed in 1974 making it illegal for grow- 
ers to employ children under 12, it is 
seldom enforced, and when violators are 
taken to court the fines are merely token. 
The infant mortality' rate of farm work- 
ers is 125 percent higher than the na- 
tional average, and TB is 260 percent 
higher. After 12 years of sacrifice we 
know the only way to protect the rights 
of our children is to expand our small 
democratic union. We are getting strong- 
er but we continue to need help and sup- 
port. Those working for the UFW still 
receive only $5 a week plus board. Every 
dollar goes to basics — food, printing, 
phone and gas. Contributions can be 
sent to: 

UFW 

La Paz, 

Keene, California 93531 

Cleaning women from Local 79 of the 
Service Employees International Union 
began picketing the National Bank of 
Detroit here on April 11, when they tried 
to break the union contract by subcon- 
tracting another cleaning company and 
laid off almost a third of the 67 women 
employed. These women — middle-aged 
or older — walk long hours on the line. 
One told us, “People aren’t used to see- 
ing cleaning women on strike. We have 
always been in the background — who 
cares who cleans the buildings? But look 
up at the buildings all' around you — 
there’s a cleaning woman in every one. 
What they’re trying to do to us here is 
happening all over. We are determined 
to fight.” The Women’s Liberation move- 
ment should make it our fight, too. 

WL-N&L Committee Member 
- . Detroit 


TAXES FOR WAR 

April 15, income tax day, has come and 
gone — with the usual rightful amount of 
grumbling about how much the govern- 
ment gets. One daily paper carried a dia- 
gram that showed that over one third of 
a worker’s weekly toil is spent to pay 
taxes. What none of the dailies will focus 
on, however, is that over a third of those 
taxes go for current military expenses. 
In 1940, before World War II, only ten 
percent of the American people paid any 
income taxes. It was the skyrocketing 
military costs, beginning with that war 
but never ending since, that saw the gov- 
ernment shift from a “class tax” to a 
“mass tax” policy. It is war we are pay- 
ing for through the teeth. 

Tax Protester 
Detroit 

• 

DISSIDENTS, HUMAN RIGHTS 

The London Times carried a letter re- 
porting this story: One of the signers of 
Charter 77, Pavel Kohout, opened his 
door when the bell rang one day, expect- 
ing to find the police, and found instead 
a group of workers holding a bottle of 
wine. They said they were a delegation 
from their factory. When they had gone 
to collect their wages the week before 
they had to sign two documents. — one 
the usual receipt, and the other a protest 
against Charter 77. Unless they signed, 
it was clear they would not get their 
money, so they signed. But they were so 
ashamed that they came to visit Kohout 
and ask for his forgiveness. Before they 
left, they all had a glass of wine to each 
other. 

Reader 

England 

❖ * * 

That smooth-talking hustler Jimmy 
Carter makes me sick with his slick pre- 
tense of concern for “human rights”. He 
is supposedly so concerned about the 
human rights of dissidents and prisoners 
— in other countries, that, is. 

Listen: I have been down at my local 
courthouse here in “good ol’ ” racist 


America, and I have seen Blacks and 
Latinos/Chicanos and Native Americans 
railroaded by all-white juries through 
the courts and into the , prisons. These 
people are our sisters, brothers, lovers, 
and we won’t take this grief much longer. 

Revolutionary 

Detroit 

$ $ § 

Federal charges against four women, 
accused of aiding and abetting illegal 
aliens through their work as counselors 
at, Tucson, Arizona’s Manzp Area Coun- 
cil, have been dropped after they agreed 
to comply with a directive issued Jan. 
25. The directive forbids social service 
organizations from aiding a person sus- 
pected of being an undocumented alien 
until that person has presented himself 
to the Border Patrol. Arizona’s new U.S. 
Attorney, says he may re-write the di- 
rective so it would not hamper counsel- 
ing. There is little doubt that the 800 
confidential files seized by the Border 
Patrol during a raid, and used to depbrt -■ 
more than 150 persons were taken ille- 
gally. The Manzo case cannot be looked 
upon as an isolated case: the bourgeois 
press has stepped up its use of migrants 
and national minorities as scapegoats 
for unemployment, and the Border Pa- 
trol has launched a door-to-door “sur- 
vey” that violates constitutional rights. 

, Supporter * 
Detroit 

❖ * $ ...x 

A newly adopted Civil Rights ordinance 
prohibiting discrimination against Gay 
people in Dade County, Fla., is being 
challenged by a group calling themselves 
“Save Our Children From Homosexuals 
Inc.”, whose main spokesperson is Anita 
Bryant, the top hawker for the Florida 
Citrus Commission. Miami’s climate of 
homophobia is on the rise. In the month 
of March there were several firebomb- 
ings, and harassment drove one Gay man 
to suicide. Bryant publicly announced 
her opposition to the ratification of the 
Equal® Rights Amendment. ’Aft this has 
led to discussion in the Gay Community 
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TWO WORLDS 


Tony Cliff degrades Lenin as theoretician 


\ by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Author of PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 
and Marxism and Freedom 

The second volume of Tony Cliff’s three-volume study 
of Lenin*, which has just been published, is a most 
curious compilation. Though subtitled, All Power To The 
Soviets, and although it follows the first volume which 
already had centered on Building The Party (and is so 
subtitled), it is that same vanguardist theme that per- 
meates Volume II as well. Indeed, the Foreword explains 
that the reason for the book, when Trotsky's monumental 
History of the Russian Revolution had already covered 
that period so magnificently, is the latter’s “serious 
defect”: “The one thing noticeably missing is the Bol- 
shevik Party: its rank and file, its cadres, its local 
committees, its Central Committee.” (p. ix) 

So weighted down is Tony Cliff with the concept of 
the vanguard party to lead and the “calibre of leader- 
ship”, that he does not deign so much as to mention the 
philosophic break Lenin experienced at the shock of the 
simultaneity of the outbreak of World War I and the 
collapse of the Second International. 

The, Chronology does list: “23 August/5 September 
Lenin arrives in Berne (Switzerland)” — and then pro- 
ceeds to mention that Lenin presented his thesis on war 
to a Bolshevik conference. But neither there, nor in the 
whole 411 pages of text. Notes, and Index, is there a 
single word that Lenin repaired to the library to study 
Hegel’s Science of Logic and that Lenin’s “Abstract of 
Hegel’s Logic” took from September to Dec. 17, 1914 to 
complete (1) — after which followed 1915 and more “On 
. Dialectics” and everything from Imperialism to Marxism 
and the State, the first version of State and Revolution. 

ON JAN. 5, 1915, Lenin addressed a letter to Ency- 
clopaedia Granat, for which he had written the essay, 
“Karl Marx”. He was trying to recall it in order to 
make “certain corrections in the section on dialectics 
... I have been studying this question of dialectics for 
the last month and a half and I could add something to 

*Tony Cliff, Lenin, Vol. II, Pluto Press, London: Dis- 
tributed in the U.S. by UrizOn, $17.50. 


it if there was lime . . .’’ Evidently there was no time — 
or at least the bourgeois Granat found no time — to 
allow Lenin to make his corrections, much less to try 
to figure -out what had happened in those six weeks in 
Lenin’s thought. No doubt it was hard to understand why 
Lenin, in the midst of a world holocaust, was so pre- 
occupied with dialectics. 

Sixty-one years later, a Marxist theoretician like 
Tony Cliff is still so little concerned with Ile'gelian 
dialectics that he fails to see its relevance either to 
Lenin or Marx — or Imperialism, to which he does devote 
Chapter 4. That chapter is the perfect proof that empiri- 
cists who are bereft of methodology cannot appreciate 
methodology in others because they so totally deviate 
from the revolutionary vision. Thus, Tony Cliff informs 
us that “in terms of the actual description of modern 
capitalism, Lenin is not original at all, and borrows 
practically everything from Bukharin.” (p. 61) This 
follows a statement on what Lenin “owed to the people 
who had studied modern capitalism before— above all 
Hobson and Hilferding.” (2) 

That happens to be exactly what bourgeois econo- 
mists — who have never pretended to be concerned with 
dialectics as have Marxists (either as philosophy or as 
revolution.) — have always contended. Tony Cliff does 
them one better by drawing the further conclusion that 
“the difference between the two books (Bukharin’s and 
Lenin’s on Imperialism, rd) is radical — a difference 
between a theoretical treatise on imperialism and a 
political pamphlet on the same subject.” (p. 61) 

THE GROUND FOR this degradation of Lenin as 
theoretician is, in fact, laid in Vol. I (p. 256) where 
Cliff- writes: “It was hardly an exaggeration for the 
Bolshevik historian M. N. Pokrovsky to write, ‘You will 
not find in Lenin a single purely theoretical work; each 
has a propaganda aspect’.” In Vol. II, Cliff not only leads 
up to Chapter 4 by telling us (in the. chapter on the 
National Question) that “many of the leading comrades 
in Russia did not understand why Lenin was so vehement 
in his opposition to Bukharin” (p. 56 ftn), but in the very 
chapter on Imperialism he skips to Lenin’s Will 
(12/23-24/1922) to quote Lenin on Bukharin as the 1 “big- 
/ 


gest theoretician”, without so much as mentioning that a 
“but" follows: “but his (Bukharin’s) theoretical views 
can only with the very greatest doubt be regarded as 
fully Marxian, for there is something scholastic in him. 
(He has never learned, and I think never fully under- 
stood, the dialectic.)” 

What is this dialectic that made Lenin say — and not 
just in a polemical way, but in his Will— that his Bolshe- 

( Continued on Page 7) 


WHO WE ARE 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year 
of the Detroit wildcats against Automation and the 
Montgomery, Ala. Bus Boycott against segregation 
-activities which signalled new movements from 
practice, which were themselves a form of theory. 
News & Letters was created so that the voices 
from below could be heard, and the unity of worker 
and intellectual, philosophy and revolution, could 
be worked out for our age. A Black production 
worker, Charles Denby, is the editor. 

The paper is the monthly publication of News 
and Letters Committees, an organization of Marxist- 
Humanists that stands for the abolition of capital- 
ism, whether in its private form as in the U.S., or 
in its state form calling itself Communist, as in 
Russia and China. The National Chairwoman, Raya 
Dunayevskaya, is the author of Philosophy and 
Revolution and Marxism and Freedom which spell 
out the philosophic ground of Marx’s Humanism 
for our age internationally, as American Civilization 
on Trial concretizes it on the American scene. In 
opposing this capitalistic, exploitative, racist, sexist 
society, we participate in all freedom struggles 
and do not separate the mass activities of, workers. 
Blacks, women and youth from the activity of 
thinking. We invite you to join with us both in the 
freedom struggles and in working out a theory of 
liberation for our age. 



both on a nationwide boycott of Florida 
orange juice and the Bill being re-intro- 
duced to Congress to include Gay people 
in tile 1964 Civil Rights Act. Florida 
might as well be the testing ground. 

Gay Marxist-Humanist 
Los Angeles 

TERROR TACTICS 

On April 8 I was selling The Militant 
in front of a supermarket. A car circled 
the corner, and a man got out and said 
he was an organizer of the U.S. Labor 
Party. He was selling New Solidarity. 
He started in hasseling me, kept asking 
me my name, where our meetings were 
held, how often we met and how many 
we were. I turned my back and went on 
selling. A few minutes later I was sur- 
rounded by five people, trying to push 
me into the busy street. They yelled that 
I was a trouble maker, a whore. When 
I told them to move out of my way the 
organizer yelled at me, “when Rocke- 
feller tells us to move we say — you. Now 
you tell us to move- and we are not going 
to say — you, we’re going to knock you 
down right here and rape you sister . . .” 
A young Black man came out of the su- 
permarket, took my arm and led me out 
of their circle, offering to stay with me 
until- my ride picked me up. I thanked 
him and told him l would be alright. He 
then went back into the store to tell 
people not to buy their paper. 

Jody R. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

• 

PRICE ASSAULTS 

Thanks for your issue about the British 
students’ protests. Canada is also in- 
creasing fees for overseas students. How- 
ever, the Canadian ruling class is one of 
the wiliest and few have noticed. "When 
the fee increases were first announced, 
all the Vice Chancellors, as if on cue, 
condemned them. They all promised to 
make sure that no needy student would 
suffer. But their charity extended only 
to those already/ in Universities. They 


quietly went ahead to implement the 
government recommendations after suc- 
cessfully blunting any opposition. It was 
like having a Sadat or Gierek leading 
the anti-price-increase marches. 

. Ex-Overseas Student 
In Canada 
« * * 


Consumers Power Company is seeking 
a $164 million gas and electric rate in- 
crease. They have sought almost contin- 
uous rate increases since 1973, and have 
usually been successful. The immediate 
cause of the increases was the sharp in- 
crease in fuel prices in 1975. Consumers 
Power is allowed to pass along all of its 
costs and receive a “reasonable rate of 
return” on capital assets. This means 
they engage in capital improvement as 
a form of state guaranteed investment, 
without regard to actual power needs. 
Nuclear plants are favored because they 
represent a heavy capital investment, 
and Consumers Power gets an automatic 
rate of return for capital invested. A 
nuclear plant on Lake Michigan was 
shut down for almost a year for reasons 
of safety. Neverthless, Consumers Power 
was allowed to pass along this cost to 
its customers. 

Sharp increases in utility rates have 
caused tremendous hardship in Michigan, 
especially over the recent winter, when 
many people had their heat disconnected 
for inability to pay their bills. Interest- 
ing ideas, such as a lifetime (lower) rate 
for the first 300 kilowatt hours of residen- 
tial service, and state ownership, are 
being proposed by various groups. But 
utility rates are part of a larger assault 
on the living standards of the poor and 
the workers which will never cease un- 
der capitalism and which demands a 
total social revolution. 

Lawyer 

Flint 


PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 


N&L is a little too Hegelian for me — 
i.e. calling Russia: and China “state- 
capitalism” without describing a little 


more what limits them from being “so- ■ 
■ cialist” countries. Can “socialist coun- 
tries” exist? , 

Reader 

California 

* s * 

Raya Dunayevskaya ’s New Essays are 
excellent. 

I have had another look at Lenin’s 
notes on Hegel. It seems to me that his 
exclamation about the lack of under- 
standing for half a century was due to 
excitement over the clarity he had sud- 
denly experienced. Who among the 
writers on Economics saw the Dialectics 
in the early chapters of Capital? Who saw 
the full implications of the categories 
outlined by Marx? They felt they knew 
it all when they dealt with machinery 
and the .division of labor. They did not 
see mankind as Marx saw it. It is here 
Dunayevskaya has rendered tremendous 
service. It is clear that Marx never for- 
got the- philosophy of Hegel for a moment. 

Harry McShane 
Glasgow 

* * S 

I’ve been reading through the pamph- 
let by Denby on workers fighting auto- 
mation. It shows dearly how the ma- 
chine affects the human being. That is 
a vision (or nightmare?) that a remote 
intellectual like me has to keep reading 
about. It is not my immediate experience, 
but I can empathize and understand. 

Professor • 
Athens, Ohio 

Albie Sachs, a white South African 
lawyer and member of the Cpmmunist 
Party wing of the ANC, presently in 
exile, gave a two hour talk recently on 
the Black struggle from Sharpeville to 
Soweto. When he credited the ANC with 
the “organization” of the struggle in the 
aftermath of the June 16 Soweto upris- 
ing, I pointed out that nowhere could you 
find a description of those months of 
rebellion that in form or character re- 
sembled either the ANC or the national- 
ist PAC “tactics.” It was the consulta- 
tion thaf developed between the youth, 
the workers and the black railway engi- 
neers that resulted in the immobilization 
of the Johannesburg economy. His- van- 
guardist mentality has blinded Sachs to 
what makes Soweto both a break in the 
black movement and a continuity in the 
long history of resistance in South Africa, 


namely, that the revolt issued from be- 
low as the self-organization of the entire 
population “to a man, woman, and child” 
in the bringing fourth of freedom. 

Louis Turner 
Los Angeles 

*' * * 

The Western Press does have its own 
reasons for being anti-Amin, but the man 
is a criminal and it is absurd to excuse 
him just because the American press is 
against him. It is not the first time the 
African ruling class has maintained a 
conspiracy of silence in cases where 
Black people terrorize other Black peo- 
ple. The justification is always the same 
— no interference in the internal affairs 
- of other African countries. Another fa- 
vorite excuse is that Southern Africa 
should first be liberated before anything 
else. Until that day Amin can go on mur- 
dering at will. To the murdered it is 
small consolation that their murderers 
are Black. 

Correspondent 
West Africa 

The new form of anti-Semitism among 
the so-called Left is very careful to in- 
sist that it is not anti-Semitic, but only 
anti-Zionist. But when you ask them 
where they attack the repression of Jews, 
or where anti-Semitism exists today they 
can’t answer. The Left is not free of 
racism and anti-Semitism is the oldest 
form of it. The various state powers use 
it to keep their own masses in check, 
but if you back China or Russia, you’re 
not about to start looking for the contra- 
diction in each country. 

Student 
New York 

I am abhorred by the “shortminded” 
actions of the ACLU in their defense of 
the “constitutional rights” of the Ameri- 
can Nazi Party. In Chicago they and the 
KKK have the freedom to physically 
attack peaceful demonstrations of the 
King Movement while the ACLU is busy 
apologizing for defending them. It is the 
final straw I needed before I dropped 
my membership in the ACLU. My money 
is needed elsewhere. I am enclosing $100 
to help pay for the new “Black Thought” 
pamphlet. , . 

Marxist-Humanist 

Chicago 
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BLACK-RED VIEW 


by John Alan 

The warm welcome that Tsietsi Mashinini received 
in the Bay Area, from the students on the various cam- 
puses to the rally in Kimball Park in the heart of the 
San Francisco Black ghetto, was not due entirely to what 
he had to say. but rather because he was the personal 
symbol of a new stage in the ongoing revolutions in 
southern Africa. 

I doubt whether today, that any of the old line Afri- 
can' leaders could arouse the enthusiasm and support for 
the African revolution that Mashinini did. The credibility 
of the old leaders has long been tarnished by their com- 
plicity in neo colonialism. Many of them have no base in 
mass support and rule only by the force of the military. 

What is significant about Mashinini is that he is new. 
New in the sense that he has come from a totally new 
experience in Africa’s struggle for liberation, He repre- 
sents a new generation and a new passion and a ne\j' 
force in the African revolution, one that has no allegiance 
to the old class of leaders who are hopelessly enmeshed 
in neo-colonialism. 

However, the turning point of the Soweto revolt that 
made it totally different from all previous opposition to 
apartheid, was when the Soweto workers joined the re- 
volt by refusing to go to work in Johannesburg, thus 
striking a serious blow at the economy of South Africa. 

What had begun as a student revolt opposing the 
apartheid system of education, was now developing into 
a class warfare, aimed at the heart of the apartheid sys- 
tem. The revolt in Soweto revealed a high degree of 
consciousness and organization that was literally a move- 
ment from practice to theory— which is a form of theory 
itself— to a theory of total freedom in South Africa, 
v: From the details that I have been able to gather, it 

is apparent that this process of revolt in Soweto was car- 
ried out in the most democratic and meticulous manner, 
with the students playing the role of initiators and co- 
ordinators. Student bodies within the schools were the 
conduit through which forms of action to be taken were 
relayed to Soweto’s population, so student attendance was 
kept at the maximum during the revolt. Once the stu- 
> dents had turned their schools into vehicles of revolt and 
organization, the police began to pass out forged leaflets, 
instructing the children to stay home! 

Another aspect of this revolt was the concept of con- 

N&L interviews Mashinini 

The following interview with Tsietsi Mashinmi was made 
by a NEWS & LETTERS correspondent during Mashi- 
nini’s tour of the U.S. last month. — ed. 

Question: What is the role of women in South Africa? 

Mashinini: South African women are the most op- 
pressed women on the whole of this earth. They have 
taken tremendous steps to be involved with the men in 
the struggle. They have done a lot of things in the in- 
terest of the Black struggle in South Africa, and they 
^show most of the resistance. 

; Q.: What forms of organization have come up? For 

instance, I know the old organizations of the African 
National Congress (ANC) and Pan-Africanist Congress 
(PAC) were big party organizations . . . but I hear that 
with the Soweto uprising there are new forms of or- 
x ganization, new decentralized forms. 

M.: The new forms of organization that came out of 
1968 were the Black Consciousness movements, which 
were basically three movements. The Black People’s 
Convention works with adults. SASO works with uni- 
versity students, and SASM works with H.S. students . . . 
v Then the bandwagon was the Soweto Representative 
Council, which decided that it was not going to accept 
the laws that Black people are not to/ demonstrate, 
trade unions are illegal, and so on. They organized 
under the defiance of ther order; that we are people; 
that we’re going to do it; and we’re going to tell our 
parents to help boycott, stay at home, get out in the 
streets and protest ... 

, Q.: In Chicago there’s a youth movement called 'the 

Martin Luther King, Jr. Movement, and we’re part erf 
it. They see a relationship between what they’re trying 
to do against racism there in Chicago and what you’re 
doing in South Africa. Do you see more of these kinds 
of relationships coming out? 

M.: Basically the struggle here in America is linked 
to the struggle in the whole of Africa 'all the time. 
What the government here is trying to suppress from 
coming out is exactly what the minority regimes are 
trying to suppress in Africa. And the struggle that is 
going on in South Africa now is based on' the same 
principle as the struggle that is going on here . . . 

Q.: You mentioned before that you came through 
London. We just received news — actually it’s been 
, blacked out all over the Western media — that most of 
thp colleges in London have been occupied by students, 
mostly Third World students. This is because they have 
just upped the tuition. I think I read somewhere that 
you plan to go to school in England. I was wondering 
if you had heard or what you think of that kind of de- 
velopment? 

M.: (Reading News & Letters, March, 1977) I haven’t 
heard anything about this. I know that the British au- 
thorities have tried very hard to cut down on foreign 
students in Britain. They blame unemployment on them, 
and don’t blame unemployment ®h the capitalistic sys- 
tem' dnd so on. I believe that it is onle of the strtiggles 
that will keep going until there is some sort of change, 
on a global’ ‘basis. *" * •■■■■■-■ - •/ - -/» • • r • r 


Soweto— new stage , of revolt 

sultation ... for example, the SSRC (Soweto Student 
Representative Council — the organization that Mashinini 
helped establish; he was its first President) points out 
that the success of the last two strikes was due, in great 
measure, to the consultations that they had with the taxi 
drivers and the railroad workers, which resulted in the 
stoppage of all traffic to Johannesburg. 

What has emerged, in a very concrete way from the 
revolt in Soweto, is that the students, workers, women 
and children of Soweto had devised an organization, a. 
method, and a theory of struggle, outside of all existing 
old organizations, whether they were internal organiza- 
tions, like the ANC, etc., or external organizations which 
pay allegiance either to Moscow or Peking. 

/ What was NEW in the Soweto revolt was that it was 
a self-liberating process, and therein lies the greatness 
of the South African movement. It was not just ‘action’ 
but also revolutionary thought. 

Only an ideology which recognizes the greatness of 
thought and action in the self-liberating movements from 
below, which is independent from all state powers, and' 
is based on the movements from below, can hope to 
be the banner of human liberation. 



News & Letters photo 

On Easter morning over 300 people picketed the ar- 
rival of a South African cargo ship in San Francisco. 
The organizers, a coalition of groups supporting Afri- 
can liberation movements, considered the demonstra- 
tion successful since most longshoremen refused to 
cross the line to unload the cargo. 
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(Continued from Page 1) 

side of his mouth and condones what is going on in 
South America and here at home, there is no wonder 
that Russia is able to react the way they have. The Su- 
preme Court has just ruled on mass arrests, that in 
case of a disturbance, if the police say a district is off- 
limits, the police can arrest anyone in that boundary. 

That js Nixon policy, but Carter is as quiet as can 
be. If he is such a believer in human rights, what does 
he see that is so right about this, or so human? 

Let human fights be a policy for everyone, not just 
something you can pick and choose and call it human 
rights. One must be opposed to Russia holding thousands 
of people in prison, many for their political beliefs. But 
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let us also oppose police state tactics in Africa, in South 
America, and most of all here at home. 

There are divisions within the Black movement, 
especially among some of the leaders. Some are making 
some of the most anti-S'emitic remarks, like what the 
Nazis and the KKK are saying about the Jewish peo- 
ple. It is as though they have forgotten that whatever 
those two groups say, it is always about Blacks first, 
and Jews second. (See Editorial, p. 4.) 

Black people are losing many of the gains they have 
made in recent years. They lost representation in Con- 
gress recently when John Lewis lost the election to a 
White former Atlanta councilman for the seat that Young 
held before he was appointed to the UN post. 

Some say the reason Carter wanted Young as an 
appointee to the United Nations was that he knew there 
was a possibility that a white would get it, leaving one 
less Black Congressman. 

Young said that he would have been more help to 
his constituents in Congress than he would be as Am- 
bassador to the UN, but Carter had made so few ap- 
pointments of Blacks to high posts that he felt he should 
accept it. 

Young had gone to Georgia to campaign for Lewis 
because he felt it was important for a Black to keep his 
seat in Congress. Almost as many Blacks live in that 
district as whites, but those whites did not vote for Lewis. 
During the Reconstruction period the Blacks were more 
together, and voted for those who would help their cause 
and sent more Blacks to Congress than we have today. 

Challenges Roots review 

I want to comment on the article in the Jan.-Feb. 
1977 issue: “Roots: Africa and America in Making the 
History of Freedom.” 

Actually it was worth the “wait” to see who would 
be the first (of many Black intellectuals) to dissect 
Brother Haley’s work in terms of its (a.) historical con- 
text/accuracy, (b.) failure to place Black women in a 
favorable perspective ... You fad to realize that the 
“new stage of Black consciousness (of which you speak) 
did not occur from merely watching Brother Haley’s 
superb chronicle depicted on T.V. It was easy to see the 
media tried to invent certain elements (not in Haley’s 
book) that would show white people in the worst possible 
light. I appreciated the Brother’s “factional” approach 
and effort to trace “his own personal” background . . . 

I realize Africa, as shown on T.V., was not a Garden 
of Eden. The same interaction between people existed 
in Africa that existed in many other civilized areas. 
Slaves were sold by Blacks for a variety of reasons: 
victims of war, physically inferior — or even as a crude 
means of controlling overpopulation. I cannot see how a 
brother’s knowledge of how the “local black chieftain” 
sold him into slavery would- provide any gleeful conso- 
lation and allow him to accept his present captor-op- 
pressor or his present inhumane environment with feel- 
ings of joy and thankfulness. 

Also, the sisters you mention— beautiful, beautiful 
sisters, our poor sisters, our neglected sisters. Their 
purpose was fully and truly understood— as to the role 
played in family, and in no way wa? it not fully appreci- 
ated. They were an integral and forceful part of the 
entire Black African family structure, a bountiful ware- 
house of wisdom, strength, compassion, knowledge and 
understanding. A beautiful, universal relationship existed 
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tinuity of the family— a necessary ingredient to any 
“decision-making” process. I do not feel they would 
have been concerned or aroused by. a general question 
of “E.R.A.” type inequalities. 

It is also possible that the knowledge of many sisters 
who fought for freedom was kept secret, in view of the 
fact that the more the “Massah” found out about his 
slaves, the better he could refine his enslavement. 

Finally, perhaps Roots is the vehicle that will launch 
us all into the peaceful revolution of sincerity, love, peace 
and goodwill we all seek. As a matter of fact it in 
happening now. 


—A Brother’ 
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Rust College: students fight 

by Peter Wermuth 

Black students at Rust College in Mississippi set 
fire to an administration building March 31 after a quar- 
ter of the schools’ students rallied to protest cuts in fi- 
nancial aid and increased harassment by administra- 
tors. " 

Students were particularly angered at the re-hiring 
of the college president, who has tolerated worsened 
dormitory conditions, slashes in student aid programs, 
and. reductions in student enrollment. 

While the militancy of this latest action took many 
by surprise, the protests at this all-Black college have 
been continuous since last December, when students boy- 
cotted classes for three days. The basic grievance today 
is the same as then: the administration is making cuts 
in student services and course offerings that threaten 
to reduce student enrollment. , 

Last year enrollment at Black colleges dropped by 
seven percent while national student enrollment in- 
creased by four percent. Should this trend continue (and 
the recent cuts in federal loans for college students in- 
dicate that it will), much more than the gains of the 
1960s in Black education will be lost. So will the very 
existence of many Black colleges. 

The seriousness of that threat was shown the same 
week as the Rust College protest, when students dem- 
onstrated at Virginia State College in Petersburg, also 
an all-Black school. The Virginia State students insist 
that merger or incorporation into white colleges is no 
solution to the financial plight of Black colleges unless 
there are guarantees that the decline in Black enroll- 
ment cease — which requires an end to ALL cutbacks. 

College education nationwide is even more segre- 
gated than the public schools, and over 80 percent of 
Black college students in the South attend all-Black col- 
leges. Most recently, however, federal courts ordered 
the University of Tennessee (an all-white school) to 
merge with all-Black Tennessee A.&I. 

Colombian Indians fight rulers 

(Ed. Note: the following excerpts were translated from 
a leaflet sent to N&L from Colombia.) 

The Indian and peasant community of Caloto publicly 
condemns-- the following deeds: 

Since February (1976) when we saw ourselves obliged 
to bring out our first public condemnation, the land- 
holders’ repressive attack hasn’t diminished. On the 
contrary, at this minute our community is suffering 'from 
one of official repression’s most ferocious persecutions . . . 

Brothers ADRIANO VELASCO and MOISES ACOSTA 
were called to testify in a court in Caloto. In spite of the 
fact that there was no official accusation against these 
comrades, they were detained and held incommunicado. 
In our small village of Chocho, seasonally there appear 
bands of police who break down the doors and enter to 
confiscate our belongings and ask threatening questions. 

We condemn the detention and persecution of our 
comrades, knowing it to be the work of landholders 
ARTURO SILVA and CAROL JARAMILLO . . . The 
only crime for which they are persecuting us is that we 
have refused to continue paying rent for the land we 
farm, and we are farming land that belongs to us, which 
Silvas and the Jaramillos snatched away from our grand- 
fathers .... 

This attack on our community is not an isolated case: 
At this moment our comrades in Toribio and Tacueyo 
are enduring a strong military campaign. Some, our 
comrades from the Vetica and Santa Ana reservations, 
detained in Santander are very ill . . . 

We the Indians of this region are not going to run 
away from the struggle for our just rights; on the 
contrary, each day we find ourselves more united, now 
that we are convinced that united is the only way we can 
defeat our enemies. 

March for UFW in Coachella 

Coachella, Cal. — 3f,000 Coachella Valley farm workers 
marched through the 12-mile valley on March 27, in a 
show of solidarity with the United Farm Workers Union 
in the upcoming election campaign there. Hundreds of 
supporters game from all over southern California to 
join in the march and rally. 

At the tally one Ohicano supporter said the farm 
worker movement represented the new that had been 
achieved by the La Raza movement since World War'll, 
“Before World War II, in the Pachuco movement, we 
fought with our fists but after the war we learned a 
better way of fighting— with our minds.” 

Located 120 miles east of Los Angeles, Coachella is 
the home of 5,000 field workers and packing shed em- 
ployees. Elections scheduled there last year were never 
held because funding for the Agricultural Labor Relations 
Board (ALRB) was cut off. Thus the Teamsters continued 
to hold the contracts, in opposition to the workers’ re- 
volts as expressed by wildcats. Following the peace 
agreement reached in January between the UFW and 
Teamsters, elections are once again being scheduled. 

But new obstacles to the farm workers’ self-organiza- 
tion have appeared in the continued harassment of UFW 
supporters and the formation of company unions. The 
election of a company union in the Imperial Valley was 
certified by the ALRB in February. But as the new 
obstacles appear so do new forms of workers’ revolts, 
as shown by the sit-ins at the ALRB (see News & Let- 
ters; April, 1977) and the march through Coachella. 
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massive Black school cutbacks 


But these belated moves toward desegregation are 
occurring at the same time as Black colleges are facing 
cutbacks and a nosedive in freshman enrollment. The 
Virginia State students do not want a desegregation plan 
that will serve as a convenient means of destroying the 
Black orientation of their college. 

The feeling is that the budget crisis is the form in 
which the latest racist attacks are showing themselves. 
This is occurring right now at the ‘integrated’ City Uni- 
versity of New York, where two years of severe budget 
cuts may result in 25 percent drops in Black student 
enrollment at some campuses. 

In confronting the national racist attack on Black 
students by attacking the actual relations on campus 
between students and administrators, the Rust students 
have developed a new way of fighting against this na- 
tion's historic educational inequalities. 



—South End photo 

Wayne State University law students in Detroit sit in 
at law library protesting standards resulting in high 
failure rates of minority students. The protestersi 
charged that over 60 percent of the minority students 
in law school are dropped, and demanded a change in 
the rating system. The sit-in ended in negotiations, 
but the issue is still unresolved. 


Roots and the eternal blues 

Looking back, it’s easy to see what was wrong with 
Roots. Did you notice it hardly ever showed anyone 
working? Yet South Carolina, the model slave state, 
set a slave’s legal work day at 15 hours. Ante-bellum 
writers noted slaves’ slow movements, dull eyes, and 
thin, drawn faces. The more perspicacious blamed mal- 
nutrition. But in Roots the slaves looked in better shape 
than the slave owners. It’s one thing to show racist mur- 
der, rape and torture; it’s another thing to show slaves 
as sweated labor, overworked, unpaid, and underfed. 
People might forget slavery was abolished.. 

With this off my chest I want to say that Roots 
moved me deeply, especially the first two episodes. . 
After I watched the slavers run Kunta Kinte down, I 
put on a record and found a song I’d known for years 
and never understood: 

-- The First Time I Met You 

The first time I met the blues 

people, I was walking through the wood 
The first time I met the blues 

I was walking down through the wood 
You stopped by my house first l 

blues, you done me all the harm you could 
The blues got after me 

people, you know they run me from tree to tree 
The blues got after me 

and run me from tree to tree 
You should have heard me beggin’ 

Mr. Blues, don’t murder me 
Good morning, blues s. 

I wonder what you doin’ here so soon 
Good morning, blues / 

what are you doin’ here so soon? 

You be with me every morning 
every night and noon 

So I’m back to where I started. A British television 
crew was here in Chicago in January, 1976. They filmed 
a night at Eddie Shaw’s club, and a Little Brother Mont- 
gomery/Edith Wilson set in Little Brother’s home. They 
had earlier filmed blues artists in St. Louis, Mississippi 
and Memphis for a five-part BBC documentary series, 
“The Devil’s Music: A History of the Blues.” It was to 
be shown in England and Germany (and thus behind 
the Iron Curtain) but not in the U.S.A. Meanwhile, here 
in Chicago the “highly acclaimed” public TV series 
“Soundstage” refuses to film Black musicians unless 
they are owned by a major recording company. 

Haley talks about Roots: -if the roots themselves 
ever made it on TV, you’d hear Huddie Ledbetter sing; 
Home of, the brave/land of the free 
I don’t want to be mistreated/by no bourgeoisie 
In the bourgeois town/Oh the bourgeois town 
I got the bourgeois blues/I’m gonna spread the news 
All around 

. ... . —David B. Lenoir* 


TWO WORLDS 


(Continued from Page 5) 

vik co-leader, Bukharin, who had never betrayed, who 
was always a revolutionary, who was, in fact, “the favor- 
ite of the whole party” and a “major theoretician”, was 
“not fully a Marxist” because he had “never fully 
understood the dialectic”? The very work that Tony 
Cliff considers so theoretically superior to Lenin’s popu- 
larization was the one that Lpnin had first introduced 
favorably but after grappling with Hegel’s dialectic, 
found so non-dialectical that he undertook his Own study. 

Secondly, and foremost, Lenin found Bukharin’s 
opposition to self-determination not just bereft of the 
“dialectic of history”, but so, total an impediment to 
working with new national revolutionary forces, such as 
Irish revolutionaries, that he designated Bukharin’s 
position as nothing short of “imperialist economism”! 

TONY CLIFF’S SINGULAR empiricism — like all . 
empiricism, bereft of all methodology — is beyond com- 
prehension of Lenin’s theory — theory, not just a “popu- J 
lar outline.” By leaving out Lenin’s Philosophic Note- 
books (3), Cliff not only skips over “philosophy”, but the 
dialectics of liberation as self-developing Subject, that 
is to say, the actual masses in revolt. Thus by no accident 
whatever, the chapter on the “National Question”,’ oh 
which Cliff is supposed to agree with Lenin, not Buk- 
harin, has not a word to say about the Irish Revolution, 
which was the concrete “topic” under discussion. What 
was decisive were live revolutionaries. Their appearances 
on the historic' stage had sharpened to a fever pitch all 
the tendencies fighting Lenin’s position. 

This was not the Austrian Socialists in the -19th' 
century (where Tony Cliff chooses to begin), nor even 
Poland, 1912, when the National Question was still de- 
bated just as “principle”, as “theory”, nor the Bund. 
Though he still keeps - away from referring to the 
Easter Rebellion, Cliff is finally forced to quote Lenin: 
“The dialectics of history are such that s'mall nations, 
powerless as an independent factor in the struggle 
against imperialism, play a part as one of the ferments, 
one of the bacilli, which help the real anti-imperialist 
force, the socialist proletariat, to make its appearance 
on the scene.” 

But meanwhile they hadn’t. 1917 was still to be. 
And when it did come it was preceded by Lenin’s 
State and Revolution that was first begun in, those same 
critical years, 1914-16, when Lenin was grappling with 
Hegelian dialectics as philosophy, as politics, as econo- 
mics, as self-developing Subject. “The dialectics proper” 
—Lenin’s phrase— had to be shown as “the living tree of 
living, fertile, genuine, Rpwerful, omnipotent, objective, 
absolute human knowledge” because “it is impossible 
fully to grasp Marx's Capital, and especially its first 
chapter, if you have not studied through and understood 
the whole of Hegel’s Logic. Consequently, none of the 
Marxists for the past half century have understod Marx!” 

By eliminating this from his study of Lenin, it is no 
wonder that Tony Cliff reaches the climax of his com- 
prehension — I mean non-comprehension— of Lenin by 
singling out Lenin’s “uncanny intuition. In a period of 
great changes, the number of unknown factors, not only 
in the enemy camp, but also in our own, is so great 
that sober analysis alone will not suffice. An unsurpassed 
ability to detect the mood of the masses was Lenin’s 
most important gift.” (p.278) 

What then of Cliff’s indispensable party to lead? Ah. 
Cliff brings it all back in the penultimate paragraph: 
“The crucible of October furnished the supreme test of 
his (Lenin’s) strategy, and of the calibre of his leader- 
ship of the party and the class.” 


(1) When Moscow finally published Lenin’s Philosophic 

Notebooks in English in 1961, they not only left out 
Adoratsky’s Introduction to the first Russian edition of 
1930, but algo the Lenin Institute’s listing of what books 
Lenin called for not just in Berne, 1914-16, but in Russia 
after taking power. It bears repeating Adoratsky: 
“Despite the fact ... of the extreme situation and 
the necessity to give all attention and all energy to 
practical questions, Lenin continued to interest himself 
in questions of philosophy. This is evident from his read- 
ings ... On June 24, 1921 he asked for a Russian transla- 
tion of Hegel’s Logic and Phenomenology of Mind ... 
Lenin not only read but wrote on the question and philo- 
sophy. Nine-tenths of the remarks on Bukharin’s Econo- 
mics of the Transition Period concern the question of 
method.” x 

(2) Cliff picks out the quantitative fact of “148 books, 
232 articles” that Lenin read and annotated, but says 
not a single word that while preparing the pamphlet he 
had read Phenomenology of Mind, much less any attempt 
to dig into the abbreviated “popular outline” to see 
there such dialectical principles as “transformation into 
opposite”, or the relationship between Hegel’s “attitudes 
to objectivity” and Lenin’s analysis of those “other 
studies” that Lenin “owes” so much to. 

(3) In Vol. I, Cliff does have one single reference (p. 291) 
to “dialectically terse and lively Philosophic Notebooks” 
at the point where he criticizes Materialism and Empirio- 
Criticism. One would have thought that, even if Cliff had 
no time for concretizing his terse single statement on the 
Notebooks, his preoccupation with the Party should have 
led him to see that. Stalinist detractors notwithstanding, 
Lenin himself had not. a word on “partyness of philo- 
sophy.” Instead, Cliff’s point is that it was supposedly 
only “in the period of reaction after the revolution” 
that “Marxist philosophy inevitably oame -to the fore”; 
(Vol. I, p. 289) No wonder he could not see the Notebooks 
as Lenin’s philosophic preparation for revolution. 
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Jumblatt's assassination will not stop Lebanese revolt 


The counter-revolution in Lebanon claimed its 
most prominent victim on March 15 with the assassin- 
ation of Kamal Jumblatt, the foremost spokesman of 
the Lebanese Left, who headed a coalition of over 11 
groups and parties which a year ago controlled over 
80 percent of the territory and 75 percent of the 
population. These groups and parties, comprising 
both Muslims and Christians, were engaged in a 
revolutionary class struggle to overthrow the corrupt 
and privileged regime ruling Lebanon. The night- 
mare-vision of the Left gaining victory in Lebanon 
struck fear in the hearts of the Arab rulers, whose 
rivalries were put aside as they joined forces to 
crush the revolutionary Lebanese and Palestinian 
masses, using the subterfuge of Syrian troop “peace 
keeping” intervention to end the civil war. 

Jumblatt, while not a Marxist, had developed 
into a revolutionary under the impact of the political, 
social and class injustices he witnessed from the 
time of his youth. Born into a rich and powerful 
Druse feudal family, Jumblatt early demonstrated 
his political independence and broke with the estab- 
lished political order. In 1943 he was elected to pub- 
lic office, served in a variety of opposition political 
capacities, and organized the Progressive Socialist 
Party in 1949. 


Argentina 


The first anniversary* of the present dictator- 
ship in Argentina on March 24 was marked by 
demonstrations and meetings .in the U.S. Despite 
the worst repression in Argentina’s long history of 
revolutions and counter-revolutions, resistance to 
the Videla government is both open and spreading. 

According to a speaker from MASA in New 
York, industrial sabotage and demonstrations take 
place continuously, even with the military occupy- 
ing the streets. The electric company employees 
were on strike throughout January and February. 
Profits are down due to workers’ resistance at Re- 
nault, and at G.M. 25 percent of the cars are com- 
ing off the line damaged. 

The dictatorship has responded to Jimmy Car- 
ter’s criticism of its “human rights violations” by 
refusing $15 million in anticipated U.S’. aid, but 
did not bother to refuse another $49.3 million that 
Congress had already approved. 

Carter’s policy on human rights is just a new 
face for the old imperialism, according to MASA. 
The U.S. wants more popular governments in Latin 
America only because there is too much instability 


An independent and dedicated socialist, Jum- 
blatt spearheaded efforts through his party to 
achieve political reforms aimed at easing the eco- 
nomic and social suffering of the large majority of 
the people and reducing the influence of the opulent- 
ly rich who dominated national politics and econom- 
ics. His efforts ended in frustration, and he came to 
the realization that the old ruling plutocracy would 
never voluntarily surrender any power it exercised. 

Convinced that the reformist path could not suc- 
ceed in abolishing the misery of the masses, Jum- 
blatt led his party in 1965 into a new left coalition. 
In 1969, Jumblatt served briefly as Minister of the 
Interior, and had the responsibility of establishing 
the regulations governing the relations between the 
Palestinian Resistance and the Lebanese state, a 
very sensitive relationship since there were some 
400,000 Palestinians in Lebanon. ^ 

Subsequently elected secretary of the “Arab 
Front for the Support of the Palestinian Revolution,” 
Jumblatt became aware that the solution to the 
Palestinian problem was indivisible from the class 
struggle to overthrow the oppressive Lebanese polit- 
ical structure. It was this combination of forces 
which resulted in the objective situation which 
brought the established Lebanese rulers to the brink 

and crises, from murderous dictatorships like that 
in Argentina. 

Youth unemployment 

In New York City the word went out: the Federal 
goverment was financing 50,000 summer jobs for 
youth at $55.20 a week for seven weeks. The re- 
sponse was overwhelming. At various points through- 
out the city, over 20,000 young people showed up. 

In the Bronx they started forming a line at 
3 a m., with over 3,000 in line for the 2,100 jobs 
available. The bureaucrats in charge were set up 
to handle only 400 a day. Then there were qualifi- 
cations to meet: you must come from a family of 
at least four whose income is below the poverty 
level of $5,850 a year, and turn in four recent pic- 
tures of yourself (which many did not have). 

Federal officials estimate that in New York City 
alone, 500,000 young people could qualify for these 
temporary jobs, but only one out of ten will get a 
job because of lack of federal funding. Over 20 
percent of the youth in the city is unemployed. 

In the face of this crying need, how can Carter 
contend that inflation is a greater problem than 
unemployment? 


of defeat — and which unleashed the counter-revolu- 
tionary actions resulting in the Syrian intervention. 

The tragedy is that Jumblatt and others in the 
Left coalition, including Yasir Arafat, could have 
been misled into accepting the Syrian “intervention” 
as neutral, or left-leaning, since Syrian dictator 
Assad is universally known for his absolute totali- 
tarian and counter-revolutionary philosophy. The 
class nature of the intervention became almost im- 
mediately confirmed when the Syrian troops attacked 
the revolutionaries, assuring a continuation of the 
old oppressive relationships. 

These are the developments which set the stage 
for the assassination of Jumblatt, not the seemingly 
mindless sectarian war between the Muslims and 
Christians which the western press, including that 
in the U.S'., has continuously projected. 

The assassination of Jumblatt by the counter- 
revolution has removed an historic figure from the 
leadership of the Left in Lebanon, but it has not, 
and cannot, remove those whose passions for free- 
dom created Jumblatt: the masses of Lebanese who, 
while they mourn the death of Kamal Jumblatt, will 
be even more steeled by the assassination in their 
determination to achieve freedom in the only way left 
open to them — the overthrow of the existing rulers. 


Indian Ocean 


Despite Jimmy Carter’s call for the demilitari- 
zation of the Indian Ocean, a program is underway 
to turn the island of Diego Garcia into another 
Pearl Harbor. For the past six years the U.S. Navy 
has been working day and night installing an air- 
field, dredging the lagoon to accommodate the 
largest aircraft carriers — to prepare a first-class 
naval base. 

Russia meanwhile has established a similar base 
at Berbers in Somalia, with other facilities avail- 
able at Aden, Umm Qasr, Mogadisho Kismayu and 
the Seychelles. With a fleet of better than 17 Russian 
warships permanently on station in the Indian 
Ocean, the struggle for domination of the area be- 
tween the superpowers is on. 

Since 50 percent of the world’s oil passes 
through this area, and 85 percent of Japan’s sup- 
ply, militarists of both superpowers find it to their 
best interests to maintain a strong military pres- 
ence in the area. 

The U.S. government has already sunk $173 
million into Diego Garcia, money that would be 
better spent helping the unemployed at home. 


Indian masses' rejection of Indira scores demand for basic social change 


i (Continued from Pago 1) 

who have been, or will now be, released from prison. 
There were 43,630 held under the Emergency, accord- 
ing to the latest figures, and tens of thousands more 
held for political offenses before 1975, most notably the 
“Naxalites,” who challenge landed property in West 
Bengal. 

Desai is openly hostile toward women, having told 
Time magazine that he once favored women in office 
(which was a lie), “but I have changed my views after 
the experience of history and three women prime min- 
isters — Sri Lanka, India and Israel . . . You see, women 
on the whole have better, softer qualities than men, 

. and on the whole they don’t go as devilish as men. But 
when a woman becomes devilish, she beats all records. 
No man can equal her.” While he soon apologized to 
the women who are national leaders in other countries, 
such as Bandaranaike and Thatcher, he refused to apol- 
ogize to Indian women. 

NARROW-MINDED AND RUTHLESS 

Considering that he is a teetotaler and abstentionist 
from sex since 1925(1), and that he put these personal 
ideas into practice while Minister of Bombay in the 
1950’s by imposing prohibition and draping nude statues, 
one wonders if his opposition to forced sterilization is 
founded on concern for human rights of the masses, or 
on his virulent male chauvinism. 

Indeed, Desai has always been considered part of 
the pro-business and pro-“Western” right wing of the 
Congress Party, long before he left it in 1969 to form 
the Organization Congress. Before leaving the govern- 
ment, he had always coveted, in addition to the post of 
Prime Minister, that of Home Minister, responsible for 
the national police. 

When he did enjoy police powers at the local level 
in Bombay, he ordered the police to shoot down rioters 
mercilessly during the language riots between Gujaratis 
and Maharashirians in 1956. 

Desai’s friend Charan Singh, also a rightist, has 
been given the post of Home Minister. To the Foreign 
Ministry, Desai appointed the Ultra-nationalist Vajpayee 
from the Jan Sangh Party, while giving the former 
editor 6f that ultra-Hindu and anti-Moslem party's 
newspaper, L. K. Advani, control over radio and TV. 
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tfo CHANGE IN Hum^ RfcLATi otfs! 

The Socialist and railroad workers’ strike leader 
George Fernandes, who had first refused to join this 
reactionary cabinet, has accepted the post of Minister 
of Communications, one supposes to “balance” the Jan 
Sangh, yet the television and radio are clearly far more 
important in a nation of widespread illiteracy. Even 
power-hungry Jagivan Ram, the Congress bureaucrat 
who “represented” the Untouchables for 30"years, and 
who defected from Indira Gandhi at a crucial moment 
to help seal her defeat, at first found the Desai govern- 
ment too rightist, calling Desai a “capitalist”— only to 
capitulate the moment the key post of the Defense 
Ministry was offered to him. ‘ 

THIRTY YEARS OF STANDSTILL 

In the 30 years since Independence was won from 
Britain in 1947, India has gone from crisis to crisis, as 
not one of the rulers, from Mahatma Gandhi to Nehru 
to Indira Gandhi — and it will be true' also of Desai — 
could or would do anything to' change the fact that no 
basic change in human relations followed Independence. 

It is a country where the vast majority are illiterate, 
barefoot and often subject to famine. In West Bengal, 
farm workers do jiot know what their' legal wages are. 
The country’s seven million serfs still don’t know the 
government has twice freed them from bondage — the 


last time in 1975. < - - 

It is a country with a long history of peasant, worker 
and student revolt, with the peasant rebellions in West 
Bengal and the great railroad strike of 1974, both of 
which were brutally crushed, standing out as high points 
of the mass movement which forced Indira Gandhi to 
resort to the Emergency. 

The many revolts against the standstill and for dif- 
ferent conditions of life and labor did not bring down 
the government only because, in each case, whether it 
was the Sino-Indian War, 1962, or Pakistan, 1971, it was 
a “foreign invasion” that sparked both patriotism and 
the sympathy for self-determination for Bangla Desh. 

But if the government fails to recognize that the 
Naxalites, for example, in their challenge to landed 
property in West Bengal, have sympathy from the 
masses, they are badly miscalculating the underlying 
upsurge manifested in the elections. To try to turn the 
clock backward as Desai is doing, with his “traditional 
(feudal) village life” is to live anywhere but in the 1970s. 

This is shown also by Desai’s sexist and pro-business 
statements, as well as the new leadership’s fawning be- 
fore U.S. imperialism, just as Indira Gandhi had done 
before Russia, all in the hope of “aid”. He has already 
given those Third World countries who call themselves 
non-aligned a jolt by stating at their conference in New 
Delhi on April 7 that: “We must persist in solving our 
own problems ... I do not think we need indulge in 
the commonplace that the rich are getting richer and 
stronger.” All as if the big powers, who control the 
world market, are no longer to blame for the crisis 
facing the Third World. 

The student strikes, the peasant revolts, and the , 
worker strikes will by no means end with the end of 
sterilization. The peasants will want to know also about 
the increase in land taxes, and the questions of wages" 
and unemployment remain likewise unresolved. And not 
to be disregarded is the possibility of a genuine left 
development which will not align with Russia or China. ‘ 
The masses have not had their last say in the election 
poll. There is no doubt that now that they threw out of 
power the attempt at creating a political single party 
dictatorship, they will rebuff this further move to the 
right which is sure to come on the production front. 
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Unionists face 
prison, torture 
all over world 

by Charles Denby, Editor 

I have just read Amnesty International’s list of"283 
trade unionists who have been imprisoned or who have 
disappeared in 21 countries throughout the world. This 
list shows an increase of 72 percent over the number of 
imprisoned trade unionists investigated by Amnesty In- 
ternational in November 1976. If seems that there is not 
a single continent on the face of this earth where work- 
ers can organize without being subject to torture and 
jail. ' > 

The introduction to the list points out that these 
workers are jailed in violation of Article 24 of the UN 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, which says that 
everyone is to be able to form and join trade unions. 
Many of the trade unionists on the list have been tor- 
tured or held without trial, some for years. 

A large number of the workers on the list are in 
Latin American countries. These are people you never 
hear a word about in the press, and President Carter 
does not mention them, although he is yelling everywhere 
about human rights. In Bolivia, they list 11 of the 'leaders 
of the mineworkers’ union, arrested in June, 1976 when 
the mines were occupied by the army to stop the mine- 
workers’ strike. 

Uruguay may even be worse. In 1973, practically all 
trade unions were banned there, and the leaders began 
to be arrested. Amnesty International has received the 
most terrible reports of torture from Uruguay, including 
a letter and photographs of torture from an army officer 
who took part in it, but became revolted at his actions. 

I was also shocked at the long prison terms that 
.trade union leaders and members were sentenced to in 
Cuba, where Castro is always saying he is for the work 
ing people. Many of these workers had supported Castro 
and taken part in the Cuban revolution in 1959, and then 
argued against him when he took over control of the 
trade unions and wouldn’t let workers vote for them- 
selves. They are formally charged with “counter-revolu- 
tionary crimes” and “offenses against state security”. 
But most believe that it was their union activities that 
got them sent to jail for 20 or 30 years. 

The other part of the world where they mention so 
many trade unionists in jail is in Southern Africa. In 
South Africa, the detainees are often held under the 
Internal Security Act for as long as the government 
wants, which can be years. 

At least 16 political and trade union prisoners died 
while in police custody in 1976. One of these was Luke 
Mazwembe, a member of the Western Province Workers’ 
Advice Bureau. He was arrested on September 2, 1976 
and died only hours later. The police claim he hung 
himself. The truth is that if you are Black in South 
Africa and try to form or join a trade union, you are 
placing your life in greah danger. 

I was listening to Henry Ford II talking on TV 
right after I read this. He was reporting on all the 
(continued on page 8) 

UA IV convention like 

by Felix Martin, West Coast Editor 

Los Angeles, Cal. — Watching the 25th UAW 
International Convention held here May 15-21 
was like looking at TV re-run programs: the same 
tight control over the delegates (even the new 
delegates had already been “programmed” by 
the International bureaucracy so they acted the 
same as the old delegates); the same opening 
speeches by the mayor and governor that didn’t 
say a thing; the same reports from officers about 
how great and progressive the UAW is; the same 
picket signs carried by radicals outside the con- 
vention hall calling for new leadership; the same 
selection of the Resolutions Committee of local 
union hand-picked resolutions that the bureau- 
crats pre-planned to place before the convention; 
and the same rejection of the real production 
line issues faced by the rank-and-file every day. 

We had an election of a new president, Doug Fraser 
replacing Leonard Woodcock, but this was like a TV 
re-run too, because there is no rank-and-file worker who 
believes that Fraser will be any different from Wood- 
cock. And what that means is more of the same: the 
same harassment, discrimination, speed-up and disre- 
gard for basic safety, let alone getting human working 
conditions. 

NEED NEW THOUGHT 

But there was one Black delegate I talked with who 
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Mass revolts spur economic-military 
summit to save tottering capitalism 


by Eugene Walker 

President Carter’s European summitry in May 
had as its basis both the disrupted fabric of cap- 
italist relations among “the Western allies,” 
which have been in turmoil ever since the Mid- 
dle East’s 1973 oil boycott and quadrupling of oil 
prices, and the social unrest, rebellion, and out- 



Above, Portuguese revolutionaries march to commemorate 
April 25. Below, Italian workers protest government "auster- 
ity" plan. News & Letters Photos 



watthing TV re-runs 


was thoroughly disgusted, and what he said was like a 
breath of fresh air at the dead convention. “This has all 
got to be changed if we’re going to change anything in 
the shops,” he said “But the only way this can be 
changed is if we change our way of thinking. Our actions 
follow the way we think, and what you have here is 
old actions following old thoughts. We need new actions 
coming from new thoughts.” 

What he was talking about isn’t something new to 
the rank-and-file, but it is new when you compare it 
with what passed for thought at the convention. There 
you had the same words that sounded good — organizing 
the unorganized, eliminating discrimination, the na- 
tional health plan, humanization of the work place, a 
bigger share of the good things in life — but everyone 
knows they are just words. 

There as always talk about getting “a foot in the 
door.” We got a “foot in the door” for the four-day work 
week with our last contract — that’s what we kept hear- 
ing before and during the convention. But take a look at. 
what this means with the way we have to work right 
now. Woodcock admitted that we have 100,000 less auto 
workers working today £han we had in 1972. Look at 
this — not only are the auto companies making record 
profits from 100,000 Jess workers,- we could have the 
4-day week right now under the present set-up. 
SYSTEM ALL WRONG 

The whole point is that the present set-up is what 
is all wrong. We all know that th.e companies are going 
(continued on page 4) 


right revolution that has characterized Europe 
for almost the full decade since France, S_pring 
’68. Southern Europe has been witness to three 
years of a revolutionary process in Portugal; to 
the mass activity among women, youth, and 
workers in Italy; and to the almost open revolt 
in Spain both among the Basques and, in the 
past few weeks, in the trade union movement. 

Far from being the brilliant personal triumph por- 
trayed in the press, Carter’s meetings were stamped by 
his stepping back from each demand that he had origin- 
ally made. (For a further analysis of Carter's European 
trip see Editorial Article, page 9.) 

The world-wide recession and fear of mass resist- 
ance to the massive unemployment that none of the 
rulers have a way of resolving has brought unity on only 
one topic: agreement to keep disagreements from be- 
coming public. But that can hardly stop the truth from 
tearing away at the very survival of West European 
capitalism as the rulers return home to face reality. 

No less than 40 percent of the 15 million unemployed 
in the 24 Western member countries of the Organization 
of Economic Cooperation and Development are under 25 
years old. Yet the young are only 22 percent of the total 
labor force. In the nine Common Market countries, 
young people represent one in three of the five million 
people without jobs. Giscard of France called unemploy- 
ment among the young a basic challenge to the whole 
economic system. Callaghan of England said that the 
15 million unemployed constituted not only an economic, 
but a political danger. 

A recent Organization of Economic Cooperation and 
Development study published a ten-year projection for 
the Western industrialized economies suggesting that in 
the decade between 1975 and 1985 they would experience 
higher rates of unemployment and inflation and lower 
rates of economic growth than they have known since 
the end of World War II. 

The cutting edge of the crisis has shown itself in 
Italy, Portugal and England. In each country the infla- 
tion. the lowering of the living standards of those who 
work and the massive unemployment has brought out 
workers in massive resistance and such intense class 
conflict that the rulers are constantly referring to the 
1968 near-revolutions as something that is very nearly 
still ongoing. The truth is that in each country the cur- 
rent struggle is, indeed, deep and sustained, as I wit- 
nessed on a recent trip to Europe where I met with 
workers, women and youth groups, as well as revolu- 
tionary organizations. 

PORTUGAL 

Three years after the social revolution began, and 
a year and a half since the counter-revolution came into 
governmental power, there is still much ferment. The 
rightist military president, Eanes, made clear where he 
was headed with the most militaristic two and a half 
hour parade on the third anniversary of the revolution 
this April. Column after column of troops with military 
hardware paraded down the main- Lisbon avenue. It was 
a repressive display whose message was certainly di- 
rected at the Portuguese working class, now facing ian 
unemployment rate of over 17 percent, and an inflation 
rate of 30 percent. More than half of Portugal’s food- has 
to be imported, and its balance of payments deficit runs 
to almost one billion dollars a year. 

In agriculture, the government is trying to destroy 
the heart of the working class initiative in land seizures, 
both by allowing previous owners to take back certain 
(continued on page 11) 
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New revolutionary women's movement in Europe 


by Mary Holmes 

Recently I went to Europe and met with women's 
liberationists in Spain, England, Portugal and Italy, to 
exchange experiences and discuss new ideas. 

In Spain, the dead weight of 40 years of fascism 
has been lifted by Franco’s death. But women aren’t 
waiting for “democracy" to liberate them. They are 
on the move, from public actions aimed at abolishing 
the oppressive, archaic, sexist laws on adultery, divorce 
and abortion; to national conferences of women’s liber- 
ationists from different organizations and political per- 
spectives; to new journals like Vindication Feminists. 

In England, too, there *is wide spread ferment, es- 
pecially strike activity of working women. For instance, 
the women at Trico auto parts went on strike for five 
months to win equal pay. 

In London, 200 workers, mostly Asian women, at 
Grunwicks film processing company have been out on 
strike since August, 1976. They are fighting for the 
recognition of the union they voted for as a way to 
begin changing abysmal working conditions: wages of 
around $50 a week, compulsory overtime, and automatic 
dismissal for becoming pregnant. 

I spoke with a member of the women’s collective 
that publishes Spare Rib, the British women’s liberation 
journal. Many women theorists today look at the spon- 
taneous movement of women and see only activity, not 
Mind, therefore concluding themselves to be tlje self- 
appointed leaders of “backward" women. But journals 
like Spare Rib have begun to fill a void,, in both con- 
sistently reporting on the activity of working women, 
Black, Asian and white, and in grappling with new 
ideas in the women’s movement itself. 

MASS MARCHES IN ITALY 

The need for new ideas today— for a total philosophy 
of liberation— was raised by a group of young women’s 
liberationists I met in Milan, Italy. When I arrived, 
tens of thousands of women were holding mass demon- 
strations and marches throughout Italy in support of 
Claudia Caputi’s public prosecution in Rome of the men 
w^o had raped her (see News & Letters, May 1977). 

' In Milan, .the women had met to discuss their own 
planned support of Claudia— and a new division within 
their movement. It was- precipitated by a group of. 
women who had broken with the Lotta Continua organi- 
zation over the questidn of decisions being made at the 
top ant^ then handed down to the rank-and-file to carry 
out. The women decided to act “autonomously" of Lotta 
Continpa, but they did not break philosophically with 
that organization’s elitism. As a result, when it came to 
working with the Milan women’s movement, they de- 
cided to by-pass them, too, and act “autonomously.” 

The women I spoke with told me about all their 
mass activity of the last three years, from the divorce 
referendum in 1974, to the abortion reform bill still 
being debated, which they saw as another “historic 
compromise" of the Communist Party. They said they 
wanted to march for justice for Claudia and themselves, 
but they also thought a new direction was needed— not 
a bridling of spontaneity, but a relationship to other 
movements, whether with workers or. with students. They 
knew they could not uproot capitalism and sexism alone. 
The question was, how to get to a new kind of unity, 
Mfithln their own movement, and with others? 

The Milan women’s liberationists asked me about 
the women’s movement in the U.S. They considered us 
the “most advanced” because we were the first. .When 
I showed them the pamphlet Working Women For Free- 
dom published by Women’s Liberation, News & Letters, 
they were impressed with the diversity of working 
women's activities and thoughts and excited by how 
important we thought their movement in Italy was. 

AFRICAN ROOTS 

You can feel this international dimension of women’s 
liberation most strongly in Portugal. The Portuguese 
revolution itself was rooted in the African liberation 
movements, where women played a leading role; and 
it was the international women’s movement that helped 
release the Three Marias from their Lisbon jail.* 

Women as revolutionaries played a critical role in 
the Portuguese Revolution, from factory occupations to 
land seizures, to the daily marches and demonstrations. 
But ma ny women I spoke with in Portugal said that 

*Thl» dialectic is developed both in “Will the revolu- 
tion in Portugal advance?” by Raya Dunayevskaya 
(Political-Philosophic Letters) and in her Appendix to 
Working Women For Freedom. 

The domestic workers need your support now! 
The Lisbon city government served them with an 
eviction notice in AprQ to leave the building they 
occupied in 1975. It houses not only their union 
offices, but a cooperative laundry and cafeteria, 
and a dormitory for domestic workers who have 
been fired. They also hold classes there in reading 
and writing, and methods of birth control. Contri- 
butions can he sent to: 

'' Sindicato do Servico Domestico 
Rua de Sao Bento, 337 

. Lisbon 2, Portugal ; Kr : .f ; « u. .; 

(For more information, write Women’s Libera- 
tion, News & Letters, 1900 E. Jefferson, Detroit, 
Michigan, 48207.) 

A LUTA CONTINUA! 
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Portuguese domestic workers demonstrate at the 
Ministry of Labor for enactment of work regulations. 

getting rid of fascism in April, 1974, was only the first 
step on the path to the fundamental social changes they 
envisioned. . 

One group — the women workers of the Domestic 
Employees Union (see box below) — told me of the long, 
hard road they had already traveled in creating their 
organization. They found the most oppressive aspect of 
their lives was the fact that almost all domestic workers 
did not have a single day off during the week. 

In 1976— after the Nov. 25, 1975 right-wing coup— 
they began their most intense political activity of 
marches and demonstrations at the Ministry of Labor, 
to force the enactment of work regulations for domestic 
employees. Their most important first demand was at 
least one day off a week. They also demanded a na- 
tional minimum wage of $125 a month; a minimum 
work age of 14 years to put an end to the practice of 
girls of 8-9 years becoming domestic workers; pro- 
tection against being fired; decent sleeping quarters and 
nourishing food. After much double-talk, the government 
refused to pass the regulations. 

NO SUPPORT FROM LEFT 

The women of the Domestic Employees Union said 
they joined the Intersindical labor union federation from 
the start, but hadn’t gotten any meaningful support from 
them or from other unions and parties. 

One group of revolutionaries I met that did work 
with the domestic employees — and who are seeking new 
beginnings in practice and in ’ theory for the whole 
Portuguese Revolution— are the women in the MLM 
(Women’s Liberation Movement), From the beginning 
their activities were linked with wprking women. 

The MLM also raised political issues that the unions 
and the parties would not touch, like the need for 
abortion reform in Portugal. Abortion is still illegal. 
So l^st year, the MLM took direct action by deciding to 
perform abortions themselves. But they didn’t do this 
quietly. Instead, they sent announcements to ithe press, 
radio and TV, because their intention was to bring the 
issue out into the open and challenge the government. 
They were overwhelmed by women needing abortions. 

The MLM found they were spending all their time 
and energy on providing abortions, with no time for 
thought or other revolutionary activity. Worst of all, 
the government did nothing— they were satisfied to let 
the MLM provide an “alternate” service. So the MLM 
decided to close the center and challenge the govern- 
ment by getting 5,000 signatures on a petition calling 
for a new abortion law, which they presented on Inter- 
national Women’s Day this year. In all their activity 
around the issue of abortion, they insisted it be linked 
with other struggles, and not become an “end” in itself. 

In seeking new beginnings, the MLM plans to start 
a paper, and as a first step, they have begun a pub- 
lishing bouse— the Women’s Publishing Cooperative. 
They want to publish new ideas and new philosophies 
for all the revolutionary movements id Portugal and 
they were especially interested in seeing Raya Duna- 
yevskaya’s works, appear in Portuguese. 

It is women’s liberationists like the MLM— in Europe 
and the world over— who are demanding to work out 
their relationship to a philosophy of liberation. And in 
this activity, ithe women’s liberationist movement isn’t 
only masses in the streets or bravery at the barricades, 
but new revolutionary thinkers as well. 
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Detroit mothers sue to end 
'dry hath' punishment 

Detroit, Mich. — Four mothers who are members of 
Westside 'Mothers, a Welfare Rights Organzation, have 
filed a class-action suit against the Detroit Public 
Schools to prohibit them from denying free and reduced 
price lunches to students as punishment. 

Students who are on “dry lunch” may bring only a 
sandwich from home and cannot have any liquids. One 
of the mothers was told that her child should not even 
bring a pickle 'because that has juice in it. Students, 
according to reports coming in to Westside Mothers’ 
office, have been placed on “dry lunch” for one day up 
to as long as two months. 

When a “dry lunch” is called, it is called for the 
whole lunchroom period, which may include four Or five 
classrooms, because' some student or students misbe- 
haved in some way. This “dry lunch” also • applies to 
those students wty> were absent on the day of the in- * 
fraction If their class is on “dry lunch.” 

Parents with an income low enough to make them 
eligible for the free and reduced price lunches, do not 
have the money necessary to package lunches, and there 
are other ways of dealing with unruly students. 

Individual unruly students should be dealt with in- 
dividually for their own misconduct and not whole 
groups of' children punished for something they were 
in no way involved in.’ Schools that have good principals, 
have good teachers and order in their schools, usually 
do not use the “dry lunch” to control the students. 

Taking food away is inhumane and totally unnec- 
essary. This violates the Federal Child Nutrition Act, 
and so is illegal besides being unfair to the students and 
the parents. 

— Wyvette Linebarger, Chairperson, Westside Mothers 

Cleaning women settle strike 

Detroit, Mich. — A month-long strike by cleaning women 
at the National Bank of -Detroit (NBD) ended with a 
settlement on May 11. Members of Local 79 of the Service 
Employees International Union, the women — mostly 
middle-aged and older, Black and white — were fighting 
the attempt of their company. Prudential Building Main- 
tenance Corporation, to lay off 20 of the 67 women work- 
ing at NBD. 

The settlement, ratified 52 to 3, resulted in 57 women 
returning to work at NBD with a $150 bonus and a 15- 
cent-an-hour pay increase effective immediately. In addi- 
tion, three women voluntarily retired, three will stay on 
at NBD as contingency “call-ins,” and three voluntarily 
transferred to work at the Renaissance Center. These 
women received $250 bonuses. 

“It was quite a struggle,” said one of the strikers. 
“We had to settle for what we thought was the best we 
could get at the time. Many of these women are older 
and were getting worried about all the bills piling up.” 

NBD stated they did not feel they were being unfair 
to "the women by wanting to lay off ten employees be- 
cause their building was “over -cleaned and over-mainte- 
nanced.” 

“Employers will try to get away with whatever they 
can,” one of the women said. “This kind of struggle is 
going on all over. The important thing is that we showed 
our company, and other companies, that they can’t just 
step in and, do that to us.'’ 
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Working Women for Freedom 

From the Appendix: “Women as Thinkers and as Revolutionaries” 
by Raya Dunayevskaya 

“We need to examine today’s ongoing Portuguese Revolution to see 
the -• historic continuity of working class women in motion as shapers of 
history . . . The first woman to die in Portugal, in the mid-1950s, in the 
fight for the eight-hour day was Caterina Eufemia. It is she who was to 
become the symbol for the women’s movement . 

“The dialectical relationship of spontaneity to organization is of the 
essence to all of us as we face today’s crises. It is not only Portugal which 
is under the whip of counter-revolution ...” 


Price: $1.00 

(pins 25* postage) 


Order from: 

Women’s Liberation, News & Letters 
1900 E. Jefferson, Detroit, Mich. 48207 
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NOW conference misses importance of minority women 


Detroit, Mich. — Over 2,000 women attended 
the National Conference of the National Organi- 
zation for Women (NOW) here April 22-24. The 
conference. Began with a march and rally to sup- 
port the Equal Rights Amendment (ERA), which 
drew over 1,000 women and men in spite of pour- 
ing rain. 

At the conference itself, those of us who had worked 
on NOW committees in the p'ast were encouraged at the 
number of minority women who were there, and at the 
attention given to issues affecting working women, such 
as the J. P/Stevens boycott, which NOW would not have 
even considered a few years ago. f 

However, it became clear in discussions in the work- 
shops, minority women’s caucuses and during the plen- 
ary session that while some local chapters are focusing 
more Attention on recruiting minority women and work- 
ing class women, nationally — where the priorities are 
Set and money handed out — NOW still remains too 
white and middle-class to represent all women. 

NEEDS NEW IDEAS 

NOW needs more minority and working class women 
not just in terms of token representation (they did pass 
a resolution establishing a national committee on minor- 
ity women) but; in terms of ideas. For example, in the 
workshop on Native-American women, several women 
spoke about forced sterilization and taking children away 
from low-income Indian women. 

When a white woman spoke against a waiting period 
between the time you sign to be sterilizld and the actual 
operation, a Native-American woman said that the issue 
of forced sterilization could not be real to her or she 
would not say the waiting period “interfered with her 
free choice.” 

In the Labor Task Force workshop, several women 
spoke of 'discrimination they faced on their jobs and 
within their own unions, and of difficulties in organizing 
women workers. In a minority women’s caucus, a Black 
woman asked if there was any organization for Black 
women where they wouldn’t always be forced -into a 
minority position and asked how the Black women 
there could consider NOW their own organization when 
they were always talking in terms of “us” versus “them.” 
BASIC QUESTIONS RAISED 

The questions raised, by minority women are basic 
questions of life and survival. NOW set passage of the 
ERA as its top priority for the -year at this conference, 
but such things as “equal pay for work of comparable 
value” don’t mean much when you- can’t get a job in 
the first place — and who is going to determine the 
“v^lue” of a person’s work? 

Many women at the conference wanted to discuss 
issues involving minority women. Unfortunately, mem- 
bers ' of the Socialist Workers Party (SWP) were the 
ones who led the minority women’s caucuses and who 
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did not let minority women speak for themselves any 
more than NOW did. The workshops grew more tightly 
controlled as the weekend went on, and the only discus- 
sion allowed was in terms of getting the SWP resolutions 
on minority women passed at the plenary session. 

While many of us objected to the vanguardist tactics 
of the SWP, NOW has left itself wide open for attack 
on the question of minority and working women. When 
a Black woman from New Jersey got up to denounce 
the SWP’s tactics and say that they did hot speak for 
her, a white woman from Pennsylvania told me that she 
did not like the SWP either but that NOW did need to 
address more the needs of minority and working-class 
woman. 

At this point in the plenary session, only a few hun- 
dred of the 1,000 delegates remained on the floor. A 
motion was passed saying iin effect that NOW resented 
the tactics of the SWP and would not tolerate any 
group’s trying to deflect NOW “from our feminist goals.” 
While supposedly aimed at the SWP, it was obviously 
also meant to include anyone with socialist, i.e. not 
strictly “feminist,” ideas. . 

If it is to remain the “largest feminist organization 
in the world,” NOW cannot resort to such red-baiting 
and exclusionary tactiqy Does NOW think they have 
to protect their own members from other women’s 
’liberationists — that NOW rfiembers cannot think for 
themselves and decide what the real issues should be? 
If anything, the conference proved that there are many 
new ideas on women’s _ liberation waiting to be heard 
within NOW itself. 

— Suzanne Casey 
Women’s Liberation — News & Letters 

1,500 march in Chicago lor ERA 



Mrs. Winnie Mandela, a South African community 
leader, has been banished from Soweto to a remote vil- 
lage in an attempt to end her political activism. She had 
been jailed twice previously and restricted to her 
Soweto subdivision. Her husband, Nelson Mandela, the 
leader of the, African National Congress, is serving a life 
sentence on infamous Robben Island. 
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Women prisoners from the Detroit House of Correc- 
tions (Dehoco) have filed a sex discrimination suit in 
U.S. District Court charging that they are denied job 
training and educational opportunities given male con- 
victs. Judith Magid, their attorney, says that the Dept, of 
Corrections supports the outmoded belief that women 
are best suited to be “wives and mothers” and least 
suited to be “thinkers and workers.” 

• ' ! # $ & 

Over 500 people demonstrated in Dublin to protest 
censorship and the ban of the English feminist maga- 
zine, Spare Rib, in Ireland. Thirty members of Irish- 
women United went by train to Belfast and returned 
with copies which had been brought from London as 
soon as the ban was announced. These were sold openly 
along with material on contraception and family plan- 
ning, also banned in. Ireland. 

# $ # 

Dr. Connie Uri, a Choctaw-Cherokee Indian, has 
presented figures from four years of interviewing Indian 
women which show that over one-fourth of all American 
Indian women may have been sterilized bv doctors from 
the U.S. Indian Health Service, leaving only 100,000 of 
childbearing age who have not been sterilized. She said 
the sterilizations resulted from- “the warped thinking of 
doctors who think the solution to poverty is not to allqw 
people to be born.” 

Women in Big Stone Gap, W. Va., have formed a 
group called Women for Miners, to support the miners 
who have been on strike since March against the West- 
moreland Co. The women have taken shifts on the picket- 
line and one woman whose husband is on strike said, 
“We want to show Westmoreland that we’re behind our 
men and they won’f BtTable to run over them like they 
have in the past.” 


—News & Letters photo 

Participants in ERA rally march at Civic Center Bldg. 

, Chicago, 111. — About 1,500 women, men and 
children demonstrated here, in Phyljjs Schlafly 
territory, on May 14 in support of the Equal 
Rights Amendment (ERA). We marched around 
the Civic Center Building for 45 minutes and 
then listened to speakers and songs. 

People from as far away as Boston, Detroit, Mil- 
waukee and Pittsburgh brought their own banners and 
posters for the march. Some of the signs read, “A 
Family for the* ERA,” “Black Women’s Task Force for 
the ERA,” and “Catholic Women for the ERA.” There 
were "many young people there, both boys and girls, with 
signs saying, “A Soul Has No Sex,” “Anatomy Is Not 
Destiny,” and “Future Women Need the ERA.” 

Many feminist student groups, professional associa- 
tions and labor organizations, including a new organiza- 
tion of Bakery and Confectionary Workers participated. 
The Chicago and Illinois chapters of NOW — who have 
criticized the ERA group for including too many stu- 
dents and for letting socialists participate — were notice- 
ably absent from the demonstration. 

The organizers of the rally had parade marshals 
who gave the marchers prepared lists of slogans to 
chant. The marshals also had bull-horns and kept the 
same chants going through-out the march, all of them 
focusing 100 percent on “ERA Now.” But when the 
marshals yelled “What do yofi want?” some of our 
women’s liberation committee members answered, 
“Freedom,” instead of following the prepared text. 

The early part of the rally was dominated by 
speeches from elected officials and candidates saying 
“Vote for me and call your representative.” But even 
those speeches didn’t dampen the enthusiasm of the 
crowd for women speakers who had personally fought 
against sexism. Two favorites were Iris Rivera, the 
Chicago secretary who was fired when she , refused to 
make coffee for her boss, and Tina Muscare, the 14- 
year-old who won her fight to play football in the 
Chicago Park District Junior League. 

— Marie Dignan, 
Women’s Liberation, News & Letters 
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Commission backs native claims 

by Shainape Shcapwe 

For the first time anywhere, ah official government 
body, the Berger Commission appointed by Canadian 
Prime Minister Trudeau to prepare a report on the 
Trans-Alaska Pipeline, has come out in support of native 
land claims. The gas pipeline, proposed to be laid from < 
Mackenzie Valley in northern Canada to Alberta, a 
distance of 2,200 miles, has the official backing of the 
Trudeau government, as well as that of the U.S. govern- 
ment and powerful energy interests. 

Three years ago, 'frudeau appointed the commission, v 
headed by Canadian Supreme Court Justice Thomas R. 
Berger, to conduct a study of the “Northern Develop- 
ment,” as it is called. The commission report, submitted 
last month after hearing some 1,000 witnesses, including 
317 experts, whose testimony filled, 1,100 pages; recom- 
mended not only that nothing be dene before the native 
land claims are settled, but that additional environ- 
mental safeguards should be taken to avoid irreparable 
damage to areas and the lifestyles of many natives living 
along the proposed pipline routes: ' 

Separate plans on different routes were submitted 
by Alcan, Arctic Gas and Foothills Pipeline, the three 
corporate giants competing for the pipeline. Each 
claimed that its proposed route was safest and the best 
possible alternative, but all were contradicted not only 
by natives but by other experts as well. Natives directly 
involved are the Metee, Deni and Inuvik, as well as 
other non-status Indians, and their demands and Objec- 
tions were upheld by the testimony of other witnesses. 

How strong the feelings of the natives are can be 
seen in the testimony given by Philip Blake, a northern 
native leader, who said in part: ’ : 

“If your natiqn chooses to continue to destroy our 
nation . . . then I hope you will understand that we are 
willing to fight so that our nation can survive. It is our 
world ... If your nation becomes so violent that it 
would tear up our land, destroy our society and our 
future, and occupy our homeland by trying to impose 
this pipeline against our will, then, of course, we will 
have no choice but to react with violence.” 

The commission offered five alternate plans for the 
pipeline, but the battle over the present plans seems to 
be anything but over. Prime Minister Trudeau himself 
has stated that the Berger Commission report is not the 
final word, and indicated that another economic report 
was to be completed in 10 weeks, and that that report 
could have an effect on the government’s decision, v. 

It’s a shame that it takes a formal government cote- 
mission to establish the rights of the natives, rights thby 
are clearly and legally entitled to. Rut even these are 
in danger of being violated if the present plans are 
carried out despite the commission’s findings. What is 
also disturbing is that hearings held in Washington, D.C., 
disclosed that there may not be enough gas discovered 
to justify the pipline, but pressures were still continuing 
for the construction, with declarations that natives would 
be blamed for problems the project might run into. 

By pointing the finger of guilt in advance at the 
natives, it seems like there’s more of the same old 
harassment and intimidation being planned. But it looks 
like it will not work from the way the natives have been 
fighting this project without giving in to previous threats 
or being fooled by deceptive promises. ' _ 

New Yorkers force reopening 
of 23 subway entrances 

New York, N.Y. — At a recent meeting of the Board 
of the Metropolitan Transit Authority, 100 angry subway 
riders petitioned'to restore those closed station entrances 
which mean extra walking at night. The Board would not 
permit us to speak, so we ended up chanting and singing 
in the Board -room throughout the meeting. 

At their next meeting they announced the reopening 
of 23 subway booths— in the neighborhoods With the most 
protests and demonstrations. But some of the 23 and 
about 70 more are still not restored to 24-Kbur service. 
Neighborhood organizations have vowed to keep fighting, 
and recently marched from a restored station on West 
S6th Street to a closed one in-Harlem. 

Meanwhile, the Transit Workers Union succeeded in 
being the only municipal union to win a raise in the last 
two years, when the Emergency Financial Control Board 
—which can nix any contract— approved a pact contain- 
ing a cost-of-living increase. The Board no doubt feared 
a strike by those militant workers. 

Nearly every other union has not only agreed to 
freeze wages, but has given up benefits and fold ISfeir 
members to be grateful Urey didn’t lose more! j 


/ 
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Wildcat strikes backdrop coming UMWA election UAW confab like TV re-run 


Morgantown, W.Va.— The struggle for the presidency 
of the United Mine Workess union is being waged against 
a backdrop of wildcat strikes that have cut coal produc- 
tion by 60 percent hi the first three months of this year. 
Running for the top office to be filled by the election 
slated for June 14 are Arnold Miller, the present presi- 
dent, and two challengers — Harry Patrick, UMWA’s 
secretary-treasurer and like Miller from West Virginia, 
and Kentuckian Lee Roy Patterson, leader of the UMWA 
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and jailed them when they refused to obey the in- 
junctions. > 

The Executive Board approved an action to discipline 
striking miners, but this action has seldom been en- 
forced — it’s doubtful that the miners would accept the 
Board’s efforts to discipline them. 

FAIL TO DUMP MILLER 

Meanwhile, the Board forced a special UMWA con- 
vention last year, hoping to get rid of Miller before this 
year’s negotiations begin on the contract which expires 
on Dec. 6. Trbovich led the assault against Miller with 
a vicious red-baiting attack at the convention — and fell 
flat on his face. The delegates to the convention totally 
repudiated Trbovich, dooming his hopes to replace Miller 
as president. 

While the delegates curbed some of Miller’s powers 
by transferring some financial authority from the Inter- 
national Union to the mine Districts, they did strengthen 
his hand in relation to the Board. More importantly, they 
^ took over the convention and paved the way to gain their 
key demand in the next contract: the right to strike over 
local grievances. This power would give the miners po- 
tential control over safety enforcement in the mines, 
which they have always wanted, to eliminate the needless 
maiming and death that is the daily lot of coal miners. 

Virtually all of the strikes are over conditions of 
work, either blatant contract violations by the coal 
operators and harassment of militant miners, or danger- 
ous violations of safety. The present strikes in West 
Virginia, Pennsylvania and Kentucky, involving some 
40,000 miners, are over safety grievances — in some 
instances the companies have even tried to fire safety 
committeemen who supported the miners in their com- 
plaints. 

The coal operators, meanwhile, are threatening to 
refuse to join together in negotiating the contract, charg- 
ing that the UMWA leaders can’t keep the miners in line. 
The new importance that coal has in our energy crisis is 
not lost on the miners, however, and they have no in- 
tention of being victimized by the profit-hungry coal 
operators who are using the energy crisis to try to 
destroy the safety gains they have made and are deter- 
mined to increase. They mean to win their demands, 
regardless of who wins the UMWA presidency. 


(continued from page 1) 

to make |heir billions of dollars of profits from us no 
matter how you try to slice it under the present con- 
ditions. With a 4-day work week we’ll be billing our- 
selves more than we are right now with production 
speed-up. 

This Is what the rank-and-file wants to control— the 
production — because that’s the only way out of the 
factory jungle ruled by management. The trouble is 
that this kind of resolution— submitted by many auto 
shop local unions— never saw the light of day. 

Instead, we got resolutions for the four-day week, 
cost-of-living for retirees, eye and dental care insurance, 
legal aid, (increased death and surviving spouse benefits, 
adding overtime to retirement eligibility, paid one-hour 
lunch period and the same management benefits for 
auto rebates and stock options. It isn’t that any auto 
worker in' .the U.S. or Canada would be against any of 
these proposals — every worker would be for them. 

WORKERS TO WORK HARDER 

The point is that every auto worker knows that every 
benefit that we have gained has come out of our backs 
in production speed-up. There is no solution in this 
way of thinking, because for every nickel we get, we 
have to produce at least a dime more for the company 
to get its profits. We have to work harder and harder 
with each contract, as every worker on the production 
line knows very well. There is no way out with this 
kind of thought or program. 

As fat our new president, Fraser, he has shown 
that he deserves the support he gets from, management 
when it comes to keeping the rank-and-file in line. 
Fraser will become part of the team. He will join 
President Carter and Congress to “get America moving 
again.” The government and big business need someone 
they can trust to keep the workers in line, and Fraser 
has proven that he has that ability. The latest strike 
that he broke was at Local 1226 in Indianapolis, where 
he threatened to take over the local if they didn’t go 
back to work following a strike after the company 
fired the union’s executive board. In many instances 
before that, most notably in 1973 when Fraser called 
out the Flying Squadrons to put down a rank-and-file 
sit-in strike at Detroit Local 212, he has proved that 
management can depend on him to try to keep us auto 
workers in line. 


Uniroyal threatens job cuts 

Detroit, Mich. — A few weeks ago, Uniroyal brought 
all the departments" to the cafeteria by groups for a 
“pep-talk” by Andreini, the plant manager. We’ve had 
them before. At first it just looked like another boring 
talk, but it turned out to be a hidden threat to our job ■ 
security. • 

He said the rubber industry was not growing, no one 
was investing in it, and the trend toward smaller cars 
would mean smaller tires, and this would force cutbacks. 
He also said radial tires last twice as long as the old 
ones and can be built much faster on the new automatic 
machines. 

When the whole plant gets' new equipment it will all 
be for radial conversion, which will all be automated. 
This will mean a lot harder work and a lot of jobs cut 
out. So the real message was “work harder, -toe the line, 
or lose your jobs!” — the work load is already impossible. 

They told us in the company paper that 750 em- 
ployees would be terminated at the Naugatuck footwear 
plant soon. I also heard that they are closing a tube 
plant in Indianapolis with something like 350 people 
thrown out on the street. So the company has some bad 
things in store for Uniroyal workers, and the union isn’t 
doing much about it either. 

— Uniroyal worker 


TWO WORKS BY RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA 


LEAFLET RAISES REAL ISSUES 

There was something else that was new at the UAW 
Convention, and that was an open letter addressed, to 
the convention that raised the most basic issues of the 
auto workers. Put together by rank-and-file workers 
from several auto shops, it pointed to the difference 
between contract rhetoric and shop conditions.— These 
workers gave their experiences showing that what are 
supposed to be basic contract provisions are not en- 
forced by local union officials, and warning that the 
inability of the Union to defend even these fundamental 
rights will lead to new forms of battle and organizations. 

The examples dealt with in the leaflet were consistent 
violations of seniority, overtime scheduling, speed-up, 
transfers, bosses working, harassment over sickness and 
accidents, and delays in grievance procedures. These, as 
the leaflet statedi, were violations that are spelled out 
in black and white in the contract, and are too often 
ignored by the shop stewards or committeemen. 

The leaflet stated: “When our union officers, both 
local and international, can’t even enforce these basic 
rights that we have all fought for and should be guaran- 
teed, it means we have reached a new objective historic 
stage, in both a low point of the union and a high point 
of ourselves — the rank-and-file. As a result, we are 
sure to see many new ideas and organizations to fight 
against our daily dehumanization by management.” 

This is where it’s at for the majority of workers, and 
nothing shows this more clearly than the convention it- 
self. Before the convention, management 
slacked off a little bit on pushing us, but 
as soon as the convention was over, we 
were speeded up and harassed like .we 
haven’t been since before the convention. 


,J ‘ The transformation of reality . . . demands a 
unity of the struggles for freedom with a 
philosophy of liberation. Only -then does the 
elemental revolt release new sensibilities, new 
passions, and new forces — a whole new human 
dimension.” 

— Philosophy and Revolution, p. 292 
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Executive Committee group opposed to Miller, and a 
former supporter of Tony Boyle. 

From the time he won the stunning victory over 
corrupt UMWA President Tony Boyle in 1970, Miller has 
been plagued by developments that have prevented the 
establishment of a cohesive leadership group in the 
miner’s union. Instead of a unified leadership after the 
victory, antagonism grew — especially between Miller 
and UMWA Vice President Mike Trbovich, who believed, 
and still believes, that he should be the UMWA presi- 
dent, and viewed Miller with contempt — as did a 
majority of the Executive Board members. Miller’s prob- 
lems were further compounded by his inability to organ- 
ize a loyal administrative staff, with the result that a 
large number were fired or resigned. 

MINERS VICTIMIZED 

The primary beneficiaries of this leadership battle 
were the coal operators, who launched a stepped up 
campaign against the miners, violating contract agree- 
ments and forcing miners to work in increasingly dan- 
gerous conditions. Grievances the miners filed against 
these abuses were not processed because new grievance 
machinery set forth in their contract was deigned due 
/primarily to foot-dragging by the operators for nearly 
a year. 

Unable to use the grievance procedufes, the miners 
resorted to the only weapon they had — the wildcat strike, 
and these swept throughout the coalfields, not only 
against the coal operators, but also against the courts 
which issued injunctions against the strikers and fined 
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Portuguese worker tells of running fuctory 


Lisbon, Portugal — The factory where I work 
produces construction materials. There are about 
600 mostly unskilled production workers; and 
another 100 in administration. The company be- 
longed to a family who ran it under the most 
ancient kind of capitalist relations before the 
April 25, 1974, overthrow of fascism. 

After April 25, one of the first changes came from 
the 50 women workers who worked on special molding 
jobs. They were paid by piece work and earned less than 
the men. After April 25, they won equal pay with the 
rest of the workers. 

Workers committees were organized spontaneously 
from the start. All the workers met in general assemblies, 
usually every month although We met more often during 
the highpoint of activity in the factory. The production 
workers were in the majority and had the strongest 
representation. j 

All major decisions were made in the general as- 
semblies. We also discussed and presented motions on 
whether to go out in support of other workers’ struggles.' 
Id the assemblies we elected workers committees to deal 
with many problems. The committees could be recalled 
at any time. 

WORKERS INVESTIGATE BOSSES 

After April 25, a workers committee was sent to man- 
agement to present demands of wage raises and also 
to bring up the question of workers’ participation in con- 
trol of production. Management met our wage demands 
right away, but refused to discuss anything else. So we 
set up a committee to investigate management. 

The committee found that management was still pay- 
ing bonuses to workers who were relatives of the bosses 
and that the company was still importing asbestos for 


production from South Africa. Both of these acts were 
illegal. The- workers took their findings -to t^e govern- 
ment, which intervened and kicked out the bosses. In 
effect, the government became the major shareholder in 
the company. But they left us with the problem of how 
to pay ourselves, and where to find another source of 
asbestos. 

NEW SENSE OF COLLECTIVITY 1 

After April 25, we didn’t feel that we were working 
for the bosses. When we took over the factory, it was 
in a financial mess. Now it makes a profit. Workers got 
paid for being absent or sick, but few abused this. We 
also began to run the nursery, which was there before 
but run very badly. We alsd set up a cafeteria. In gen- 
eral, there was a feeling of collective decision-making. 

In the factory, when grievances came up, they were 
usually resolved immediately. If not, there were certain 
days for meetings on workers’ problems, but a worker 
could always call a committee meeting right away. 

, There were some members of the Communist Party 
and other parties in the unions, but the workers who 
were the most important in all aspects of the, struggle 
were independent. The unions — there were 17 — were not 
very important before April 25, and they did not have 
any relevance once the workers committees were 
formed. 

Since the Nov. 25, 1975 rightward move, the old man- 
agement has tried to move back into the factory and get 
rid of state intervention. Many of the active workers do 
not participate as much as before, but the workers com- 
mittees are still strongly opposed to handing the factory 
back to the old management. 

— Revolutionary Worker 
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Ford Rouge 

Dearborn, Mich. — The effect the UAW convention in 
Los Angeles is going to have on our lives here in the 
Dearborn Assembly Plant (DAP) and all the other plants 
seems as remote as Detroit from Los Angeles. The con- 
vention was probably well planned by the international 
reps— occupying most of the time with their lengthy 
speeches and leaving only a few minutes for dissident 
rank-and-file delegates. 

The climax of the convention, Fraser being elected 
UAW president, was hardly exciting. Do any of us feel 
that anything is going tq be different than when Wood- 
cock was king pin? Rather, we sense more of the same. 

The vote on the proposal to change the election of 
president to let the rank-and-file membership vote, rather 
than just the top region officials, spells what lies ahead 
for all of us— the proposal was defeated by a 4-to-l mar- 
gin. The top-level officials want matters to remain as 
before— they make the decisions and stay remote and 
aloof from the membership. 

The structure that maintains a separation of the 
working membership and officials surely will not change 
by Fraser being elected. He was elected by top officials, 
not by the majority— the rank-and-file. 

That our union president here, Henry Hank Wilson, 
is quite ambitious was made still more apparent by 
Wilson nominating himself to oppose Big Doug. What- 
ever his motive, he succeeded in getting his name scat- 
tered through many papers across the land. But does his 
popularity do anything for us at the DAP? If Hank can 
challenge the top of the union, let’s hope he can challenge 
the company more effectively when they come down with 
lay-offs, job combinations, line speed-up and forced 
overtime. 

— Assembly Plant worker 

Fleetwood 

Detroit, Mich. — There has been more discussion 
about the UAW convention this year than in many years. 
Usually, it is just accepted that the delegates are going 
to party and politic. But this time people wanted to 
know why we didn’t discuss the' issues with the candi- 
dates for delegates before the electiori. 

"Hie way it is now, you have no say in how they 
vote. Every worker I talked to said that he or she was 
for direct membership election of the International of- 
ficers, yet the convention voted to keep the convention/ 
selection system, 4 to 1. 

Most of all, people, wanted, to know whether the. con-, 
vention would do anything about why 78s take months, 


or even a whole year to settle, and why Local 15 can’t 
get strike authorization, when we have been working 
without a local contract since last September. 

We never get any kind of real report on the conven- 
tion after it happens. The local meetings are just shout- 
ing matches between the leadership and the radicals, 
and the articles 'in the Fleetwood Organizer don’t answer 
the questions most people care about. The truth is there 
was a lot more discussion around the leaflet “Open Letter 
to the UAW Convention,” that N&L put out. 

Now they are breaking up jobs again, especially in 
the body shop and the cushion room. In Dept. 15, they 
eliminated the jobs of some of the low seniority people 
and now these people are working as loaners every 
night, without getting loaner’s pay. 

New 78s are being created, even while a few very" 
old ones are finally getting settled. Where is the contract? 
Where is the union? 

—Fleetwood worker, afternoons 

Dodge Truck 

Warren, Mich. — Everyone on the medium final line 
at Dodge Truck knows about a Black worker who was 
getting harassed and faced the loss of his 'job because 
his general foreman Danny Robbins who is racist wanted 
him fired. His chief steward and committeeman wouldn’t 
protect this worker by filing a grievance for harassment. 
Then this worker’s foreman Gary Guilbault provoked 
him into a scuffle when he wouldn’t let the worker go to 
medical in an emergency. The worker wias fired. 

Nate Gooden, president of the union local, is sending 
this worker off to a clinic in Pontiac to get the worker 
straightened out, as if that were the problem. 

But that’s not the issue. Why hasn’t Guilbault been 
fired for harrassing and provoking the worker? 

— Black worker, medium line 

{ I heard that our chief steward Jack Barrett got up 
at the last union meeting and told how he asked every- 
one in the medium line pit what we thought about our 
foreman Gary Guilbault. He said that the majority 
thought Gary was all right. He says that this is why he 
won’t file a grievance for harassment against him for 
us, , 

. One guy asked Jack why he. didn't ,ask what. did he 
think about Gary. He skipped over it and talked about 
something else. 

Out of nineteen workers in the pit, nine are Black. 
The truth is that all but a couple of the Black workers 
and some of the white workers, too, don’t like Gary. : 

— Medium Line Worker 
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New attack on 
unemployment 
benefits 


by John Allison 


The auto companies are coming right out into the 
open in their stepped-up attacks on our unemployment 
benefits. On May 17-18 at Wayne State University in 
Detroit, a wide variety of corporate personnel were en- 
rolled at $140 per individual to attend a seminar entitled 
“Unemployment Compensation — A Cost Control Per- 
spective.” 

They were being trained how to schedule lay-offs so 
they don’t have to pay benefits; how to prepare cases 
against us that go to unemployment compensation ref- 
erees; and how to use all laws and regulations that will 
give them an advantage iin depriving workers of unem- 
ployment compensation benefits. y 

In short, what they want to do is get better at what 
they already know very well how to do: get more for 
themselves at the expense of the workers, who never get 
enough in the first place. 1 ' 

The seminar comes on top of the Big 3 efforts to cut 
the federal unemployment compensation extension down 
from 26 weeks to 13 weeks on the national scene, plus 
lobbying in the Michigan state capital for a bill that 
would cut benefits off completely if a worker voluntarily 
quits a job, is fired or voluntarily retires. 

We; all know that the educational system isn’t put 
together to help the working class of people get more 
out of life. It’s put together by the capitalists to get 
more profits out of workers, and this seminar is only one 
example of how management uses the educational system 
to deceive the workers. 

During the huge lay-offs that hit in the ’75 depres- 
sion, (that we’re still not out of as the more than 10 per- 
cent unemployment rate shows), management ran up a 
bill of $640 million with our Uncle Sam — and by that, I 
mean that we, the workers, are the ones putting the 
money into Sam’s pockets that management takes out 
and uses for its own purposes. That money was used to 
pay unemployment benefits, and without those benefits, 
unemployed workers would have been forced to fight 
their government to get food for their families. 

Now that most of the auto workers are back on their 
jobs, management is scheming in every way they can 
to figure out ways for workers to pay- for the mistakes 
management made. 


Workers 'revolt' at South Gate 

South Gate, Cal.— The “revolt” of the workers here 
resulted in so many bad jobs filling the backyard that 
an “emergency” meeting of all department heads and 
assistant plant superintendents was called in the Body 
Shop — the heart of production. The line was stopped for 
a careful scrutiny of several jobs bv at least 15 members 
of supervision. Workers on the line were calling this 
“meeting of the minds” the “new quality control gang.”' 
One worker threatened, “We’ll just sit down and see how 
well they do on their audit — without any jobs!” 

Nine-hour days have now become the regular sched- 
ule for night shift. After Body Shop workers demanded 
a halt to nine-plus, management responded with, “We’ll 
get production one way or the other.” That “other” is 
line speed-up and workers refuse to put up with it.' 

Absenteeism and bad jobs are now permanent 
thorns in the side of production here. So widespread is 
absenteeism, the Body Shop lines are frequently shut 
down for relief. Because of bad welds and improperly 
fit doors and deeklids, the final line of Body going to 
Paint is stopped many times for repairs. 

Of course management is doing its best to reassert 
the authority that is slipping from its fingers. Many new 
hires — the only workers GM can make come to work every 
day and threaten job termination if too many mistakes 
are made — are being brought in on jobs held by workers 
with seniority. These workers with seniority are in turn 
punished for their absenteeism by being put on more 
arduous assignments in other sections. Two workers — 
one with five years — were fired as a warning to others 
who dare to miss “too many days.” 

Off the line, management harasses workers in other 
ways. While going into work, some workers are being 
made to open their lunch bags by plant security saying 
things like “you might have a bomb inside.” 

Meanwhile, thermion eomroitteemfen are busy making 
it look like they are putting up a fight and later telling 
us the company can do all these things. But workers 
aren’t fooled. One put it right when he said, “Just like 
we made the union arid company stop overtime over 
nine, we’re gonna make ’dim stop all this harassment.” 

— GM South Gate worker 
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CAPITALISM'S “SOLUTIONS" 

Carter’s meeting in London put him — 
and Callaghan — on the map. Above all 
else, it was an anti-Communist assembly. 
The solution to the economic crisis is, 
to them, tied up with war preparations. 
A drive to war could raise the morale of 
those frustrated leadens who are buried 
in the collapsing citadel of capitalism. 
Brezhnev will find a new way of saying, 
“I, not Carter, am the, chief apostic of 
peace.” 

Correspondent 

Glasgow 

In the face of undiluted unemployment, 
the U. S. Department of Labor has tacitly 
admjtted defeat. In its latest form, this 
amounts to a barrage of creative euphe- 
misms: illegal aliens are now called un- 
authorized, the poor are referred to as 
economically disadvantaged, and the un- 
employed have at long last become eco- 
nomically inactive. (In South Africa 
where Black women, children and the 
elderly -are officially referred to as su- 
perfluous appendages, anyone not paid 
wage's for work is called non-economi- 
cally active.) As if this were not insult- 
ing enough, they now prohibit, by regu- 
lation, State Employment Service work- 
ers; from discussing unions with migrant 
farmworkers. You would have to find a 
very obscure history book to ever rea- 
lize that the Labor Department was ori- 
ginally created as a result of the labor 
movement in this country! 

Feminist 

Chicago 


Three bourgeois magazines have re- 
cently pub! ished 'M arx ’s picture because 
they’ve discovered his falling rate of 
profit to be true. It’s ironic that at the 
same moment many in the so-caMed Left 
are moving away from -Marx’* theory of 
the collapse of capitalism. Yet it is dear 
that capitalism is in great crisis, maybe 
as great as when fascism came to power 
in the 1930s. It is alarming to wonder 
why the KKK has chosen this year to 
show their heads in New York, when we 
don’t have a “corrupt” Nixon but a 
“righteous” Carter in the White House. 
Only one thing is 'sure — all the “solu- 
tions” will be on the backs of the work- 
ers. 

Working Woman 
New York 

s? -if $ 

Over 920 new prisons and jails are 
currently planned or under construction. 
The Federal Bureau of Prisons plans to 
build more prisons in the next ten years >. 
than since the Bureau was established. 


All this, despite the fact that jails are the 
least effective response to-crime; despite 
the fact that many of the toughest prison 
wardens admit over ! 90 percent of the 
people in prison don't belong there: de- 
spite the fact that even Chief Justice 
Warren Burger ' has stated, “Clearly 
prisons do not rehabilitate.” It costs more 
to put somebody in prison than it would 
take to provide a year at Harvard. We 
think if the public knew the truth about 
prison construction they’d take an active 
stand against it. Readers can get more 
information from: 

National Moratorium on Prison 
Construction 
3106 Mt. Pleasant St. NW 
Washington, D.C. 20010 


NEO-FASCISM 

The biggest anti-Semitic campaign 
ever is now going on in Argentina, which 
has the fourth largest Jewish population 
in the world. The campaign is sanctioned 
by the government, which makes the 
police and military available to the right- 
wing in an effort to solve the deepening 
economic crisis. In spite of mass jailings 
and assassinations, Resistance by labor 
and the Left continues. Jewish youth ap- 
pear in high proportions in the many in- 
dustrial revolts. ; 

Lately the right-wingers outside of the 
ruling elite have ^accused “Jewish bank- 
ers” of links to both the subversives and 
the government. This has carised the 
government to outdo, them by jarresting 
some 300 Jews and: putting a Jewish 
banker on trial for “primes” common to 
all bankers. j ; 

Observer 
blew York 

Links between British and American 
fascists continue to gfow. British fascist* 
who peddle such disgusting aiiti-Jewish 
lies as the “Protocols of the jsiders of 
Zion” have joined the white confederacy, 
which includes the KKK, the fj.S. Nazi 
Party and other North America^ fascists. 
More seriously, it is selling tf.S. army 
explosives manuals and is attempting to 
recruit members of the armed forces. It 
has urged its members to join the TAVR 
(Britain’s National Guard). 

Recently, the National Front staged a 
provocative march through an area of 
North London inhabited by many Black 
immigrants. They were met by an angry 
counter-demonstration which pelted them 
with bad eggs, rotten fruit and other 
missiles. The police, as usual, protected 
the fascists, arresting 60 anti-fascists. 

Racism and anti-Semitism are not con- 
fined to Britain and the U.S. Recently 




Reader 


the Soviet newspaper Isvestia accused 
Soviet Jewish dissidents of being CIA 
agents. The homes of seven of them were 
ransacked by the KGB who confiscated 
every item of written material. One of 
them, the mathematician Anatoly Sha- 
ransky, was arrested. It is feared that 
a show trial is being prepared. 

Terry Uddk 
England 

The KKK in Ohio has just called off its 1 
planned Memorial Day March in Steu- 
benville. As soon as the plans were an- 
nounced last March ministers here have 
been calling for. a counter-demonstration. 
But I think what finally, changed the 
Klan’s so-called “mind” was the unani- 
mous resolution of the largest union in 
the area— the United Steelworkers Local 
1190— calling on the entire labor move- 
ment to take action to stop them. 

Concerned 

Ohio 

• 

A GOOD QUESTION 

After looking at the Nixon interviews, 

I just have one question: Why isn’t that 
man in jail? 

Octogenarian 


HANDICAPPED DISSIDENTS 

At the White, House Conference ©n 
Handicapped Individuals some of us dis- 
tributed 6,000 copies of a leaflet called - 
“Independence” that said: ' 

“We came here to speak for ourselves. 
This Conference was born out of the 
growing desire of Handicapped Ameri- 
cans to gain fuli independence. All our 
lives we have been shackled by the mis- 
guided custodialism of teachers, social 
workers, rehab counselors, and volun- 
teers. Is this Conference treating us any 
differently? ‘ 

“We know what we need. We have 
come here to say we are unemployed. 

We want jobs ... we demand the right 
and the freedom to learn. We are denied 
access to buildings, housing, schools, 
restaurants, museums, airplanes. We 
have come here to demand our human 
and civil rights, to make it known that 
we are whole human beings ... 


' “We feel we have been brought here to 
rubberstamp issues which were not writ- 
ten by us but by the White House Con- 
ference staff .... 1 the stacks of work- 
books, awareness papers, rigid proced- 
ures, time limits, instructions on meas- 
ures to be used against ‘dissidents’ wiH 
perpetuate an image of the handicapped 
which will destroy the hard-won gains 
we have already made on our own . . . 

“We are all handicapped individuals 
in favor tof an independent conference. 
If "this speaks to you and you want to 
speak for yourself, join, us . . 

About 400 “dissidents” who got the 
leaflet boycotted the regular sessions, 
holding their own meeting and issuing 
their own report. The story is far from 
over. 

Blind Participant 
1 Detroit 

• 

LEADERS AND RANKS 

I showed two magazines to some 
friends. One was -put out by the tetter 
carriers’ union and the other by the U.S. 
government. I asked, “Can you tell the 
difference?” No one could. The union 
says they are going to fight the 5 day 
delivery tat they also say We can’t strike. 
I 'don’t think they are going to do any- 
thing. This ndll •eliminate a lot of jobs 
, ahd they will make us. do 6 days’ work 
in 5. People really don’t have a union sft 
What can we do? 

Letter Carrier 
Chicago 

* * * 

Hie garbage people here, facing a one 
third staff reduction, went on strike over 
the situation. Eleven people were trans- 
ferred to other jobs in order for the city 
to avoid hiring new people. They picket- 
ed city hall daily and followed their su- 
pervisors around, just watching them 
try to perform their routine work. Their 
local union representative (CUPE) had 
announced that a strike hgd been avoid- 
ed just prior to ratification— which was 
not quite the way the vote went, as it 
turned out. How out of touch with the 
rank and file can you get? 

Supporter 
Kingston, Ontario 


■i human living conditions 



A REVIEW . . . 


THE RIVERS OF MANY MINDS, edited and published by 
Jimmie Osborne; Black Foxx Publishing Co., c/a Harlo 
Press, 16721 Hamilton Ave., Detroit, Mi. 48203. $4.00 
plus 50c postage. 

“It ain’t supposed to be like this. i s it?” the prisoner 
asks ih clear and simple challenge to the world. The 
line is from a free-form poem called “The Beginning”, in 
this recently-published anthology of prisoners’ poetry. 

The editor/publisher is a Black man, himself a pris- 
oner. He had the idea and desire to gather together and 
publish the thoughts, feelings, dreams of prisoners 
throughout the country. He placed ads in newspapers 
that went into prison; “ . . . letters started flowing in,” 
he said, “flowing into prison like the never-ending flow 
of a river.” Hence the striking, beautiful title. The Rivers 
of Many Minds. 

One poet writes: “Such a thirst for life I felt in the 
midst of a soundless existence . • . My voice cried out 
into the blackness in search of an ear ... To express 
my innermost depths was the motive behind my cry.” 
The prison bars are there to choke such thirst for life 
and hunger for self-expression, but a dehumanized exis- 
tence gives rise to its opposite — a quest for wholeness. 

Some write of street-games: “The Salesman” sells 
“a box of con . . . the chance to become instant fake 
. . The price? It’s normally just one life.” Some write 
of the “Iron Bars”, the morning bell “clamoring for my 
blood.” There are poems of madness and despair, poems 
of children and spring, poems of love, and of loneliness. 

Yet this anthology is less than a total expression of 
the creativity and reason of humans in prison. Most of 
the love poems, for example, contain traditional views 
of men loving women “on a pedestal high above.” 
Where are the voices (and I have heard them) of those 


Prisoners speak out against 

who precisely because of the street and of prison are 
searching for human relations on new foundations? 

And I missed other voices I know are there — the 
self-expression of what it means to be behind bars in 
America, the poetry of resistance and erf creation. 

Osborne is now gathering writing for his next book. 
Hopefully he Will solicit and get an even wilier re- 
sponse, so that the “rivers of many minds” will flow 
together to create the new. 

— Mariana Louise 

. . AND TWO LETTERS 

Hopefully you have heard the voices crying out of 
the bowels of hell, the state prison where 1 am locked 
up, and where idleness, violence, and overcrowded 
conditions prevail. 

Now as a Black prisoner, I am attempting to shed 
light on the segregation policy imposed by prison ad- 
ministrators. It does not matter to our keeper if segre- 
gation is a violation of laws, because they know that 
society’s apathy will support their actions. We are 
expected to live in harmony with anyone the prison ad- 
minstration force us to share a cell with; they tell us 
we can not pick our cell partners, or cell with anyone 
not of our race 

Since my first -encounter with jails, rehabilitation 
was pounded in my head. In every boy’s school, deten- 
tion center, and reformatory it was preached that we 
should learn to get along together, the two races should 
remember they are brothers and live in harmpny. 

Although prisoners grew up in the same system, had 
the same teachers, ate the same food, wore the same 
clothes, used the same showers and toilet facility, and 
were punished in the same manner, this equality is de- 
stroyed by the outdated barriers imposed upon prison- 7 
ers by prison officials, because the color of our skin 
is different. -j 


We wonder why in this day and age, we find racism, 
segregation, discrimination being imposed? We wonder 
why a society of your intelligence would stand quietly 
by while prison officials use unwritten laws, arid have 
outlandish reasons why people of different color can not 
cell together? 

Over 80 percent of the prisoners now incarcerated 
will one day return to society. Your concern in the prison 
movement can help determine just what direction Amer- 
ica’s future will go. Help stop Institutional Racism! 

—Prisoner Correspondent 

• 

We are writing you for help because we do not want 
another Attica or even another Kent State massacre. 
We are not writing this for ourselves but for all the 
sisters and brothers in these concentration camps. 

It is not bad enough to be beat, maced, caged up, 
stomped and threatened about civil action suits we have 
filed; we are also kept in segregation, with our “mail 
read, books held up and censored, and even the covers 
of our papers torn off. As of May 20 we can have only 
50 stamped envelopes. Any over that will be considered 
contraband. We can receive only ten at a time from 
each person on our visiting list. To top it off instead of 
four, we are allowed only two friends on our visiting 
list. We are allowed to buy only 10 stamped envelopes 
from the commissary. 

Our medical care is bad. Food is bad. And we get 
slave pay. Commissary prices are very high. Last May 
the warden Changed the rules so we can get money only 
from persons on an approved mailing list. What about 
inmates who write hundreds of letters a week, like we 
do? 

When we speak out we are held like animals in soli- 
tary confinement and kept away from the other inmates. 
Please help us by publishing this letter. Please help all 
of us, your sisters in struggle. 

—Three Women Prisoners 
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AFRICAN DISSENT 

The Nigerian government is asking ail 
civil servants to “volunteer” two percent 
of their salaries for a Southern African 
Relief Fund. Laudable idea? There is a 
catch. Instead of sending the money col- 
lected to Southern Africa, the govern- 
ment plans to invest it and then send the 
“profits” to Southern Africa. Critics 
point out that this process is not only a 
slow one, but that there is a danger all 
the money so collected might be lost as 
a result of “‘bad investments”. 

Individual initiative in such matters is 
discouraged. If you allow people to can- 
vass for a Southern African Relief Fund, 
a lot more people will get to know about 
apartheid and some might draw awkward 
analogies. In Nigeria servants who live 
in slums go to work in government-re- 
served areas. The last thing the govern- 
ment wants is a program that would get 
people like that excited. 

The Trade Unions are now feeling the 
pinch. of the government’s, desire to be 
the only outlet of racial feeling. A list 
of approved Trade Union leaders has 
been issued and government delegations 
have been sent to Ghana and Kenya to' 
study how their governments manage the 
Trade Unions. Criticisms are printed in 
the Nigerian press, but they have mini- 
mal effect on government policy. Dis- 
sent is not discouraged by anv ruling 
class— as long as it is not effective. 

Correspondent 
West Africa 

• 

PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 

I sold severaLedpies of New Essays to 
young workers in any plant who were 
very interested in reading more about 
Mao and China. When the time comes, 
new ideas come up for philosophy, and 
I believe that time is now. 

Auto Worker 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

You simply must publish something up 
to date on China. The interview with the 
member of the Sheng Wu-lien is much 
too old, and also too short. And the com- 
ments of Raya Dunayevskaya in her let- 
ters were like extragalactic nebulae: 
very gassy and completely off the face 
of the earth. If you can find any empiri- 
cal information, maybe from skimming 
from the European press or the National 
Security Agency bulletins which are 
available to the general public through 
Freedom of Information Act, an article 
would be well worth doing. 

Reader 
San Francisco 

* » * 

New Essays are marvellous. I am at a 
loss to know how Raya Dunayevskaya 
could give all that information about 
personalities in China, without actually 
being there on the spot Reporters just 
returned from the mainland are not that 
knowledgeable. It is clearly -more than 
just having “facts” at hand. 

Marxist-Humanist 

-Scotland 

Editor’s Note: Copies of New Essays 
are available from News & Letters for $2 
and postage. See ad, p. 9. 

* * .* 

It is quite clear that a return to Marx 
' and Lenin is vitatly necessary especiadly 
for those purporting to be on the Left, 
otherwise the mess w® continue. Miko- 
yan in 1956 at the RCP Congress made 
it quite otear that the , teaching of Eco- 
nomics had stopped in the 1930s. 

Hua Kuo-fpng, on his assumption of 
power in the Peoples Republic of China, 
was reported to have told Mao that he 
did not know enough .Marxism to, assume 
such high office. One could well imagine 
the state of theory in the ranks of the 
Party, which must be riddled with em- 
piricism, pragmatism and eclecticism. 
And white recently reading a Yugoslav 
. journal called “Socialist Thought and 


Practice”, an article entitled “Return to 
Marx” stated that enough emphasis was 
not put on Capital during all those years 
of Yugoslavia’s claim to be a Socialist 
country, and during which time many of 
their students were sent to the West to 
study economics. 

This whole thing is incredible. One 
may never read every last line that 
Marx penned, but it is quite clear that 
those who want to consider themselves 
Marxist must earn that title and try to 
adopt his method. Tliat is why some of 
us here are studying articles like Raya’s 
Dunayevskaya’s 1941 study of “Russia 
as a State-Capitalist Society” 'carefully. 

Intellectual 
j Montreal 

* 

A “California Reader” recently asked 
whether socialist countries can exist. 
While I am not in complete agreement 
with simply terming Russia and China 
“state-capitalist countries,” I ; do know 
they are not socialist. Socialism does not 
exist anywhere in the world tojday. State 
ownership does not : constitute ! collective 
ownership, as Marx pointed out that the 
existence tit the statb is inseparable from 
the existence of slavlery. The existence of 
a wage system is a Isure-fire indicator of 
class-divided society. Surely those sys- 
tems are pot what the geniuses! of human- 
ity had in mind when they spoke of 


‘socialism.” 


J 


SLP Member 
New York 


STUDENT REVOLT 

The recent wavejof student;' unrest hats 
so upset the British establishment that 
the college authorities are ; using the. 
courts in an unprecedented and alarm- 
ing manner. Four students at Middlesex 
Polytechnic have been charged with the 
ancient, almost forgotten, law of “re- 
sisting the sheriff” — by setting up bar- 
ricades to obstruct .police who came to 
end the recent occupation. Andy Strous- 
thous, democratically-elected- President 
of North East London Polytechnic stu- 
dent union, has already been: committed 
to prison for refusing to accept a court 
order banning him from the college. 
Andy was expelled by the Poly director 
in November for carrying out bis union’s 
policy of fighting cutback and fee in- 
creases. Over 400 students demonstrated 
outside Pentonvi’le prison and four more 
were arrested. Now North East Poly has 
been re-occupied, and many other col- 
leges are holding emergency meetings 
to decide upon solidarity actions. 

Dave Black 
London 

• 

POLICING THE MOVEMENT 

When members of NOW and -other 
groups routinely applied for a permit to 
hold a “Woman’s Day in the, Park” re- 
cently, they were told that New York 
City police policy now forbids use of the 
parks for political events. After several 
centuries of this traditional use of the 
parks, it is incredible that the city thinks 
it can get away with such a thing. It will 
be fought. 

Women’s Libera tionist 
New York 

* * * 

One of the most disturbing recent pat- 
'. terns among the elitist Left in Los An- 
geles has been their role as policemen in 
demonstrations. We have had confron- 
tations over the right to sell our litera- 
ture on several occasions. The Coalition 
Against Police Abuse formed their own 
police squads to prevent any sale or dis- 
tribution of literature at their inarch and 
rally! They physically attacked members 
of our organization after we refused to 
conform to their police-state rules. CASA, 
an organization of Left Latinos, barred 
all literature which they judged not to foe 
“directly related” to their rally against 
the Bakke decision on minorities at uni- 
versities. And most recently, at the Unit- 


WHo Wc Arc 

News & Letters was founded in 1955. the year of the Detroit wildcats 
against Automation and the Montgomery. Ala. Bus Boycott against segregation — 
activities which signalled new movements from practice, which were themselves 
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Communist, as in Russia and China. The National Chairwoman, Raya Dunayevs- 
kaya, is the author of Philosophy and Revolution and Marxism and Freedom 
which spell out the philosophic ground of Marx’s Humanism for our age inter- 
nationally, as American Civilization on Trial concretizes it on the American 
scene. In opposing the capitalistic, exploitative, racist, sexist society, we partici- 
pate in all freedom struggles and do not separate the mass activities of workers. 
Blacks, women and youth from the activity of thinking. We invite you to join 
with Us both in the freedom struggles and in working out a theory of liberation 
for our age. v 
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ed Auto Workers Convention, the October 
League tried to muscle us out of an area 
which they felt they “owned” because 
they were having a rally nearby. 

As disturbing as thesft direct confron- 
tations, has been the attitude of much of 
the rest of the Left who, while not happy 
about being barred from selling or dis- 
tributing, do not actively oppose it. Their 
reason is that the sponsoring coalition or 
group or whatever had “democratically” 
arrived at their decision on barring lit- 
erature. What in the hell is democratic 
about preventing you from putting forth 
your ideas? Even bourgeois democracy, 
as sorry as that is, hasn’t prevented the 
Left from directly propagandizing their 
ideas. And when it tried, during the 1960s, 
whole movements such as the Free 
Speech Movement sprung up. But these 
Stalinist-Maoist types are more like po- 
lice than the police. 

:^;l; Marxist-Humanist 

Los Angeles 

• 

BLACK STRUGGLE 

The Administration at UCLA has filled 
the position of Director of African 
Studies with a white .South African pro- 
fessor. This comes at a time when both 
the Bakke Decision (against preferential 
minority treatment) and the South Afri- 
can student movement have sparked 
more student activities and discussion 
than at any other time on the campus 
since the 60s era. African students have 
said that there is nothing accidental 
about this move. 

One of the new director’s first admin- 
istrative regulations was to tell the Afri- 
can Activist Association (AAA), a stu- 
dent and multi-racial organization, to . 
vacate their activities office. The “ex- 
planation” was lack of space. Confronted 
with the memo, the director denied sign- 
ing it. Less than two weeks 'later the 
AAA scheduled Ron Karenga to speak, 
and the department Tcneged on its prom- 
ise of an honorarium. 

Most of the students feel that the right 
to schedule discussions with Black intel- 
lectuals is not only a challenge to the 
department, but to the Black intellectuals 
to join in their struggle. 

Black Intellectual 
Los Augeles 

* * * 

The state of Illinois has threatened to 
cut off millions of dollars to the Chicago 
school district if Superintendent Joseph 
Hannon goes ahead with plans to build 
nine new segregated schools. Eight of the 
schools would be over 85 percent Black, 
and one 95 percent white. These figures 
give a true picture of the situation here: 
Black students are packed into trailers 
(the “mobile units” introduced by Lou- 
isiana segregationist Ben Willis, Mayor 
Daley’s first school superintendent), 
while schools in white neighborhoods like 
Lane Tech, the city’s largest high school, 
are run at 50 percent of capacity. 

The system claims it can’t afford bus- 
ing, but to budget the new segregated 
schools it has cut back or eliminated 
building repairs, janitorial service, text- 
books and supplies, regular and substi- 
tute teachers, and. summer school. Han- 
non, who actually had the nerve to say 
“integration isn’t always compatible 
with quality education,” at the same time 
"refuses to take action against principal 
Hersehel Rader, who is accused of rap- 
ing a 10-year-old boy student in the base- 
ment of Johnson Elementary school last 


March. Is Dr. Rader more “compatible 
with quality education” than a school 
bus? 

Enraged Teacher 
Chicago 

0 

WOMEN'S LIBERATION 

Thank you' very much for sending us 
a copy of N&L. It is extremely interest- 
ing, useful and valuable . , . We think 
more people should know about N&L, so 
we 'have listed it in our current bulletin 
on women in liberation struggles along 
with an article from N&L on the OPTM, 
the women’s movement of East Timor. 
One of the members of the central com- 
mittee of Fretilin was here with us re- 
cently and was very pleased with this 
article. We are presently preparing an 
ISIS International Bulletin for summer 
1977 on feminism and- socialism in order 
to help further the dialogue on this issue. 
We would Welcome any contributions . or 
materials from you or your readers. 

ISIS. Women’s International 
Information and Communication 
Service 

Via della Pelliecia. 31 
Rome, Italy 

* * * 

The NOW workshop on Native-Ameri- 
ean women was the most moving one I 
attended. The women 'spoke from per- 
sonal experience on the issue of sterili- 
zation and the need for even more than 
a 14-day waiting period between the time 
you sign and the time you are actually 
sterilized. As one woman said, “If you 
have had a particularly difficult preg- 
nancy, you would still be upset only two 
weeks later.” 

They told of the total view Native- 
Americans have of human life, refusing 
to separate off one issue from another, 
or women from men. I learned some Of 
the deadly serious issues facing Native- 
Americans that we as women’s libera- 
tionists must consider. 

' Concerned 

Detroit 



WOMEN'S 

PACKET 

ON 

CHILE 


We are trying to make known the terri- 
ble situation of the -Chilean women. and 
men and their resistance to the contin- 
ued terrorism of the junta. Over 25 per- 
cent of the thousands still in prison are 
women, who experience an especially 
vicious torture. We have made up a 
packet of materials we hope can be trans- 
lated into action by other groups. It in- 
cludes in addition to a 17 by 22 inch 
poster, postcards, stickers, and resource 
list, information on the struggles of wom- 
en during Allende’s period, and after the 
coup — women as factory workers, house- 
wives, community activists, fighters for 
health care, and for fhe rights of the 
Mapuehe Indian minority. Packets are 
only $1.25 plus 25?! postage from: 

Action for Women in Chile 
^ PO Box 35 Cathedral Station 
New York, N.Y. 10025 
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'Report from Prague 



Prague, Czechoslovakia — If the Czech and 
Slovak peoples knew the full text of the “Char- 
ter 77”, and if they could vote on it in freely 
conducted elections, it .would easily win. How- 
ever, the text is not known in Czechoslovakia — 
with the exception of the signatories, the narrow 
circle of their friends and those who listen to 
Western broadcasts or manage to have the text 
sent from abroad and get it through the censors. 
The highest officials of the party may also know 
the text, but not government officials, even of 
highest rank, if they are not party members. 

Of all the thousands who are said to have signed 
proclamations protesting against “this shameful squib,” 
no one knew more of the contents than what he or she 
could read in the papty newspaper Rude Pravo of Jan. 
12, which started the campaign against the Charter. 
Party members in a chemical factory in Kolin, 60 km 
roast of Prague refused to sign a protest so long as they 
could not know the text. After being read “substantial” 
extracts, which they discussed with th^ir fellow workers, 
non-party members, they still did not send the protest, 
since ih their own words, they “could not see anything 
in the text to protest against.” 

The style of the official CP daily reminds one of the 
Nazi press we knew in our youth, 'or the- language of the 
Moscow Trials: every criticism is said to come from 
enemy centers which paid for it; it is called the work 
of a small group of disgruntled hastteens; the good 
hardworking people (“the great majority”) are contrast- 
ed to the bad intellectuals (“small, insignificant group 
'that does not represent anybody”). And last but not 
least, “Zionist” centers are accused, going as close to 
anti-Semitism as the “socialist” law permits. 

Immediately after publication of the “guidelines” by 
Rude Pravo, meetings were organized in dozens of Czech 
factories, offices, and institutions. All mass media hurled 
the “resolutions,” day by day. Suddenly, on Jan. 28, 
papers contained no word on the Charter. The campaign 
stopped. The reason can only be surmised. Probably even 
those in authority recognized the attacks were not too 
effective, either at home or abroad. The signatories were 
not intimidated. The people showed no actual anger 
against the Charter. 

* * * 

ANOTHER SCENARIO BECAME apparent in a few 
days— the vilification phase. In a way unheard of since 
1969, and reminding one of the darkest days of the show 
trials of the ’50s, some of the prominent heads of the 
Charter had to undergo character assassination. The 
concoction was a mix of half-truths and lies. Sometimes 
it was the “class origin” theme, like with Vaclav Havel 
(whose father had, indeed, been a millionaire) the artistic 
qualities of whose plays were “judged” in' this context. 
In the case of Jiri Hajek, minister of foreign affairs in 

'We must take Puerto Rico back' 

New York, N.Y. — To most North Americans, Puerto 
Rico is a lush, tropical island. To others, Puerto Rico is 
viewed as a commonwealth of the United States. As it is 
officially known in Washington, D.C., Puerto Rico is an 
“Estado Libre Asociado” — a ffeely associated state. In 
reality^ Puerto Rico is nothing more than a colony of 
imperialist North America. 

Yankee capitalists argue that without the “help” of 
the United Jtates, Puerto Rico would be a backward 
island, with little, if any, industries, schools, roads, 
hotels „ etc. 

Puerto Rico today is considered to be the foremost 
pharmaceutical center of the world. As a consequence, 
along with the total disregard for Puerto Rican life, 35 
percent of all women over the age of 16 have been steri- 
lized. That equals more than one-third of a peoples’ 
reproductive forces being halted. 

.. Puerto Rico is also considered to be the third largest 
petrochemical center in the world, The amount of pollu- 
tion. and environmental harm which this industry has 
brought along with it cannot be measured. Furthermore, 
the tremendous profits of these industries are never seen 
by Puerto Ricans. In addition, the unemployed are esti- 
mated at nearly 40 percent of the labor force. 

In the schools that have been built, Puerto Rican 
youngsters are required to study North American his- 
tory, and English is compulsory. Being stripped of one’s 
cultural heritage, reproductive poWer and dignity and 
self-respect are just a few of the atrocities which are 
executed against Puerto Ricans. 

The question today is: shall we continue to allow 
amch atrocities to be carried out against our -people? 
Shall we patiently sit and watch as the money -hungry 
yankees destroy and demolish our nationality, our 
Puerto Rican lives? 

, , Are wp, going to,, .cqrsfufg these imperialists.. .with our 
patience— or is it time to assert ourselves and demand 
our rights, our dignity, our motherland? Has it not been 
made obvious that our freedom is no longer just for the 
asking? In . the same manner in which our homeland 
was taken from us,,we : , must rise together and take her 
•back; . There -is -no-, stronger .power, than, a .people- united. 
UNIDOS VENCEREMOS!!! 


the Dubcek regime in 1968, it was the fact that he had 
been a social-democrat before his party was swallowed 
up by the CP in 1948. 

What could be said against Prof. Patocka, the oldest 
of the signatories? First, he was a disciple of Edmund 
Husserl, “founder of the so-called phenomenology.” Sec- 
ondly, he had praised Edward Benes, president of the 
Czechoslovak republic before and after the war, whom 
the Communists kept praising up to their coup in 1948. 
Atyi, thirdly, he had had some suggestions for a reform 
of the Academy of Science in 1968. 

It was difficult with the writer Ludvik Vaculik. He 
had the “right” origin, had been a worker himself for 
some time. So it was his literary work that was “ex- 
plained” as anti-socialist and anti-communist. The most 
infamous attack was against Zdenek Mlynar, Dubcek’s 
adviser who, after the purges in 1969, earned his living 
as an entomologist until the publication of the Charter, 
when he was fired. In an article headlined “The Informer” 
he was accused of having offered to contribute informa- 
tion to an investigation inspired by Stalin in 1951 that 
had ended in the deaths of 11 old-communists. 

With these vilifications the campaign was brought, 
to an end. The Czechoslovak public has not been informed 
to this day of the reaction of the great West European 
CPs. Neither was it informed of the sympathies aroused 
in similar circles in other Communist capitals — in War- 
saw, Budapest and Bucharest. 

* * * 

THE COMPOSITION OF THE group of signatories— 
and there are more than 500 who signed — is important. 

Skokie rally halts Nazi march 



— Hews & Letters photo 

Over a thousand people rallied in Skokie, 111. to stop a 
Nazi inarch into a Jewish neighborhood. 

Chicago, 111.— On April 30, 1,0Q0 people rallied 
at the Skokie, III. Municipal Building to protest 
the Chicago Nazis’ first attempt to march on a 
Jewish neighborhood. 

After the Oct. 30 Freedom Ride to Marquette Park, 
Nazi leader Frank Collins’ threat of a Skokie counter- 
march sounded like empty bravado: most of the northern 
suburb’s 65,000 residents are Jews, and several thousand 
are concentration camp survivors. But the Nazis got 
parade permits for May 1 to kick off their summer 
organizing drive on Chicago’s north side. 

In mid-April a left coalition, with “name” groups 
conspicuously, absent, gathered at Red Rose Bookstore 
in Rogers Park to organize a suitable reception. The 500 
counter-demonstration leaflets we posted in Skokie put 
us in touch with a synagogue Coalition; and leaflet- 
ing at an area high school brought responses from all 
over north Chicago and the suburbs. 

On April 29, the Skokie village government got a 
court injunction against the march it had earlier issued 
permits for. The Nazis replied by moving it up one 
day to 3 p.m., Saturday, April 30. Fearing the worst, we 
frantically phoned our people. 

But when we arrived at the Municipal Building that 
noon, a crowd of 500 was already there; by 3 p.m. it 
bod doubled. The Mayor was shouted down when he 
begged us to go home and “let the police handle it”; 
when he told us to read the papers to see whose Side- 
he was on, a. woman asked him to read the concentra- 
tion camp serial number tattooed on her arm. 

The crowd, in which community residents, young and 
old, synagogue members and leftists were represented, 
got along remarkably well: the demonstrators’ spirit 
and feeling was the best I have seen here since 1968. 
The one real disappointment was to see so few Black 
faces. I was especially shocked by the absence of the 
Martin Luther King Jr. group, whose leaflet at the 
March 25 anti-apartheid rally asked, “Where were you 
in Marquette Park? Where will you be in Skokie?” 

At 2:30 the Mayor announced that Skokie police had 
stopped a van-load' of Nazis on the expressway exit, and 
were escorting them back to Marquette Park. He was 
shouted down again with cries of “Liar!” and “Why 
ihould! we bfelidve: Ytou?” :I ' ■ 

The Nazis lost round one. But Nazi sympathizers in 
Chicago pulled our leaflets down almost as fast as the 
police did in Skokie. The Nazis’ ACLU lawyers are 
appealing the injunction; and Collins says they’ll try to 
march ■again. We’U be waiting for them. ' 

—News & Letters member, Chicago 


First, its range is very wide, both politically and socially. 
It assembles all shades of political opinion, including 
members of former poitical parties like Social Demo- 
crats, ex-Communists, leftists opposed to the Communist 
regime, people with no clear-cut political views < like 
priests who simply opposed a regime that allows no re- 
ligious liberties). Most seem to be at least Marxism- 
oriented. 

Socially, there are students (or belter, ex-students, 
for far less is needed for expulsion from the university 
than to voice a non-Communist opinion); high-school 
teachers; writers; actors, etc. There are also workers in 
this group. And these are not just people now toiling with 
their hands, as is the case with thousands of former 
professionals purged in 1969-70, but workers who have 
always been workers. Most of them formed their politi- 
cal opinion against the CP during the short-lived Prague 
Spring, when dozens of informal leftists “clubs” sprang 
up. They remain faithful to their conviction to this day, 
despite what it has meant by way of political and other 
persecution. 

* * * 

BY BRINGING THE ISSUES of civil liberties to the 
attention of the public inside the country, the Charter 
became seminal for a- circulation of ideas many were 
sure had been buried in 1969. Of course. Bast European 
societies cannot he shattered by charters. And the Char- 
ter spokesmen are to be believed when they assure they 
wish to remain “on the ground of legality,” but any 
action outside the official ideology has to become, if it 
survives, a political action 7 or movement in East Europe, 
if only because it is immediately regarded as such by 
the powers-that-be. 

The Czechoslovak regime has, excluding Russia, the 
most backward political set-up of all of East Europe. 
While the attitudes of all these (regimes toward their 
dissenters are the same in principle, even the most con- 
servative Romanians, thus far, try to avoid police meth- 
ods in dealing with them. Only in Czechoslovakia are 
arrests and police brutalities “usual” instruments of 
“policy.” 

There is only one language they understand— the lan- 
guage of power. To them, to engage in a dialogue would 
mean retreat and loss of their power positions. Despite 
this, they have had to deal for months with a matter they 
did not wish to bring to public notice. It ,i s proof the 
Charter movement cannot be done away with. The fu- 
neral of Prof. Patocka showed vividly it has mass sup- 
port even under the condition of a police state. 

Charter 77 is an heir of the Prague Spring and its 
continuator. The idea of freedom can never be wholly 
trampled down — not. in East Europe nor anywhere else. 
This is the most important message of the Charter. 


WORKER’S JOURNAL 


(continued from page 1) 

resolutions that were passed at the Ford Motor Co. con- 
vention, Only the resolution on South Africa was defeat- 
ed. I don’t even know what it was about, because Ford 
said it so fast, like he was trying to hide something. 

He has millions— maybe billions— invested in South 
Africa, and he wants it to continue in the same manner, 
In his plants, and in every other plant in the country. 
Black worker's are not allowed to have a union. You 
have to feel that Ford has a lot of responsibility for the 
political prisoners in South Africa. 

There was one thing about the list that I could not 
understand. Why was there not one single , political pris- 
oner mentioned in any of the Big Three superpowers — 
the U.S., Russia and China? They .are all arguing about 
who is superior on the question of human rights, yet 
each one knows exactly what is happening in their own 
. countries. 

They should ask Jimmy Carter why right here in 
the U.S. the Wilmington 10 are still sitting in jail, when 
every witness says they weire told to lie to put them in 
prison in that racist; state of North Carolina. Just last 
week, the judge denied them a new trial, and wouldn’t 
let witnesses come from New Jersey to testify. 

The Wilmington 10 are political prisoners. Gary, 
Tyler is a political prisoner. The youth in New Hamp- 
shire against the nuclear plant were jailed for their be- 
liefs. Trade unionists and civil rights activists have been 
jailed and even executed in this country throughout our 
history, from back in 1886 with the Haymarket martyrs 
to Sacco and Vanzetti. 

I know that Russia is also full of political prisoners, 
especially if you work in a plant over there and try to 
get some justice. Poland is under the control of Russia, 
and they are doing everything they can to suppress the 
workers’ revolt there right now. (See Qur Life and 
Times, p. 12.) 

The only way that we are ever going to get these 
political prisoners freed all arotlnd the world is for 
workers to begin taking action themselves for a real 
international solidarity. That means backing all your 
union brothers and sisters, instead of the national inter- 
ests of your government. It has never been more true: 
there are. two worlds totally apposed to each otter ; and 
both of them are inside each and every country on earth. 
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Carter recreates sedative for nuclear proliferation and economic crises 


What was little recorded in the press, which was 
too busy stirring up the hullabaloo about Carter’s 
“summit success,” is the one genuine U.S. imperialist 
victory Carter could preside over after the phony sum- 
mitry at 10 Downing Street. As soon as that front show 
was over, he took off for a NATO meeting where the 
real policy is set: ever greater rearmament, new wea- 
ponry ordered and slaughter planned. 

There Carter not only called attention to Russia’s 
“essential strategic nuclear equivalence” with the U.S. 
but stressed Russia’s “offensive posture.” Thereupon, 
NATO Secretary General M. A. Luns followed with a 
"description of the ever “bolder” Russian “intrusions 
abroad” off northern Norway “to the point that a sub- 
marine recently entered the Narvik fjord.” 

There Carter called for the need to create more pre- 
cision guided missiles ted insisted that at no matter 
what cost, preparations for the new technology of the 
1980s must start at once. Thereupon NATO’s naval com- 
mander in the Atlantic Ocean, Admiral Isaac C. Kidd, 
was empowered to draw up “contingency plans” for 
operations beyond the present alliance boundary of the 
Tropic of Cancer. Whether that was to “protect” oil 
tankers from the Persian Gulf bound for Europe and 
the U.S., or for purposes of Western “intrusions abroad,” 
the global aims stick out all too distinctly. 

Clearly, Carter’s call “to combine, coordinate and 
concert” all defense programs not only met with unani- 
mity at NATO, but was being implemented before even 
being pronounced. Thus, General Luns, helping to stir 
up fear that has ever been the way of rulers to direct the 
masses to the enemy they choose to name, not only 
babbled about everything from. Russia stationing 100,000 
Russian troops in central Europe to its allegedly de- 
veloping a “death ray” to immobilize all U.S. missiles. 

CARTER A SUCCESS AT NATO: 

SCHMIDT THE VICTOR AT SUMMIT 

Carter is hardly waiting for “proof” of that, or his 
own new weaponry of the 1980s, but at once called for 
the relocation of ground forces in West Germany, which 
remains the key point of the international situation for 
all war mongers, be it for “conventional” wars or a 
nuclear world holocaust: World War III. Instead of 
American, Dutch and Belgian troops, as presently, 

' being based well west of , potential battle area, they are. 

to move closer to the frontier between West and East 
| Germany. 

Finally, what completed his total success at NATO, 
with those he commanded, was that, far from asking 
West Europe to “bear its share of the cost” as pre-sum- 
mitry propaganda had it, Carter assured one and all 
that the U.S. would “continue” the support and rein- 
forcement of the U.S. “presence” there, including, above 
ail, its nuclear umbrella. 

This didn’t mean that the West European rulers 
(or Japan for that matter) would rely on that nuclear 
umbrella alone, much less be ordered about by the 
U.S. Quite the contrary. West Germany’s Helmut 
Schmidt, at one and the same time, not only announced 
that he was going through with the $4-$8 billion nuclear 
reactor deal with Brazil, but that Germany itself would 
spend $2.7 billion for nuclear “research.” Supposedly 
this was for peaceful purposes, as part of alternative 
energy sources nbt dependent on oil, but in fact, it frees 
Germany from total reliance on the U.S. nuclear um- 
, brefla. 

After hitting out at Carter before the conference, and 
continuing with his own brand of hypocrisy, Schmidt 
said that, of course, he “understands” Carter’s aim to 
see that there is no access to fuel-process technology that 
could lead to atomic arms manufacture by “evil-minded 
countries that ’evade international control.” But, of 
course, neither that ex-Nazi nor the militaristic regimes 
in Latin America he is selling nuclear reactors to are 
“evil-minded”! 

' It isn’t that Carter was “taken in” by such state- 
ments. The real reason the summitry of the seven 
nations at 10 Downing Street May 7-8 decided not to 
touch that divisive issue is the totality of the economic 
crisis which they have no way of getting out of as it is, 
much less if they dared stop the export of nuclear 
reactors. No less than 100,000 West German jobs now 
depend, directly and indirectly, on the construction of 
these nuclear power stations. This is equal to the num- 
ber involved in the national aerospace industrial com- 
plex. In a word, what employment there is is heavily 
dependent on militarization, including atomic. 

The economic turbulence that lies ahead, as well as 
that which undermines it now; the undercurrent of revolt 
that led to such near total revolutions as the Portuguese; 
the Russian nuclear buildup which will hardly stop 
anymore than the U.S., even tif there is a SALT deal, is 
what also relates to Helmut Schmidt’s inflated victory 
at 10 Downing Street. Politically, too, he was “in ad- 
vance” of his co-capitalistic rulers abroad, i.e., seeing 
how to shore up NATO’s soft underbelly in Portugal. 
He was first to send in money and “political line” to 
the present “Socialist” Prime Minister Soares, and thus 
to assure military bases to NATO. 

The 1,600 journalists, TV cameramen and other mass 
media pundits that swarmed to London for the confer- 
ence, followed the new star— President Carter — around 
1 wherever he went, but hardly asked Carter any em- 
1 , barrassing questions. About the only question that did 


point to reality— how does the conference expect to 
succeed when neither the 1975 Rambouillet nor the 1976 
Puerto Rico conference achieved any resolution to the 
economic crises? — was allowed to float away with a 
Carter smile. When you know that a “world at peace” 
spends no less than $350 billion for the military, what 
can be said of its “economic base”? 

NATIONALISMS, INCLUDING - 

EUROCOMMUNISM 

Even such permanent arms economy, which has 
kept capitalism from total collapse, is only delaying 
the day of reckoning. It has not halted the permanent 
unemployed, army, or the ever-rising inflation, 'much 
less the undercurrent of revolt which is constantly 
bursting out into the open, and presently destabilizing 
the Establishment in Western Europe and in Japan. It is 
this which has had Carter constantly backing off on 
every point he had announced before the summit, from 
trying to control nuclear proliferation to the pretense 
of upholding “human rights.” 

Yet, though Carter easily enough gave up having 
any such statements included in the official communi. 
que; and though he kept up the pretense that he is not 
worried about Euro-Communism each country has a 



right to have a government of its choice, he said with a 
smile — he in fact was busy, at one and the same-time, 
both beefing up military bases in Spain and Portugal, 
and encouraging d’Estaing to align with his far right 
to make sure that the French Sp-CP coalition does not 
come to power. ^ 

The truth is that, for the so-called common goals 
of trying to maintain economic growth, lower inflation, 
and do something to stop the constantly expanding 
unemployed army, time is running out for capitalism, 
private as well as state. The overriding fact of 'capital- 
ism, world capitalism, is stagnation. Stagnation of econo- 
mic growth. Stagnation of employment. Stagnation of 
politics. As d’Estaing had to admit: “The problem of 
unemployment and especially unemployment among the 
youth, is the basic challenge to our whole economic 
system.” 

The 24 country Organization of Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development study conceded that, even if 
there is some immediate economic upturn, there is no 
way to avoid “the longer term imbalance between the 
growing demand for employment and the absorptive 
capacity of the economy^” Once again the word is stag- 
nation, decay, a system that has long outlived its use- 
fulness. 

To help West Europe look whole when in fact it 
is going to pieces, Carter “gave in”, first to West Ger- 
many, then to France, and also tolerated Italy. The 
crises are just too many, even if one disregards what 
happened directly after that summitry which included 
meeting also with Assad and talking, of “peace in the 
Middle East,” only to be confronted with Israel moving 
to the far right in its election and another Arab-Israeii 
war looming ahead. The festering conflict between 
Greeee and Turkey over Cyprus likewise refuses to go 
away. 

And should it be possible to put all those conflicts, 
plus the stalled Tokyo round of the trade talks, on the 
back burner, there is still the overriding 'fear of Euro- 
communism coming to power both in Italy and France, 
France especially. With that in mind they are all ex- 
aggerating just how close to power is the SP-CP alliance 
in France. The virulent new nationalisms — whether of 
the standard chauvinistic private enterprise variety; or 
Communist nationalism, planned state-capitalism; or the 
latest hybrid, Maltese-“progressive” — cannot stand on 
their own feet. 

Each is being helped by Big Capital — East, West, 
Gold Circle Middle East— and in the case of Malta, 
helped by both China and Libya. And in the not too 
far distance is the latest flareup of tile Siao-Soviet 
conflict, very sharply tied to the myriad crises not just 
in “the West” or the “East”; but between the two 
nuclear titans— U.S. and Russia— vying for single world 
domination. To that end it is necessary to lull the 
people and make it palatable to think the unthinkable- 
nuclear holocaust! 

Let’s take a closer look at the newest heating up of 


the Sino-Soviet conflict to see just how it is, in fact, 
directed westward. 

SINO-SOVIET CONFLICT, 
“THEORIES” AND PRACTICES 

Accusing China of wanting to return “to the time 
not only of cold war, but of a shooting war as well”, 
Pravda, on May 14, spread itself over two pages to give 
its version of the latest flare-up in the Sino-Soviet 
conflict: “China is today the Only country in the world 
whose official circles advocate publicly and without 
any camouflage a new world slaughter. ” 

The Russian rulers turned to the real target: the 
rumor that the U.S. may sell arms to China: “The 
leaders of the military-industrial complexes of the U.S., 
West Germany, Japan and some other capitalist coun- 
tries are actively discussing the possibility of supplying 
China with arms and military equipment.” Likening this 
to the “appeasement” which brought on World War II, 
the implication became unmistakable: if the West 
“dares” to do any such thing, Russia will not sit idly 
by. Indeed, the on-again off-again, hot/cold negotiations 1 
on SALT are a great deal more related to whether or not 
China is succeeding in arranging deals with the West, 
than to the “displeasure” with Carter’s rhetoric mi 
“human rights.” 

The one thing that distinguishes the “pragmatic 
West” from the supposedly “dogmatic East” is that the 
latter does try to theorize about its pragmatic imperialist 
thrusts. April has been a month of such balance sheets 
since April 22, the birth of Lenin, had been used by 
China, in 1960, to announce the public opening of, the 
Sino-Soviet Conflict. In 1977 it was used by Russia , to 
declare its new scowling at Euro-Communism as theo- 
reticians from 75 CPs met in Czechoslovakia under 
auspices of World Marxist Review. 

The month. of April was taken up with preparing 
“theoretic” ground, at one and the same time, for fight- 
ing post-Mao China leadership and scowling at Euro- 
communism which they had previously very nearly 
“approved.” 

Now there was an attack on “nationalist deviations” 
from needed “international solidarity.” Most significant 
of all was the fact that this theory was .by no means 
limited to the theoretical journal. Quite the contrary. 
The practices which are as imperialist as any in the 
pragmatic West, get “theorized”— and at once militar- 
ized. And thus it was that the scowling at Euro-Com- 
munism (with its own “internationalism” made as 
chauvinistically clear as possible), and the attack on 
China, that replied in kind, was reiterated in the Armed 
Farces daily, Red Star. 

BACK HOME 

As if Russian sabre-rattling' wasn’t disturbing 
enough, U.S, imperialism did some of its own — and not 
only regarding U.S. “defense,” but spilling over onto 
the energy front. To the rescue, giving the West its 
“labor” coloration, came Tony Benn, Britain's Minister 
of Energy. In defense of Carter’s energy proposals, as 
if they weren’t all directed against the masses and for 
the military, that Minister said: “President Carter’s 
new energy proposals confront the massed alliance of 
the world nuclear lobby.” 

- Mr. Benn followed this up by ..denying that the way 
energy proposals were directed was to the right. He 
insisted that this was not a question of Left-Right, or 
Labor-Capital, but supposedly “democracy” vs. “tech- 
nology” and, while the Labor Party" Minister was all 
for “democracy,” nevertheless: “Can you put the 
genie back into the bottle, or the plutonium back into 
the uranium? Carter’s decision to re-examine the whole 
problem is good.” 

The “re-examination,” unfortunately, is not for pur- 
poses of seeing what to do either about unemployment 
or inflation or the North-South dialogue, but only to 
excuse the continued proliferation of atomic energy by 
both- West Germany and France, by both the U.S. and 
Japan, by Britain and the Middle East, by both South 
Africa .and other chauvinistic narrow nationalisms that 
are at .this very moment thinking the unthinkable. The 
only thing that will stop this macf scramble for single 
world domination, is the mass resistance and undercur- 
rent of revolts that once and for all can put an end to 
the exploitative, class-dominated, racist, sexist society 
that, dares call itself “civilization.” 

‘ —Raya Dunayevskayd 

Chairwoman, National Editorial Board 
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Youth see realities of hopeless job market 


by Jim Mills 

“No one is listening to us.” This is what one young 
person said during a march for jobs by Detroit teenagers. 
Despite the cheering by Mayor Coleman Young about 
the thousands of jobs for city youth, many many, more 
hundreds of thousands of teenagers in Detroit and else- 
where will remain jobless. 

Surely, a mere 205.000 jobs in the just-passed Na- 
tional Young Adult Conservation Corps doesn’t indicate 
an ear turned towards youth’s demands for jobs. What 
programs there are nationally for youth employment will 
be eaten up by the demand^ for work by an additional 
4.3 million youths looking for summer jobs alone. 

Already 3.4 million people between 16 and 24 are 
looking for work. (For over half a million unemployed 
vets, Carter has proposed setting aside 9,240 public 
service jobs!) 

■ Carter and the other heads of state meeting in the 
recent economic summit each brought their reports of 
mass youth unemployment into the talks. In the nine 
Common Market countries, two million people under 25 
are unemployed. (See “Mass revolts” article, p. l.> 

What the capitalists fear in the implication of their 
provide work for young people was ex- 
pressed best by Helmut Schmidt: “We just can’t afford 
to have our young people out on the streets at the 
mercy of the radical rat-catchers,” 

According to one report, young Europeans develop 
life styles while unemployed which make them unfit 
for employment when it’s available. But more than 
just developing anti-employer lifestyles, these youths 
are; witnessing how employers take advantage of mass 
unemployment to exploit ^young workers. 

Hospital parking attendants 
face forced overtime, firings 

Los Angeles, Cal. — About three weeks ago I started 
working at a job parking cars for a hospital. When you 
apply for the job you sign a contract that says the 
company can fire you anytime without prior notification. 

. It also has a place for you to fill in where to be sent 
if you are injured. (And we work at a hospital!) 

We get minimum wage and our work week is 44 
hours before we get overtime. I have been forced to 
work 10-hour days, five days a week. Most of us are 
young and about 90 percent are third world. In the three 
weeks I have been there, three workers have been fired 
out of approximately 25 employees. 

f A young Chicano who had worked there three days 
wSs fired because he -was “a bad influence on the rest 
of the boys.” He had been put through the company 
ritual of being shifted from one place to another all day. 
When the supervisor, came up to him after he had been 
put 'into isolation for hours (standing around with no 
work to do), he told the supervisor he would not be 
moved one more time. One day later he was fired. He 
said it wouldn’t be so bad “standing around” if he could 
read, but we are not allowed to do that. 

The way they have it set up, it is very difficult to 
get a -union in. There are undocumented workers from 
Mexico who face deportation as well as being fired. Also 
there aren’t many unions who will really represent us. 
We have no one behind us. Maybe a union won’t care 
about our discussions on unionization, but they are 
/ important to the workers who are trying to discuss 
some solution to our problems. 


Youth in Revolt 

• About 4,000 people, mostly students, attended a 
memioraal service for a student, S'tanislaw Pyjas and 
5,000 marehed in silence to a rally at Krakow, Poland on 
% May 15 to protest the mysterious death of Pyjas« killed 
fop, his active support of the Workers Defense Committee 
formed to aid families of those jailed in last summer’s 
food price riots. The Student Solidarity Committee an- 
nounced its inception- at the rally. On May 20, nearly 
1,000, again ^mostly students, attended a requiem Mass 
following arrests of supporters of the Workers Defense 
Committee during the previous week. « , 

■ '• Nearly 500 Stanford University students sat hi at 
the University’s Old Union building following a rally by 
700 students on May 9. Supported by hundreds outside, 
they demanded an end to investments in racist apartheid 
South Africa by corporations in which Stanford is a 
major shareholder. 

Thousands of students ignored an official ban and 
Staged outdoor rallies across, Brazil on May 19 to protest 
educational problems and government violations of 
hfman rights. The “National Day of Struggle” was the • 
first nationwide;' Coordinated student demonstration there 
in years. 


They also see employers choosing their handful of, 
recruits from among the recently-graduated high school 
and college students rather than from those hardened 
to the realities of capitalism's hopeless job market. 

A recent study Nnto the drop in productivity in the 
U.S. concluded that youth arc unwilling to put up with 



These New York youths were among 20,000 who waited 
overnight to apply for government-funded summer jobs* 


“highly directive, arbitrary practices on the job.” More 
than this being the result of the generation gap, it is a 
profile of growing revolt led by young workers against 
steadily worsening conditions of labor. 

Carter’s way of getting business acceptance for his 
scheme to take youth out of the army of the unemployed 
is in fact based on exploiting young workers. His mini- 
mum wage proposal of $2250 is the lowest increase of 
wage since 1950 for private-sector jobs. And the “new” 
Jobs Corps will send graduates to jobs paying $4,500 
per year, which comes out to well below the current 
minimum wage of $2.30. 

The government solutions are really no solutions at 
all for youth, whether exploited at work or frustrated on 
the streets. 

Win demands at Old Westbury 

(Students occupied the College at Old Westbury 
Apkl 18 after a boycott of classes escalated into a shut 
down of the campus for six days. The occupation ended 
when the administration agreed to the strike demands. 
The following is a participant’s report — Ed.) 

Westbury, N.Y. — This school is unique because it 
was created to serve the traditionally by-passed students: 
minorities, working class people, women, and veterans. 
People in the 1960s fought for this school Because it 
didn’t exist before, for such students. 

Being a student at Old Westbury is a continuing 
struggle. We are fighting the new admissions policies, 
the firing of two Black professors, administration policies 
and housing and food services.' 

It’s not just a general question of economics. The 
struggle is over the Very mission of this school. It’s 
clear that if these cutbacks go through, traditionally 
by-passed students won’t get in here anymore. 

Last year we won an agreement on these issues with 
the administration, but they were not only ignored, things 
got worse. So it was decided to go on . strike. 

On April 18 we held a boycott of classes. It went 
all right, but a lot of us were not satisfied, as it was 
more a boycott than a strike. We were too passive that 
first day. The second day was when the real impact 
came in. We held a meeting and decided that no .one 
was going to attend classes, and. we blocked the campus 
roads, Everybody took part in the occupation. 

Whenever outsiders come here, they’re always say- 
ing, .1 don’t believe the unity- here. Oider students, 
younger students, Black, Hispanic, white, we never had 
fights"between students because we’re too busy fighting 
the enemy. We are fighting for the basics of life. Who 
can bother ahont skin color?: (- 

We decided to occupy the entire campus heeause we 
could not deal with the administration. Last year’s occu- 
pation of Hostos College did the right thing. They fought 
until they occupied the school, beat the administration; 
and they are still fighting. That’s why I’m wondering, 
wljy did we give up the occupation? 

We beat the administration, there’s no doubt of that. 
But fLfeel that we shouldn’t have negotiated with the 
administration. 

k —Mercedes 


2, 000 fight cutbacks at UCLA 

Los Angeles, Cal.— Two days (Apr. 28-29) of picket 
lines, student walk outs and meetings at UCLA begun by 
striking teaching assistants (TAs) and students, around 
proposed TA and minority enrollment cutbacks, culmi- 
nated in a mass rally and march of some 2,000 students. 

The Black Student Alliance called the march but 
the substantial participation by TAs and students from 
the previous day gave, the march its momentum, with TAs 
and white students accounting for more than half of the 
marchers. I ' . . / 

What is at issue is the administration’s proposed re- 
duction of more than 50 teachiiig assistants next fall, 
which it maintains Is contingent upon the drop in -enroll- 
ment. The TAs see it as a roll-back of minority students’, 
particularly Black, gains won in the ’60s. 

Other recent events at UCLA reflect the disgusting 
lower ‘depths of American racism. On April 12 someone, 
or persons ransacked the Black Students’ Alliance .office. 

They spray-painted racist phases on the walls, tore 
down posters, destroyed office fiies, ripped out the phone 
and drew a noose around the neck of a picture of Fred- 
erick Douglass that was on the wall. While the Admin- \ 
istration is “intending” to investigate the vandalism, the 
BSA office, previously always open to students to meet 
and hold discussions, will now have to be locked. 

Racism on UC campuses in the last two months hasn’t 
been limited to anti-Black, but in Berkeley has taken < 
on the form of the oldest of racisihs— anti-Semitism. AN ■ ■ 
Jewish center on Fraternity Row was the target of anti- 
Semitic vandalism and slurs by one of the neighboring 
fraternity cjubs. ' 

Claiming that the students were drunk, the Adminis- 
tration views the incident of vandalism and degeneracies 
shouted in the night, such as “Gas them, Hitler was 
right, kill the Jews” as nothing more than fraternity 
hijinks. . 

Students came out in support of the last march tout 
the continuance of the’ struggle will depend on the recog- 
nition that their ideas for self-organization are as much 
a force as their numbers. The student population, espe- 
cially minorities and women, are still looking to see if ' 
the TAs and the Coalition really present a new point of 
departure for the student movement since the ’60s. 

Students occupy Italian schools 

(In March, students in Bologna, and all of Italy, occu- 
pied universities protesting Education Minister Malfatti’s 
program requiring students to take courses for which 
there'was a “market,” to decide on a course in two years, 
and to become ‘‘apprentices” for two years after gradua- 
tion. — Ed.) 

Bologna, Italy — The immediate response of the gov- 
ernment’s publication of the Malfatti program was in 
the form; of the takeover. In Bologna the teachers took 
the initiative by closing the university and holding a 
permanent assembly. After two days the students de- 
cided to occupy the school. By that time almost every 
university in Italy was under student control. Within 
the next week every university would be liberated. 

The mhss of students were finally involved in all' 
aspects of the movement. It was a tremendous period of 
unification, understanding, and .creativity, and when it 
ended in March a decision was made- by -the students 
in the hopes of involving ,even more people, attempting 
a permanent reform. The university began functioning 
a little more in the students’ interests,. 

On March 8 the feminists decided it was time that 
they had a women’s center in Bologna and attempted to 
occupy a building in the center of town. Once again the 
police intervened, repelling the women with tear gas as 
well as hand-to-club combat. 

Then it finally happened. They decided to murder 
one of us. On the morning of March 11 a** group of 
students went into the Anatomy building to disrupt a 
meeting of Cl (a- right-wing group) . . Francesco 
Lorusco was exiting from a building down the block to 
help the others when they were immediately fired upon 
. . . he was wounded fatally. 

The news of the murder spread rapidly. It was no 
mpre than half an hour before the students began 
barricading the streets around the university. The con- 
tinuous slogan rang out: “For the comrades murdered, 
it is not enough for us to weep — you will pay dearly, 
you will pay with everything!” 

Most decision-making in the movement seems to be 
taking place within various decentralized assemblies 
occurring daily. Although there’s a group of people 
speaking more often than the average person within 
the assembly, to my knowledge there is no steering 
committee controlling agenda or decision-making. 

We went back to the university to hold our assembly 
and a press conference and then news came that they 
were coming to chase us out. They were an army, 
militarily equipped, organized. We were only thousands 
of students with perhaps a naive' desire to keep our 
liberated ground. Work squads were set up, building 
each barricade, digging up the concrete blocks with picks 
'and forks. 

The last attack came '-at 9 p.m. or so. No fooling 
around, they started .shooting real bullets at us. There 
were other things oceuring at this time. Anti-fascist dem- 
onstrations; anti-government marches, etc. But the most / 
important development remained the occupations. 

V - —Marc S. 
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Mass revolts spur economic-military summitry to bolster tottering capitalism 


(continued from page 1) 

land parcels, and by subjecting the workers’ coopera- 
tives to much state control in production and marketing. 

In factories, pressure is being put on workers to allow 
factory owners to reassume control of worker-occupied 
enterprises. Factory commissions are being manipulated, 
or made ineffective Strikes against these policies are 
being broken by the government. 

But far from yielding to the whip of counter-revolu- 
tion, the Portuguest masses are still in struggle. Thus: 

• On May 1, a week after the militaristic display of 
April 25, tens of thousands of Portugal’s workers 
marched in the, street to show their opposition. 

• We found workers in various sectors resisting the 
efforts of government and factory owners to retake 
factories and break the organizing efforts of workers. 
Many workers have made their most militant actions 
since the Nov. 25 coup as, for example, the Domestic 
Workers Union. 

• We met numerous radicals both in groups and 
outside, especially women activists, who while naturally 
pessimistic with the events of the most recent period, 
feel it is only a temporary setback. Many were looking 
seriously into how to continue the revolutionary process 
both as activity and as thought. 

ITALY 

The most sustained working class opposition in 
Western Europe over the past two years has been oc- 
curring in Italy. The autonomous movement, so named 
because of its independence from and opposition to the 
established Left, especially the Italian Communist Party, 
but as well as other vanguardist groups, has been in mas- 


Boston, Mass.— The last of the 1,414 demon- 
strators arrested May 1 at the Seabrook, N.H. 
nuclear power-plant site were released after 12 
days incarceration in National Guard armories. 
The arrests followed the April 30 occupation of 
the power-plant site by 1,800 members of the 
Clamshell Alliance, an organization of anti-nu- 
clear activists. 

State Police and National Guard troops from four 
states were called in by Governor Meldrim Thomson to 
remove the demonstrators from the site. Demonstrators 
were herded into buses and transported to National Guard 
armories where they were held pending arraignment. 

The demonstrators were found guilty of trespassing 
and given $100 fines and 15-day hard labor sentences 
in a series of mass trials which ended May 13. About 50 
demonstrators refused to take part in the mass trials 
and will receive individual trials. All were released on 
their own recognizance and penalties were stayed pend- 
ing appeals to Rockingham Superior Court. 

The Seabrook occupation marks the latest in a seven- 
year series of attempts by local residents, environmental- 
ists, .and anti-nuclear activists to stop the construction of 
a $2 billion nuclear power plant, toy the Public Service 
Company. Last March, residents of Seabrook and several 
nearby communities voted against the power-plant in local 
referendums. Despite widespread community opposition, 
the federal Nuclear Regulatory Commission granted a 

Youth share ideas at Oberfo 

Oberlin, Ohio— On May 7 the Oberlin Progressive 
Student Union (OPSU) had a conference on student 
organizations. We had representatives from Harvard, 
Princeton, City College, New York, Brooklyn College, 
Bowdoin and Oberlin. It was very exciting to talk with 
students from other parts of the country who^were 
working for the same goals, struggling against the same 
kind of barriers that we are. 

Many emphasized the tact that nothing’s going to 
change without stronger ties with the working class. 
Right now there is a general feeling of isolation between 
these two groups. Some recommended supporting cam- 
pus workers and employees in their struggles and the 
surrounding community. 

People haye difficulty dealing with the fact that if 
you stress how such and such an action is another blow 
against the capitalist system, you’re going to alienate a 
lot of support. Many moderates would support certain 
demonstrations and causes if they were conducted as 
reforms and not as efforts to change the system. Yet to 
publicize them as reforms, playing only with their per- 
sonal interests (such as budget cuts, tuition hikes . . . 
wages even), and toning down the real end, radical 
change, revolution— that’s giving up the principles funda- 
mental to the work we’re doing. That’s playing into the 
capitalists’ hands. 

And, people don’t want to be told to be conscious of 
their position. They’ve got to go through the struggle 
g, themselves to realize what they’re up against. But in the 
meantime, in between periods of immediate oppression 
on campus by the administration, these students are a 
conservative, reactionary force against our work. 

It was encouraging to listen to the successes others 
have won on their campuses against the system. We ex- 
changed some practical tactical advice as well as some 
ideology. We will be keeping in touch and will support 
each other in struggle in 'the year to come. 

— Oberlin student 


sive activity in many Italian cities. 

In Milan, each day we were present, there were one 
or more demonstrations — of workers, of women, of youth. 
Often spontaneous in origin, the issues ranged from 
rape (see May NEWS & LETTERS) to housing to the 
cost of living. The price that the International Monetary 
Fund had extracted forits $530 million loan' to Italy was 
to divorce the vicious inflation rate from the working 
classes’ protection in cost of living raises. In this fight 
the Italian Communist Party and the trade unions they 
dominate did not actively oppose the bill. 

Indeed, the Italian Communist Party seems bent on 
only one thing— a class collaborationist share of gov- 
ernment with the Christian Democrats.* The “ruling” 
Christian Democrats for their part recognize the value 
of seeking and getting Communist Party cooperation for 
their program to reinforce the police apparatus. The CP 
gladly cooperates, calling the students who have been in 
the streets, hoodlums. 

As in Portugal, so ip Italy, the women's movement is 
a crucial testing ground for the revolutionary movement. 
It was not only the CP which was put to the test, when 
the women’s movement challenged its parliamentary 
maneuvers on the question of abortion. It is the auton- 
omous movement itself which is being tested by women 
who do not hesitate to challenge the male domination of 
its leadership and their refusal to take women’s issues 
as crucial to the movement. (See article on Women’s 
Liberation in West Europe, p. 2.) 

*See Political-Philosophic Letter #3-4 on Euro-Commun- 
ism by Raya Bunayevskaya. Available from NEWS & 
LETTERS for 50c. 


construction permit to the Public Service Company. 

Local residents are particularly concerned that ther- 
mal pollution from the plant will ruin the area’s impor- 
tant fishing industry. Concerns have also been voiced 
concerning the radioactive waste generated by the plant 
and the possibility of a nuclear explosion. Construction 
on the site has been temporarily halted pending a federal 
review of the issues raised by the occupation. 

The. Seabrook occupation was the first mass occupa- 
tion of a nuclear power site in the United States. Similar 
occupations have occurred in France and West Germany 
over the past two years. The Clamshell Alliance hopes 
to use the publicity and grass-roots support generated by 
the Seabrook action to build a mass anti-nuclear move- 
ment. Similar occupations are planned for other nuclear 
sites throughout the country in the immediate future. 

—Robert Mortimer 

European students on move 

Returning to the United States after spending close 
to a year working and traveling in France and Italy, I 
was delighted to see the coverage in News & Letters of 
the renaissance of the revolutionary student movement 
in Western Europe. It is an event of vital importance 
for all of us here in America, unfortunately ignored 'by 
most of the “distributors of information,” whether of the 
established bourgeois press or of the Left. 

In October in Nantes, I witnessed the largest mass 
demonstrations that France had seen for ten years. Tens 
of thousands of workers and youth marched in protest 
against unemployment and the government’s austerity 
programs. : ■ 

\ left France in January with the hopeful conviction 
that, with the expected victory of the “official Left” in 
the upcoming parliamentary elections, a new wave, a 
revolutionary ferment, might soon he on the agenda. 

Although it would be wise not to overstress their im- 
portance (the students are still almost entirely divided 
from practically all sectors of the working class), the 
demonstrations in France against reform of the Uni- 
versity’s “second cycle” brought with it a revival of the 
critique of the Communist Party, not just in its tactics 
and collaboration, but in. its ideas and its distortions of 
Marxism. 

In France, where I spent most of my time, there 
seemed to have been developments since 1968 that ran 
in many ways parallel to what happened here. One 
could talk with ^ a Maoist equally well in Paris as in 
Boston, and hear the same line about Stalin’s “heroic 
defense of the Chinese people.” 

The libertarian and affirmative flavor of the May 
1968 explosion, its stress on the imagination in action 
and revolution as permanent critique of everyday life, 
the setting free of the . creativity of each individual, all 
this was already gone by 1970. 

Although I was able to stay in Italy only one month, 
I was particularly amazed by the extent to which a radi- 
cal leftist culture — Marxist, anarchist, feminist— is so 
much a part of the daily life and experience of the 
Italian students. 

It remains an important task for us today, above all 
in light of the recent upheavals in Italy, England, and 
elsewhere, to understand capital’s strategy and use of 
the university system, the specific oppressions that the 
student faces, and the perspective that this unusual posi- 
tion in society offers him or her. 

— Alan S. 


SPAIN 

The violence that the Spanish government and their 
police used on May Day in Spain has been met with 
universal outrage. The trade union movement had been 
legalized only a few days earlier, and was brutally put- 
down. When we were in Spain several weeks earlier it 
was refreshing to see the walls full of slogans calling for 
the legalization of all political parties, including the 
Communist Party, in a country which only recently had 
seen the death of Franco. Because the Communists had 
played a strong role in the resistance to Franco, their 
role of betrayal in the Spanish Revolution 40 years ago 
has moved into the background for the time being. But 
the same class collaborationist policies of the CP in Italy 
have been endorsed by the Spanish* CP leadership. 

There is no doubt that the question of the Basques 
is crucial, with new confrontations with the government 
breaking out all the time. Whether the Basque movement 
can be in unity with the growing working class strug- 
T g\es and thus a pathway for self-determination for all'of 
Spain remains to be seen. 

THE THIRD WORLD 

It is not only Western European countries which are 
in crisis and revolt. If any countries have felt the effect 
of the quadrupling of oil prices, it -has been the Third 
World oil importing countries. ' N 

To try to avert total catastrophe and an open con- 
frontation with th’e Third World as the meeting of the 
North-South is winding up its sessions the end of this 
month, the U.S. has agreed to commit itself to a slight 
rise in revenues for the Third World, and all the indus- 
trial countries will supposedly ‘ allow for new commit- , 
ments on the question of commodity prices. 

The proposal of a Common Fund for Buffer Stocks 
to keep the market fluctuations for commodities from 
totally wrecking the economies of these poor countries is 
so piddling a sum that it can hardly halt the ever 
greater gap between industrialized rich countries and 
the underdeveloped poor countries. 

Carter no sooner returned to the U.S. than he sent 
his Vice-President off to Europe, singling out the two 
countries he had urged West Europe to recognize as ■ 
“democracies”— not only Portugal but royal Spain — and 15 ) 
incorporate into NATO. Mondale was ordered to do all 
in his power to retain all military bases, armed as he 
was with $300 million for aid to Portugal and thus far 
unspecified sums for Spain, holding put promises of 
Spanish entry into NATO. Like Russia, the U.S. has by 
no means given up the race for single world domination. 
WHERE TO NOW? 

The masses have yet to have their final say. Whether 
in the developed lands of Europe, or the underdeveloped 
lands of the Third World; whether through the private <i 
capitalism of the West, or through the state-capitalism 
calling itself Communism of the East (note especially 
the latest worker and intellectual unrest and revolt in 
Poland and Czechoslovakia), none have been able to 
solve any of the economic, poltieal, or social questions 
of the day. They have at most been involved in a poor 
holding action. . ... 

The newest mass movements from below present a 
tremendous opportunity and challenge to the Left in 
country after country. 

Take England. The social democracy through the 
Labor Party, far from being any revolutionary force, is 
precisely the disciplinarian for capitalism of the English 
working class. They are trying to force for the third year 
in a row the continuation of the so-called Social Contract 
which has in practice meant that the real purchasing 
power of the British working class continues on a down- 
hill spiral. / M 

But a second question, that of race, has divided the 
working class. The racism in England can be seen not 
only in the immigration policies of the government, but 
as well in a separation in the radical movement Here 
there is. too much compartmentalization of race from 
class, as if one could deal separately with the two: 
questions. The Left has been guilty of failing to face 
this separation, a separation which has to be overcome if 
we are to move towards a new society. 

For the Left the present situation globally is an op- 
portunity and a' challenge to listen to that movement 
from below,, of workers, women, minorities, youth, who 
are not alone force, but reason of revolution. It is an 
opportunity and a challenge to once add for all break 
with any so-called lesser evil of state-capitalism calling 
itself Communism which has led to aborted and trans- 
formed-into-opposite revolutions. And finally it is an 
opportunity and a challenge to create out of the masses’ 
praxis a philosophy of human liberation for our day. 
Only then can the rebellions that are now global and 
sustained have a chance, to grow to the fruition of social 
revolution. 


The Free Association 

A libertarian, socialist, education collective 
Courses in Marxist-Humanism, Feminism, 
Socialist Theory 

To enroll for summer sessions write to: 
The Free Association, 5 W. JlOth St., 
New York, N.Y. 10011 or call (evenings) 
212-091-0699 
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Likud Party election moves Israel to far right 


The elections in Israel this May 18 gave a 
majority to the Likud Party on the far right. Noth- 
ing more reactionary has occurred in Israel, then 
called Palestine, since the Likud leader. Menahem 
Begin,' led his terrorist organization, then called 
Irgun, into the perpetration of an Arab massacre in 
Deir Yassin. Just as the genuine Jewish revolu- 
tionaries, then fighting for independence from British 
imperialism, considered Begin a racist counter- rev- 
olutionary (though both were fighting Britain for a 
new homeland for the Jews), so now the Jewish 
masses must fight him to the end. 

There is one small ray of hope in the fact that 
a new party — Democratic Movement for Change 
— jumped into third place in the national alignment 
of parties in its very first election bid. But it is also 
true that most of its fire was concentrated on the 
domestic front, against the corruption in the rating 
Labor Party, rather than in foreign policy, though 


Poland 


A new and widespread Popular Front of Protest 
is sweeping Poland. It is most significant because 
. of its broad working class base, but it also includes 
support from students, intellectuals and the Catholic 
church. 

The circulation of so-called underground papers 
is so widespread and common that it may be called 
illegal but not clandestine. The texts of these papers 
are typed usually on single sheets of paper and 
circulated by hand* then sent with comments to 
Paris where they are reprinted in the exile publi- 
cation KULTURA and sent back to Poland. 

Recently a publication called ZAPIS, a 252-page 
collection of the signed literary texts of Polish 
authors that have been censored by the government, 
appeared on the streets of Warsaw. - 

A new committee called “Movement for the 
Defense of the Rights of Man and the Citizens” has 
issued a broad appeal aimed at “Polish society.” 
This committee is an outgrowth of the Workers Aid 
Committee which emerged after the strikes of 1976, 
when thousands of workers were arrested, impris- 
oned and tortured. 

Poland is the only country an the Soviet bloc 
where the workers have persisted in their ultimate 
weapon, the right to strike. Three times — in 1956, 
1970 and again in 1976 — the Polish workers have 
downed their tools, defied their Communist bosses 
who have substituted themselves for the old capital- 
ist masters, and have forced the government to 
capitulate. 

In 1970 the shipyard workers forced Edward 
Gierek, First Secretary of the Communist Party, to 
come to the shipyard to personally promise reforms 
before they would return to work. In -Poznan, dur- 
ing the 1976 strike, the only building destroyed was 
the Communist Party headquarters. 

The illegal publication “Information Bulletin,” 
which is widely distributed and read, publishes the 
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change was also implied there. What is needed, 
however, in such critical times is not something 
that is only implied, but a totally new foreign policy 
which favors a homeland also for the Palestinians. 

Another ray of hope is the fact that Likud, being 
as opposed to Jewish labor’s rights as it is to Arab 
rights, will need to confront labor’s demands. But it, 
too, cannot wait for a provocation before it begins 
open straggles against pew state-capitalist rulers. 
No illusions can be entertained such as are now 
being fed by the daily press, that supposedly power 
will soften the Likud’s aims to prepare Israel for 
another holocaust. 

Deluding oneself with the idea that Likud is not 
the .majority, that it has captured “only” a third of 
the vote is to turn away from the fact that one- 
third is no miniscule minority and that, moreover, 
it can easily get a parliamentary majority with the 
equally right wing National Religious Party and 


names and telephone numbers of the members of 
the Workers Aid Committee, which enables those 
with grievances and information to make contact 
with those who can do something about it. They 
were responsible for collecting over 2,000 signatures 
— including those of 700 University students — on 
a petition addressed to the- president of the parlia- 
ment, demanding an inquiry into the torture of 
workers arrested in June, 1976. 


The opposition to the Communist, state-capitalist 
regime and their conditions otlite is so widespread 
and so powerful that both sides are wary of provok- 
ing what could become a final . showdown. Moscow 
gave Gierek $1.5 billion to implement his promises 
that ended the 1976 strikes. The opposition is quite 
aware of what happened in Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary and want to keep the Red Army hordes 
out of Poland. 


Pakistan 


There has been nearly constant rebellion since 
Zulfikar Ali Bhutto declared a re-election victory 
fbr himself in Pakistan on March 7. The Opposition 
Alliance is- united only in its opposition to Bhutto 
who, like Indira Gandhi in India, has taken dicta- 
torial powers and built a government administration 
run tike the Mafia. 


By the end of April, a general strike paralyzed 
Pakistan’s economy and Bhutto called out the army 
and declared martial law. The army and police have 
killed over 260 demonstrators, injured thousands, 
and thrown opposition leaders into jail. 


Opposition within the army has forced Bhutto to 
say he will hold a referendum to stay, in power. 
Much of the Opposition Alliance unfortunately is 
made up of orthodox Islamic fanatics who are seek- 
ing the help of Saudi rulers as mediators. Only the 
Pakistani masses can rid their country of the corrupt 
Bhutto and avoid a return to the kind of oppressive 
religiosity that Desai represents in India. 


other religious fanatics who wish to turn the clock 
back also in education as well as the pervasive 
sexism of orthodox Judaism. No, time is truly run- 
ning out on any but. the most revolutionary alterna- 
tive to another Middle East war now looming on 
the horizon. 

With sober senses we must , face the truth. 
Nothing could better have fed the most extreme 
factions in the PLO that oppose Israel’s very right 
to exist than Likud’s victory. And nbthing could have 
been thought up by the most rabid anti-Semites that 
would have been more provocative than Begin’s 
appearance at the ultra-rightist Camp Kadum in the 
Israeli-occupied West Bank of Jordan, near Nablus, 
the very place where most militant anti-Israeli dem- 
onstrations have taken place. If that was Menahem 
Begin’s very first action as soon as he smelled 
victpry. What can he have in store for the Israeli 
masses other than war? 


Ulster 


The so-called “general strike” announced by 
Ulster’s fascist Rev. Ian Paisley and his United 
Unionist Action Council for May 2 — and greatly 
feared by ail who remembered the disgrace of the 
15-day successful general strike by these same ele- 
ments in 19*?4 — was this time soundly rejected by 
most of the Protestant workers of Ulster. Ten days 
after the “strike” began— with demands that Britain 
restore a Protestant-dominated government to North- 
ern Ireland, end direct rale, and jail without trial 
the members of. the I.R.A. — its leaders were 
forced to call a halt, in the face of repeated failures 
in their attempts to shut down all civil life. 

Workers at the Ballylumford power plant, which 
produces two-thirds of Northern Ireland’s electricity, 
voted May 6 to remain on the job, despite threats 
to their Mves and safety from UVF gangsters. Three 
years ago, this same plant was shut down, giving 
the strike great momentum. 

So vicious were the gangs of ultra-right wing 
vigilantes, that by the third day of the “strike” 
they murdered a 25-year-old cab driver who had 
been driving workers to their jobs. On the eighth 
day, faced with a nearly complete return to work 
in Belfast, they killed a bus driver in the Crumlin 
Road section, hoping to stop all bus service in the 
city. 

The drivers did stay off the job for 24 hours, but 
only out of respect for their fellow-worker. The 
next morning, without bus service, thousands of Bel- 
fast workers walked to work, often in group; to 
avoid the thugs. 

It is true that >the “strike” was not the united 
policy of the Ulster far-right, and no one would 
claim that the back of fascism has beep broken. 
But what is dear is that in rejecting Paisley and 
his all-too-real threat of fascist rule, Protestant 
workers have shown that the chances for genuine 
class unity toward transforming Ulster are not dead, 
providing a totally new banner is now to be raised. 


Young speaks for U.S. aims h Africa superpower struggle 


by John Alan 

Every Black American certainly must have empa- 
thized with UN Ambassador, Andrew Young, when he 
refused to accept the humiliating designation of “honor- 
ary white” in return for an invitation from the South 
African government to visit that land of apartheid. 

We also applaud his reply to this stupid arrogancy 
when he said that he was going to Africa as a “bloody 
Kaffir.” (The word Kaffir, a derogatory term that South 
African whites call Black people of that country, is of 
Arabic origin i meaning “infidel”). 

Both Frantz Fanon and Amilcar Cabral, in their 
analysis of colonialism, have written about this kind, of 
humiliation which attempts to destroy the identity of 
oppressed peoples — not simply their culture, but their 
total identity as human beings in the dialectical relation- 
ship with their oppressors. 

The “safeness” of this “logic” lies In the belief of 
the ruling Sonth African whites that the people they 
exploit are only “things.” Therefore, if they have to 
deal with a Black person in any other category, as an 
equal, he or she has to be “elevated” to the position of 
an “honorary white.” 

But Young is not simply going to Africa as a Black 
person; he is going there in the capacity of a repre- 
sentative of the U.S. government. And it is this role 
that Black Americans and Africans are vitally concerned 
about 

WHY ANDREW YOUNG WAS CHOSEN 

Whereas the Ford Administration had the blessings 
of the Black Caucus to support its counter-revolutionary 
activities in : Africa, Carter has a former civil rights 


activist, Andrew Young, as representative of U.S. im- 
perialism in the Third World, and Southern Africa in par- 
ticular. Indeed, Young is a far better choice than Kissin- 
ger, because he gives the appearance of credibility, hav- 
ing been a co-worker with Martin Luther King, and not, 
as Kissinger was, a protege of Rockefeller. 

But people (as well as movements) that are not 
grounded in mass struggles for liberation do change into 
their absolute opposites, as Lenin concretely discovered 
in 1914, when the Parties of Social Democracy became 
the Parties of Social Patriotism overnight. And Andrew 
Young is one of a new generation of retrogressive “lead- 
ership.” 

Young is an exponent of President Carter’s “new” 
African policy. But is Carter’s policy really “new”? Has 
it abandoned U.S. imperialist interests in South Africa? 
The answer is, of course, no. 

Young, too, has no real fundamental differences with 
American capitalism or imperialism. He thinks that they 
can be reformed by “moral suasion,” and he sees the 
catalyst for change in South Africa resting in the hands 
of the multinational corporations— and not through the 
self-activity of the people of Soweto or the workers who 
are hired in the plants and mines of these multinational 
corporations in South Africa. 

SINO-SOVIET STRUGGLE IN AFRICA 

U.S. imperialism is not the only threat to the new 
revolutionary potential shown by the African masses — 
they are confronted with the African ambitions of Russia 
And China. Kissinger’s maneuvers in Southern Africa last 
year were really a counter-offensive against Russia, after 
the success of the Angolan Revolution, while China’s de- 


cision to side with South Africa was an attempt to thwart ' 
the influence of its “Enemy No. 1” — Russia— on the 
African continent. 

The competition among these three world powers to 
achieve domination in Africa has increased consider- 
ably. Russia is doing its best to oust China and the U.S. 
from East Africa. Former Soviet President Podgomy 
has visited Tanzania, Zambia and Mozambique. And 
China has grumbled about the betrayal by Tanzania, 
where, they assert, Soviet influence is eroding professed 
nonalignment. Russian and Cuban influence is said to have 
extended to the Zimbabwean Nationalist Movement, as 
they now have become the guerrillas’ sole benefactors. 

Africa is being pulled into the vortex of international 
politics, and we cannot look at the Southern African 
straggles for freedom either outside the context of world 
state-capitalist crisis, or outside the super -power struggle 
lor single world domination. 

The Carter /Young concern is not when majority rule 
in Rhodesia will take place, but to whom will that Black 
rule fall? What section of the colonial bourgeoisie will 
best reflect the interests of western imperialism? 

The main enemy of any revolution is always the 
internal one, and this has been tragically true in Africa. 
Two-and-one-half decades ago, the end of colonialism in 
Africa was hailed as the beginnings of a society based 
on a new “Humanism.” Both Leopold Senghor and Sekou 
Toure spoke eloquently about a society that would bring 
to the world a “universal civilization, a society without 
any racial and cultural antagonisms and without narrow 
egotism and privilege.” And now, a new generation is , 
again saying “NO” to tbe past, and consciously prepar-' 
ing new beginnings for that new humanity. 
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Retiree's life 
filled with 
problems 


by Charles Denby, Editor 

I had a discussion with several retired workers 
several weeks ago, and they talked about how their 
lives had changed and how drastically the situation 
in this country has changed since they were working 
in the shop. ’■ 

One said that when he was in the shop, he would 
look out the window on a spring day and would wish 
he were not in the shop and think of all the things he 
would do and places he would go when he was out of 
there. Now that he is out, he does not have the money 
to go anywhere. 

There are some workers between age 52 and 62 who 
took the 30-years-and-ont plan. The union and company 
pay them some $650 bnt they do not get Social Security ■ 
until they reach 65. If you take early retirement at 62, 
they deduct the amount they have paid you when you do 
reach 65. Besides that, a worker has to pay his or her 
taxes out of their wages until they are 65. 

What they were saying is that there is not much 
difference in the money you get when you retire early 
than there is when you retire at 65. The only advantage, 
if you can call it that, is that if a worker dies before 65 
— and many workers are dying before 65 due to the con- 
ditions they worked under all those years in the plant — 
then at least you will have collected something. 

‘FIXED- INCOME’ 

People talk about retirees living on a fixed income, 
but it is not fixed— -it goes backwards as prices keep 
going higher. Take utility bills — they are tough on every- 
body. but especially on retirees. Utility companies keep 
raising rates and there is nothing one can do or say 
about it. One woman’s gas bill was $135 for one month 
this winter when it had usually been about $40 a month. 

AD the while the politicians are giving themselves 
raises to keep up with these rising costs, but there is 
no way a retiree can get a raise unless the government 
“grants” us one. 

Another worker i talked to said that there are very 
few workers in the plant today who are over 55 years 
old because there are not many jobs they can keep up 
with since the, line speed has gotten so bad. Those who 
are there have bought homes and are trying to pay for 
them so they will have something when they get out. 

RUINED HEALTH 

But when they do get out, it is rare that a worker is 
in good health. Practically every worker has some 
health problem from working in the plant. Many have 
had heart attacks right on the job and have had to go 
back in. 

President Carter is talking about transferring some 
money from the general tax fund to the Social Security 
fund and the congressmen are yelling about it. Most of 
the leaders in goverment are against anything that seems 
to aid retirees.' All they do is make loopholes for people 
making their, kind of salaries. 

Carter also said the skyrocketing hospital and med- 
( Continued on Page 2) 
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U.S. capitalism's demand for energy 
destroys environment and health 


by Michael Connolly 

No sooner had Douglas Costle, head of the 
federal government’s misnamed Environmental 
Protection Agency, pronounced his June 17 rul- 
ing allowing the construction of the mammoth 
$2 billion Seabrook, N. H. nuclear power plant, 
than anti-nuclear power activists from the Clam- 
shell Alliance thrust dead fish at him, disrupting 
his press conference. Against the deluge of lies 
by Costle — and his boss, President Carter — in 
which all considerations of health and safety 
were subordinated to the “energy crisis” and 
“American energy independence,” the protesters 
vowed that demonstrations like the May Day 
occupation of Seabrook, in which over 1,400 were 
arrested, would continue. 
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The 1,400 jailed there refused bail, renamed their 
community “Freebrook,” and during their 12-day in- 
carceration declared a solidarity of struggle with the 
25,000 who marched against a similar plant in Brock- 
dorf, West Germany this spring. 
SELF-SUFFICIENT OR SELF-DESTRUCTION? 

Although President Carter has received much pub- 
licity for his opposition to the experimental “breeder 
reactor,” his energy program actually places heavy 
emphasis on nuclear energy and coal as the twin path 
to “energy self-sufficiency.” His plan calls for more 
than doubling the number of JJ.S. nuclear power plants 
— and doing so without individual licensing and in- 
spection. 

So determined is the drive for nuclear development, 
that when even Michigan’s Republican Gov. William 
Milliken demanded that his state be removed from the 
list of potential dumping sites for rapidly growing 
quantities of nuclear wastes, he was told that the deci- 
sion was not his to make, and that the choice was “not 
a popularity contest.” 

General Electric nuclear scientists, who resigned' 
last year in protest against the safety hazards of atomic 
power, are subjected to McCarthy-type character as- 
saults when they dare to question the “excellent safety 
engineering” of the plants. The fact that the govern- 
ment’s own studies project “nuclear accident fatality 
potential” at 45,000 deaths is dismissed as “hysteria.” 
With safety policies like these controlling nuclear power, 
it is clear that there is no longer a need for a foreign 
enemy to attack — all the ingredients for self-destruc- 
tion have been produced right here at home. 
DECISIONS AND CONFRONTATIONS 

Nor are such policies limited to the arena of nuclear 
power. Throughout the month of June, reckless and 
arrogant decisions both revealed the scope of the en- 
vironmental programs of America’s rulers, and assured 
new confrontations ahead: 

• The Alaska pipeline, known to be potentially 
disastrous to the Alaskan environment, and already 
destructive to Inuit (Eskimo) society, began operating. 
Quietly, numerous marine safety regulations had been 
eased in the month before, increasing chances of mas- 
sive accidents on the Northwest coast tanker route. 

• State and Federal courts in Minnesota gave in 
to the Reserve Mining Corp., granting their choice of 
a dumping site for their asbestos-laden taconite tailings. 
Despite 22 years of discharging cancer-causing asbestos 
fibers directly into Lake Superior, Reserve will be al- 
lowed to build a dump only four miles from the lake, into 
which experts say the fibers will now be blown. Reserve 
successfully pleaded “poverty,” despite the fact that 
they produce 12 percent of U.S. iron ore. 

• The U.S. Senate agreed for the fourth time to 
delay stricter controls on auto fumes, postponing them 
until at least 1980. The House had passed an even weaker 
bill, gutting some of the standards permanently, includ- 
ing controls on respiratory disease-causing nitrogen 
oxides. 

COMPANIES AND UNIONS UNITE 

So abject was the capitulation of the “leaders of 
labor” on this issue, that at one time in the Senate 
corridors last month were the UAW’s past and current 
presidents, Woodcock and Fraser, assisting Chrysler’* 
Ricardo in buttonholing senators to vote for the House- 
passed bill, telling all who would listen that to do other- 
wise would mean the loss of jobs. 

In the Reserve Mining ease, the Steelworkers Union 
. (Continued oa.Page $). 
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J. P. Stevens worker teds about plant working conditions 


(Marva Watkins , a Black woman worker who was 
fired along with 22 other vcorkers last fall from the J. 
P. Stevens textile plant in Montgomery. Ala. for union 
organizing, has been ordered reinstated by the NLRB. 
The company has also been ordered to recognize the 
Amalgamated Clothing and Textile Workers Union, for 
'which a huge majority of the Alabama plant workers 
voted. Ms. Watkins spoke on conditions in the Montgom- 
ery plant at a conference in Nero York City, June 11, 
which was called to work on the national campaign to 
boycott J. P. Stevens’ products — Ed.) 

* * * 

New York, N.Y.— Before the union drive began, we 
had only two 15-minute breaks a day— no lunch break 
and" no lunch room. You ate your sandwich at your ma- 
chine while you worked. There was no parking lot, so you 
risked getting a ticket or being late waiting for the 
shift before yours to vacate spaces. We had no say-so 
over anything, and often had to work six or seven days 
a week. 

The majority of workers in my plant are Black 
women, but there are no women or Black men super- 
visors.. The company hires white men off the street and 
has the Black men train them to be supervisors. 

When I started working there, I started talking about 
a uflion, but was warned by the older workers 1 would be 
fired i so I stayed quiet for two-and-a-half years. Then 
the union leafletted the plant, and 200 of the 500 workers 
showed up for the first union meeting. 


women- 
worldwide 

Eva Forest de Sastre, a Spanish feminist who has 
been a political prisoner since September, 1974, was re- 
leased from prison June 1 on “provisional liberty’’ by 
the Suarez regime. An international defense campaign 
had saved her from execution ,in 1974 on a frame-up 
charge in connection with the 1973 assassination of Pre- 
mier Luis Carrero Blanco. 

* ❖ * 

The U.S. Supreme Court has ruled that states may 
deny the use of public funds and facilities for “non- 
therapeutic” abortions. The ruling is a great setback to 
the women’s movement and is aimed specifically at poor 
women who are dependent on public funds for abortion. 
* * * 



The company is afraid and has made some improve- 
ments: two more paid holidays (up to six), a parking 
lot, a nurse on duty, a lunch room, and we now have 20 
minutes for lunch and two 10-minute breaks. But almost 
everyone is 'on piece work, and 1 have seen women sit 
the whole day, without even a bathroom break, in order 
to make production. We still have low wages, only one 
week’s vacation a year, no pension, and unsafe lint and 
noise levels in the plant. 

We have so much participation in the union because 
there are now a lot of young people in the plant. They 
won’t put up. with all that work and being talked to the 
way the supervisors do. ‘ - 

LA typists fed up, stop work 

‘ Los Angeles, Cal. — I work on the grave- 
yard shift in the typing pool of a title insurance 
company, with six other Black women, one Chi- 
cana, two Black men and one gay man. We all 
work under horrible conditions, with only a 
half-hour break to eat and a supervisor that 
follows us to the toilet if we go too many times during 
working hours. 

Typing seems easy for most people who can type, 
but our job is like piece work, with a quota of about 
20 /eports per person, per night. We type from reports 
with print so small we can barely read them. Sometimes 
one report can take an hour to do, but this doesn’t con- 
cern management. All they want to know is if we 
fulfilled our quota. 

Although we have these pressures of trying to make 
our quota, with absolutely “no talking allowed” (except 
at breaktime) and no union for grievances, we have 
found that we still can have a voice. 

About a week ago, at the end of our shift when 
we were all ready to go home, the supervisor started 
shouting, “No one leaves this place. There are still 
three reports left and you all are going to do them \ 
before you leave.” There was absolute silence from all . 
of us. 

Then one worker broke the ice by shouting back, 
“It’s time to go home and we’ve done our work.” The 
supervisor said she didn’t care and that we had to stay 
and complete those reports. We all sat down and waited 
for about 10 minutes. 'At that moment we all looked at 
each other, got up, and went home. No one did those 
reports! It was the best walk -out I’ve ever seen. 

—Woman worker 


Th£ Italian Senate defeated by a two-vote margin an 
abortion bill which would have allowed abortion on de- 
mand and replaced the present law which considers 
' abortion a “crime against the race.” Women’s groups 
said they would continue their work to obtain 500,000 
signatures for a referendum next year. 

Ten women employees of Michigan Bell Telephone 
have won the right to file a class-action suit, charging 
the company with- failing to provide equal pay and pro- 
motion opportunities to more than 80 female clerks 
throughout the state. The women say they have been 
paid $70 a week less than men for the same duties. 

NYU clericals win victory 

New York, N.Y. — On May 20, at New York 
University, a member of the NYU Staff Asso- 
ciation — a group of 70 clerical workers — had 
an arbitration hearing. For the first time at NYU, 
a clerical was supported in a struggle by an all- 
staff group, mostly women. As a result, the member 
was reinstated with full back pay. 

We transformed the hearing from a bureaucratic 
Stopgap into a political demonstration by appearing and 
demanding it be opened to staff, and protesting the use 
of faculty as official arbitrators. The group also demand- 
ed the grievant’s attorney be allowed to represent her, 
to end the mock “informality” of the hearing. She was 
finally permitted to observe. 

The victory of the individual was clearly a group, 
political victory. In 1972, the 1,500 clerical workers on 
the main campus voted in a union, which the university 
has overturned through le^al maneuvering. Since then, 
the Staff Association, organized in October, 1976, is the 
first all-clerical, non-administrative group to represent 
the needs of workers against the paternalistic, male- 
dominated, pseudo-liberal institution. 

.Thus far, our activities have included preventing 
clericals from having to move into a rat-infested base- 
ment; circulating a questionnaire on working conditions; 
getting front-page coverage in the school newspaper in 
a fight with personnel over arbitrarily-denied mail 
rights; submitting petitions to improve grievance pro- 
cedures, and filing charges with the NLRB in the case 
where the member was fired. 

The S. A. continues to work on the problems of 
clericals, who are mostly women, from the vantage point 
of being women clerical workers ourselves, before call- 
ing in an outside union. The possibility of being an 
v independent union is also being explored. We are at- 
tempting to create a new kind of workers’ group, open 
to all workers’ suggestions, and ready if there is an ^ 
uproar over the megger, raises dug in September. 

.... —S. A.. member 


Women's true history denied 

by Terry Moon 

Women have been written out of history for so long 
that it would be great to have a history that revealed 
the vital part women have played, especially in freedom 
movements. Unfortunately, many women historians 
today write about women in isolation from the rest of 
history. This has even reached a new stage where it is 
elevated to a theory of women’s history. ' 

One recent example i£ Hie Roads They Made: 
Women In Illinois History, by Adade Mitchell Wheeler 
and Marlene Stein Wortman (Charles H. Kerr, Chicago, 
1977, $3.95). While this book is supposed to show the 
“real accomplishments” of Illinois women, it does just 
the opposite. 

The “theory” practiced by Wheeler and Wortman 
leads them to deny actual history— and even to equate 
abolitionism with dress reform! Thus they write: "With 
more education and time, women became more involved 
in reform movements — temperance, abolition, education, 
prisons — and even in suffrage and dress reform, the 
most radical of all.” 

They totally miss the historic fact that in the 
Abolitionist Movement, Black -women like Harriet 
Tubman and Sojourner Truth were leaders and generals, 
while the white women were confined ‘to “auxiliary” 
roles. Yet when the white women saw that they, as 
women, could not speak out against slavery which they 
abhorred, it gave rise to the women’s fight for freedom 
and led to the first Women’s Rights Convention in Seneca 
Falls, N.Y., in 1848. 

Because Wortman and Wheeler isolate all women 
from historic turning points, like the Abolitionist Move> 
ment, the role of Black women is reduced to mentioning 
them, usually at the end of a list of, for example, women 
educators or women’s clubs. We are given pages of 
details about working women, and in one sentence told, 
“this change in working patterns represents the experi- 
ence of -white women; black women have always worked 
in large numbers.” 

And if all women’s history is isolated from what 
has moved society forward — if, for example, anti-abor- 
tion gets the same play as pro-abortion, as it does in this 
book, just because both are women’s groups — how are 
we to know our own revolutionary continuity? 

The fact is that this “theory of history” has been 
accepted today by a segment of the women’s move- 
ment— the segment that has given up on revolution in 
the name of “feminism.” In sharp contrast are the 
women who speak in the pages of News & Letters, 
whether it is the Portuguese domestic workers, or the 
1,500 women who marched in Chicago for the ERA. 
What is objective is their desire, as today’s shapers of 
.history,, to uproot this exploitative world. 
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Bridges retires from IL WU 

San Francisco, Cal. — After 43 years on the 
union’s payroll, Harry Bridges enters plush 
retirement this month from his job as president 
of the International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union (ILWU). His main legacy is 
unemployment and desperation, -v 

Bridges became prominent during the great Pacific 
Coast longshoremen’s and seamen’s strike of 1934, a 
struggle which escalated into a general strike in San 
Francisco as a result of the brutal police killing and 
wounding of pickets. However, his close ties to the Com- 
munist Party in those days heiped bring about his adapt- 
ing to the needs of the employers soon after the strike. 
This was demonstrated most clearly in his opposition to 
job-action, wildcat strikes. 

Hie course he followed since the fall of 1935 cul- 
minated in his capitulation to the employers in the ’50s 
on the issue of mechanization of the industry, that was 
to take the form of special ships that are loaded mainly 
or entirely with cargo in 20 or 40-foot-long containers. 

This development has led to the hours of work de- 
clining, while the tonnage carried increases. Widespread 
unemployment has been one of the results, and the 
longshore workers in San Francisco, many Blacks among 
them; are threatened with forced transfers to other 
coastal areas and deregistration (mass firings). 

“Hand-jiving” cargo in the “basement” of a ship 
wasn’t play, but longshoremen had established their 
own conditions of labor. Now we’re dominated by the 
machines — fast-moving cranes that load and discharge 
the containers to equally fast-moving tractors. 

None of the “new” team of officials in the Interna- 
tional are really new — all are oldtimers in the union pie- 
card apparatus and the Bridges’ course on mechaniza- 
tion of the longshore industry. Not one of the candidates 
even bothered to come out firmly against 9.43, the most 
hated section of the contract, that provides for Steady 
Men who bypass the hiring hall, speed themselves up on 
the job, and get all the work they want. 

The question that union officials shy away from has 
to be raised: “What kind of labor should humans do and 
who is to decide it, if not those of us who do the work?” 
We have only ourselves to rely on. 

. — SF docker 

Uniroyal re-timing to cut job 

Detroit, Mich.— At Uniroyal, the company is re- 1 
timing a lot of jobs right now to cut down on the number 
of workers. They are adding on work to a ridiculous de- 
gree. 1 7 , . / 

One type of job being re timed is the service job, 
which requires a lot of skill and constant watching of 
the machines to supply them and keep them running, 
and the servicemen are already overloaded. The com- 
pany has even created a new type of job duty — called 
“miscellaneous duties.” If they tasked someone to stand 
on their head, they’d have to do it with this kind of 
clause, j • ■ . ■ 

Now that the number of people on service has been 
cut down, it will mess up everyone else’s jobs. It will 
be almost impossible to build decent tires if this keeps 
up. Even now we receive a lot of shoddy and scrap ma- 
terial-defective treads, sidewalls, fabric, shock break- 
ers, chafers. 

This re-timing is going on all over the plant. The 
union Is supposed, to have a time-study man but he’s not 
doing anything about it. As people retire, the company 
wants as few new hires or rehires as they can get away 
with. We may be down to as few as 1,200 workers al- 
ready, and the work load is getting worse all the time. 

— Uniroyal worker 
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ical costs, which will double every five years, are some- 
thing the country “obviously cannot afford.” He has 
pledged to press Congress for a national health insur- 
ance system early next year, but all of this affects re- 
tirees and poor people the most right now. 

Another retiree told me about his wife who is ill 
with cancer. His Blue Cross medical pays only so much 
of her hospital and doctor bill, and he has to pay the 
rest. He had saved some money from working at his 
job far 35 years, but it seems he will have to go broke 
completely before he can get jmy assistance in paying 
his medical bills. 

These are some . of the contradictions in a worker’s 
life under capitalism. Workers are the ones who produce 
all the profits but, as Marx said, the only thing we own 
is the national debt. Until this system is changed, the 
■working people of this country will remain behind the 
eight ball. 


DETROIT READERS 

Watch for the halfhour TV rerun of our 
Women’s Liberation-News and Letters panel 
discussion on “It’s Your Turn.” 

CHANNEL 56, THURSDAY, JULY 28, 
11:Q0 P.M. 

• - jjgji a ■ — - ■■■■ -»■- 
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Miller, UMW victor. Meats strike-producing health care cuts 


Morgantown, W. Va. — Following his elec- 
tion to the presidency of the United Mine Work- 
ers on June 14, Arnold Miller warned the UMW 
Health and Welfare Fund trustees that strikes 
would result from attempted cuts in miners’ 
health care benefits. The trustees nevertheless 
did cut them, claiming strikes had reduced the 
flow of money into the fund. 1 

So for the first time since 1947, when miners won 
medical care coverage, they faced the prospect of paying 
as' much as $500 a year for health care. Over 20,000 
miners went out on strike, and the number is growing. 

Miller, in defeating both Lee Roy Patterson and 
Harry Patrick to win the UMW presidency, got 40 per- 
cent of the vote, Patterson 34 percent and Patrick 26 
percent. But Patterson, a supporter of UMW’s corrupt ex- 
president Tony Boyle, disputes the election and is calling 
for a new one. He can do this because he leads a majority 
clique on the UMW executive board, which has the 
power to call for another election. 


the contrary, has cohsistently supported the strikers, and 
refuses to punish them, which he has the power to do 
under the UMW Constitution. 

That’s why the bulk of his support came from coal’s 
heartland — West Virginia and Pennsylvania — where 
most of the wildcat strikes have originated. In this year 
alone, over 869,000 man-days of production have been 
lost because, miners were forced to strike to protect 
themselves against the dangerous and inhuman working 
conditions that profit hungry coal operators have tried 
to impose on them. 

Those who criticize Miller for lacking leadership, 
ineluding most of the radicals, have no idea whatsoever 
of the strength required to resist pressures from the coal 
operators, the government and even the bureaucrats in 
his own union, to “keep the. coal miners in line.” 

Something very new is happening in the coal fields. 
The miners are making their own .. decisions, and are 
carrying them out, with wildcat strikes if necessary. 


At issue is not the vote, but the ongoing battle 
between Miller and Patterson’s clique, which seems 
willing to risk destruction of the UMW to gain control 
of it. Instead of eliminating leadership divisions, the 
election has sharpened them. 

Miners know the value of unity, and are in fact the 
chief victims of the leadership struggle, which has 
resulted in neglect of deadly health and safety problems 
In the mines. That’s why, to protect their lives, miners 
have had to act on their own — and their answer is the 
wildcat strike. Their demand for the right to strike over 
local grievances is so universal that they forced all three 
candidates to support this provision. 

But the difference between Miller and Patterson is 
profound. Whereas Patterson would follow in Boyle’s 
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Tension high as International blocks Fleetwood strike 


Detroit, Mich. — As of June 23, the International 
has assumed practical control over Local 15. They have 
done everything but actually put the local in trusteeship. 
Strike authorization was cancelled only one day before 
we were supposed to walk out. Rufus Coleman, the 
local president, and Jim Gabbard, the shop chairman, 
were told that if any walkout happened, for any reason, 
trusteeship would be imposed. Right now everything is 
confusion. The word is that Gabbard has resigned in 
protest. Another story is that the local is meeting with 
Fraser, Bluestone and Bard Young. 

The local put out a leaflet which explains nothing, 
just telling ns to stay on our jobs. Many workers have 
already walked out in their own way — 500 are now on 
sick leave, and the company says they will investigate 
all of them. In the paint shop, workers who came back 
from sick leave when the strike was cancelled were 
threatened with firing. Now we are told we are going 
back to nine hours next week. Everyone is furious and 
the tension is explosive. 

The word is going around that all the floors are set- 


GM South Gate 

South Gate, Cal. — The UAW convention was the 
latest proof that the union can do nothing other than to 
sanction management’s conduct in the plants and on ^he 
assembly lines. Why? Because the union bosses think at 
the same level as the company bosses. 

The company “reasons” as follows: “In order to 
keep your members working, we have to maximize pro- 
duction, and we cannot do that if workers scream about 
line speed, are frequently absent, refuse overtime, and— 
-worst of all — you and 1 will both be out of the game if 
workers get together and decide to control working con- 
ditions themselves.” At the convention, this line was even 
canonized in the slogan, “A Better World Through 
Economy.” 

When workers stood together in the body shop to 
limit the work day to nine hours, and workers throughout 
the “plant were standing against excessive workloads and 
break-neck line speed through absenteeism and sending 
bad jobs down the line to the backyard, management, 
while in panic, nevertheless waited. 

When the UAW convention was nearly over, the com- 
pany began its assault— hiking the line speed to get 10 
and 11 hours of production out of nine hours of operation, 
and unfairly harassing and even Tiring workers as a 
threat to all those who “dare” to be absent. 

It is all too obvious what the UAW convention means 
to workers here at GM South Gate and in plants every- 
where. It gave management carte blanche in dealing 
with workers, and it is time all of us on the assembly 


tied except for the fourth and fifth floors. Yet the com- 
pany is breaking up jobs in the body shop all over again. 
Do body shop workers know that their jobs are sup- 
posed to be settled? You can’t even find the committee- 
man to ask him about it. 

Anyone can see that the rank-and-file is fed up witli 
the leadership. In the committee elections last week, 
Wayne Powell from Dept. 21, and Howard George from 
Dept. 15 lost their positions. Powell got beat by two to 
one. Most, people who voted for Cassidy didn’t really 
know him; they just wanted Powell out. I remember last 
summer Powell said that the more N&L wrote about 
him, the easier he would be re-elected. Well, look now, 
Wayne. 

It was the same up on the fifth floor. Howard 
George has been committeeman at least six years, but 
you never see him on the floor. When you put in a com- 
mittee call, he goes to the foreman before he comes to 
ask you about it. People were very glad to see him go. 

— Fleetwood worker, afternoons 


line recognized that no one— especially the union— can or 
will speak for us. We have to find another way, our way, 
to deal with the problems faced everyday on the job. 

—Excerpted from GM South Gate 
Workers Committee Blue Sheet 

Dodge Track/ 

Warren, Mich.— I heard about a Black worker here 
in Dept. 9171 who was recently taken off of his permanent 
job and put to work “floating” on the line. 

His foreman, Larry Combs, who most of the final 
line workers know is racist and sexist, had fired him 
three months earlier just for coming to work late one 
day. When the worker, who has four years’ seniority, 
won his grievance and was reinstated, Larry told him 
his old job had been eliminated. The truth is that now 
there are no fewer workers in that group, building stock 
than before and that Larry replaced him with a white 
worker who has much less seniority. 

Several times in the past, Larry had taken this 
worker off of building stock and put him on the line. 
Often when the worker demanded to see his chief 
steward, Jack Barrett (now a plant committeeman), 
Larry never called him. 

And even worse, whenever Barrett happened to 
come by, he would tell the worker that nothing could be 
done about the situation. Once he even said to the worker 
that this wouldn’t happen if his buddies would not miss 
work. 

—Main building worker 
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Answers are 
in shops, not 
in Washington 


by John Allison 

Where is the labor movement going today? This is 
the question that was asked by one of the panelists on 
the “Meet the Press” program when Douglas Fraser, 
newly-elected president of the UAW, was their guest. 

Fraser’s answer was that it was going in a lot of 
different directions. He said that he thought we’d see a 
lot more in the labor movement, like so many other seg- 
ments of society, seeking solutions to problems in the 
legislative halls rather than around the bargaining table. 

He went on to say that the labor movement in the 
U.S. is about the only one in the world that has to 
negotiate health benefits for its members, since workers 
in most other industrialized nations get health care 
through government programs. 

Other problem areas he pointed to were plant mov- 
ings, plant closings, reinsurance, and pension funds. 
These problems, he said, just can’t be solved at the 
bargaining fable, so we now have to look to state and 
national legislators for solution's. 

These ideas coming from Fraser are not new, but, 
they do show how far away he is from the problems of 
the rank-and-file workers in the shops. In the first place, 
workers know the problems Fraser refers to — they’re 
the ones who suffer most from them. 

But what is more important is that workers, unlike 
Fraser, know that answers aren’t going to come from 
politicians in Washington— or anywhere else. Every gain 
by workers has come by fighting through direct action — 
strikes — against both management and politicians — and 
the courts on top of them. 


There are no solutions for workers’ problems in this 
capitalist system. And if Fraser or anyone else needed 
proof, look at the recent Supreme Court decision that 
denies workers unemployment benefits who are laid off 
work due to a strike by workers in another plant or in- 
dustry. This is one of the most vicious Supreme Court 
actions ever taken against the working class. 

I know for sure that unless the labor movement 
starts a campaign on shop problems — working conditions, 
health and safety, automation, speed-up and runaway 
shops — they’ll keep on losing protections we’ve fought 
for so hard all our lives. 

* These are real issues that should be laid out first on 
every bargaining table. But they never are, because they 
challenge the right of management to keep their heel on 
our necks in the shops. If we solve that problem, we’ll 
solve many more. The answers are with us in "the shops, 
not in Washington. 

CM robs workers of jobs 

by Felix Martin, West Coast Editor 

The life and death struggle that goes on in the auto 
plants each day is enough to drive a worker crazy. At my 
plant, management is doing everything they can think of 
to drive the workers to get a good audit on the cars. But 
all it means for workers is that GM can eliminate more 
jobs and thus get more commodities with less workers. 

In the stud section of the body shop, management has 
eliminated two jobs and created four 78 speed-up griev- 
ances. Up in paint they have done away with four jobs, 
cutting down on the quality of the finish on the cars. 
These actions go .on continually in the plant. 

Another 1 way the company eliminates jobs is to try 
and encourage workers to work - a double shift of 14 to 
18 hours per day. Ibis is nothing but moonlighting which 
robs another worker of a job. 

It remthded me of one of the causes of the revolution- 
ary war in America— British -soldiers moonlighting and 
taking the jobs from workers in Boston. Crispus Attacks, 
#a Black man, led the bare-handed attack against the 
British in 1770, five years before the actual revolutionary 
war. He was killed in the Boston Massacre. 

What we are witnessing today is the drive of the 
capitalist managers to the absolute development of capi- 
tal. It is enslaving all of us. It is living insanity. The 
government is on the one hand taxing workers to get 
more money to create non-value producing jobs. Chi the 
other hand, the corporations are forever eliminating 
workers at value-producing jobs with mere speed-up and 
more machinery. '' 

In truth, only the workers themselves can stop this. 
When an individual stands up and s'ays “hell no,” he or 
she finds other workers are alongside, saying the same 
thing. Management has a problem in dealing with this. 
1 The capitalist system is trying to turn workers into 
things, into commodities, just like what we produce. But 
we aren’t commodities. We are workers who can think, 
who- don’t want to be just labor power for others. 
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10 years after 1967: losing ground 


On the 10th anniversary of Detroit’s explosive rebel- 
lion which erupted in July 1967 and reached a peak in 
racial and class unity, we can ask some questions and 
make some assessments. What is new, and what is 
unchanged? What was said, and what has been done? - 

We use Detroit as the reference point because what 
happened there is much the same in other urban areas 
experiencing similar outbreaks. But Detroit represents 
a high point in the sense that, unlike the earlier revolts 
in Watts and many other cities where the confrontation 
was sharply Black vs. white, in Detroit it was Black 
and white together, attacking not only the racist police 
but also exploitative business places— regardless of the 
color of the owner. It was race and class — the working 
class-on the move. 

While the messages in the marches, picket lines and 
boycotts were often ignored, if not openly opposed by 
federal, state and city governments and the rest of the 
corporate rulers of society, there was no mistaking the 
impact of the smoke signals that sunk the message 
home: Freedom now! End all racial discrimination in 
education, employment and opportunity! Equality for all! 

TURNING IT AROUND 

From city councils, state legislatures and Washington 
D.C., frightened politicians promised action. “We’re 
gonna turn it ’round” became the slogan of every 
politician seeking office— Black and white. New com- 
mittees were established, made up of white politicians, 
corporate leaders and hand-picked Blacks, to create 
programs designed to remove the evils of discrimination. 
What is absurd is that those who were responsible for 
creating the conditions that led to the revolt were 
entrusted to solving them. 

The result is that the burned out areas are still 
vacant. Fire-bombed business places along major streets 
are still boarded up and empty. Instead of rebuilding 
the city to provide decent housing for the poor Black 
and white residents most seriously affected by the ’67 
rebellion, we have instead the substitution of a glorified 
$700 million high-rise barracks in downtown Detroit called 
Renaissance Center, which serves only to sharpen both 
racial and class conflicts*. 


Housing and Urban Development (HUD) got into 
the act — and left a trail of corruption and scandal, with 
realtors reaping huge profits and saddling Blacks trying 
to escape the ghettos with impossible mortgages to pay. 
In HUD’s wake there are hundreds of thousands of 
empty homes in the cities, boarded up and partially 
destroyed eyesores. As one worker put it, “HUD has 
done more to tear down the city than any riot ever did.” 

Instead of realizing the ideals of the civil rights 
movement which were inspired by the philosophy of 
equality for all, there are a few Blacks who have been 
permitted to join the exclusive ranks of the capitalist 
rulers. As for those who still have illusions that the 
answer lies in the voting booth, there are the examples 
of Detroit’s Mayor Coleman Young, UN Ambassador 
Andy Young, the Black caucus members in Congress— 
and a whole host of others' who have sold their Black 
revolutionary birthright for a mess of capitalist political 
pottage. Others who would like to “make it” there include 
the likes of former “revolutionaries” like Eldridge 
Cleaver, Stokely Carmichael, Tom Hayden and Jerry 
Rubin, who’ve gone over to “work in the system” to 
change it. 

CHANGE FOR WORSE 

This is more ridiculous now than it was during the 
’60s, because the only concrete changes have been for 
the worse. This can be seen not only in the continuing 
unemployment, inflation and growing international crises; 
it is ominously clear in the new offensives taken by the 
Nazi parties, Ku Klux Klan and other right groups, as 
well as recent Supreme Court decisions upholding sen- 
iority against affirmative action policies, segregated sub- 
urban housing, segregated education and discriminatory 
employment practices. Another vicious example of the 
reactionary movement is reflected in the murderous 
attack by Chicago police against Puerto Ricans demon- 
strating for freedom here as well as in Puerto Rico (see 
article, p. 6). 

Despite the deepening crisis, nobody has emerged 
of the stature of Rev. Martin Luther King. Certainly none 
of the Jesse Jacksons, Ralph Albemathys, Barbara Jor- 


dans or Shirley Chisholms can possibly reflect the revo- 
lutionary aspirations of the Black masses from their 
positions of privilege and compromise with the system. 

The fact is, nevertheless, that never has the passion 
for freedom been greater among the masses of the 
people, and especially the Blacks. Perhaps there is no 
new “King” because we in the U.S. have historically 
gone beyond the point where his theory and practice 
can be effective. However, the area of his last concen- 
tration, the uniting of the Black and white working 
class for action, which he was striving for when he was 
assassinated in Memphis during the sanitation workers’ 
strike, is more urgent today than ever before. 

What is clear is that the experiences of Black and 
white workers in the shops, mines and mills have 
revealed the inability of their so-called labor leaders , to 
reflect their aspirations for a total change in society. 
This transformation of society, and only this, can carry 
through the great revolutionary ideals and practices 
set in motion so powerfully in the ’60s, and remains as 
the most critical task today. 
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HUMAN RIGHTS 

South Africa? Russia? Vietnam? All 
these places and more, far and near, are 
guilty, but the nearest, most senseless 
denial of human rights is right here in 
the factories of America. The companies 
continue to use cancer-causing chemicals 
with the full knowledge of the federal 
government, the AMA and company of- 
ficals. Yet, any worker who dares to, 
speak out is a “troublemaker” and will 
be harassed and even fired, because the 
unions have outright sold-out the work- 
ers. 

Chemical Worker 
Los Angeles 

• * * * 

I’D like to see Jody Powell “explain” 
Carter’s appointment of William Sullivan 
as Ambassador to Iran, in light of Car- - 
ter’s much-publicized concern for 
“human rights” Here is Sullivan’s 
“human rights” record: He personally 
directed the choice of targets for bomb- 
ing ip Laos, which included villages of 
no military value whatsoever. He helped 
make -Laos the most heavily bombed- 
country in the history of aerial war, and 
when questioned by the 'Senate Foreign 
Relations Subcommittee withheld the fact 
that the U.S. was conducting extensive 
operations in Laos. As Ambassador to 
the Philippines since 1973, he has con- 
tinued to push American military and 
business interests with a blatant disre- 
gard for any human rights. 

Now Carter wants to send him to Iran, 
where there are thousands upon thou- 
sands of political prisoners; 200 were 
executed last year alone; and widespread 
torture exists. But not a word on this 
from Carter. It is clear his concern for 
“human rights” is highly selective. 

Disgusted 

Detroit 

• * $ ❖ 

Last year, when a group of Black 
youths attacked whites at Cobo Hall, it 
was a big scandal. The media sent out 
a nation-wide alarm about “gang war- 
fare,” and the Detroit News published, 
illegally, the names of many minor-age 
Black 1 youth with a veiled invitation to 
vigilante-ism. We still have the youth 
curfew. . 

Last week when 300 white youths- went - 
on a rampage at Belle Isle Park, attack- 
v 


ing isolated Blacks with chains and bats, 
it was only briefly reported by the news 
media. 

.No-one in the city government or big 
civic groups has uttered a word about it. 
That’s how unequal human rights are 
here. 

This is why it was so important when 
Black newscaste* Beverly Payne resigned 
after Channel 2 gave a “respectable” 
interview to the head of the American 
Nazis a day or so before the attack. She 
recognized how ugly and dangerous the 
stuation really is. 

Marxist-Humanist 

Detroit 


THE NEUTRON BOMB 


Buried in the $10.2 billion public works 
bill before Congress are funds for the 
final development of an “enhanced radTl- 
tion warhead” (ERW), or neutron bomb. 
A neutron bomb is an atomic weapon: 
but instead of a giant explosion, its det- 
onation creates a prolonged and intense 
neutron radiation which kills humans, 
animals, and plants without destroying 
property or contaminating it with radio- 
active fallout. 

The Army says it wants the . neutron 
bomb to protect western Europe from a 
WdfPkaw Pact invasion. Obviously, our 
corporate rulers would like to repeat the 
butchery of WW I and II without de- 
stroying their enormous European capi- 
tal investment: but why should the 
Russians play this game? An ERW is an 
atomic weapon, and the logical reply to 
one is an atomic bomb. But though it is 
useless tactically, the new warhead— 
supposedly developed for the Army’s 56- 
mile-range Lance missile — will fit quite 
nicely on a new strategic weapon, 'the 
cruise missile. Russian civil defense 
would be useless against it: their blast 
and fallout-proof shelters are three to 
four feet under ground, but intense neu- 
tron bombardment can penetrate three 
to four feet of lead! 

The neutron bomb frees the planners 
of nuclear genocide from their one pre- 
viously insoluble problem: the nemesis 
of a world-destroying blanket of radio- 
active fallout. 

Future target? 

•: V - -s’ Oucago 
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GAY RIGHTS 

At a disappointingly-small (200 peo- 
ple) Gay Pride Week rally June 19, David 
Krumroy, editor of Metro Gay New*, 
pointed out that Anita Bryant’s campaign 
really got off the ground right after the 
U.S. Supreme Court ruled that the seri- 
ous physical injuries inflicted on two 
Black youths by Dade Co. public school 
teachers was not “cruel and unusual 
punishment.” 

A gay man said that despite a shift 
from political confrontations to “build- 
ing the gay community,” support for 
gay rights had come from elsewhere— 
like from some traditionally-homophobic 
Jewish organizations. The internment of 
homosexuals in Nazi concentration camps 
has been almost completely written put 
of history, although thousands, forced to 
wear pink triangles as Jews wore yellow 
stars, died in Nazi camps, and the U.S. 
helped to shunt survivors right into men- 
tal institutions instead of releasing them 
when the war ended. 

Supporter 

Detroit 

• 

THE BLACK STRUGGLE 

Graduation day at South Boston High 
was marred by some ugly racist inci- 
dents. Seven adult whites were arrested 
and the activities were canceled. The 
high school became an armed camp, 
with 150 cops assigned to patrol the 
school. My suspicion is that these new 
incidents are being cooked up by the 
South Boston Defense League and other 
racist groups to keep the community on 
edge. The school board elections are 
coming up and racial peace will hurt 
the election chances of the Hicks ma- 
chine. ; r 

College Student 
Boston 

* * * 

When Andrew Young made the state- 
ment that Sweden was as racist as the 


New York borough of Queens, he caused 
quite a howl of protest from all the poli- 
ticians and middle class residents of 
Queens. All the Black people I talked 
with, however, agreed with Young. One i 
young sister said, “Have these people j 
forgotten about Forest Hills, which 
fought against low-income housing, or 
that Queens is the only borough with 
its very own KKK chapter?” A young 
brother said, “What he should have said 
is this whole country is racist.” But they 
all added a question: What are Young, 
Carter, and all of these so-called leaders 
doing about it? 

Black Activist 
New York 

* * * 

The gains that Blacks made on campus 
during the unrest of the late 1960s are 
being cut back. Black Studies has be- 
come nothing more than a facsimile of 
any other subject taught on campus. The 
few Black professors and instructors are 
becoming as conservative as their white 
counterparts, or else are being denied 
tenure. 

' Black Activist 
Oakland 


THE STRUGGLE CONTINUES 

The Harlem House of Commons, joined 
by NOW-NY, recently picketed the Amer- 
ican Home Products office building over 
that company’s discrimination against 
women and minorities in employment, 
upgrading and working conditions. .The 
billion-dollar industry manufactures An- 
acin, Woolite, Easy Off, Neet, Gulden’s 
and many other products. It has a long 
history of discrimination and is not im- 
proving. As it was two days after the 
Supreme Court decision on seniority 
which rolled back the clock on employ- 
ment discrimination, one picketer re- 
marked that we have nothing left to fight 
with except our feet. I 

Picketer 
New York ] 
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TWO WORLDS 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Author of PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 
and Marxism and Freedom 

I 

The first of the four tasks the new Communist Party 
Chairman, Hua Kuo-feng, set for China for 1977 was 
“to deepen the great mass movement to expose and 
criticize ‘the gang of four.’ This is the central task.” (1) 
In its prefatory note to the speech, Peking Review 
stressed that “1977 will be a year in which we shall 
smash ‘the gang of four’ completely.” 

SMASH, SMASH, SMASH 

It is not that Hua’s speech to that point needed any 
further emphasis, as he devoted no less than eight of 
the 14-page speech at the Second National Conference on 
“Learning * from Tachai on Agriculture” to that one 
point. Furthermore, point two, “to strengthen Party 
building,” likewise turned out to 'be a vilEfication of the 
four former leaders — Wang Hung-wen, Yao Wen-yuan, 
Chang Chun-chiao, and Chiang Ch’ing who is alleged 
, to have been the ringleader who had taken advantage 
“ of being Mao’s wife to mislead 800 million Chinese, 
lo, these many years. 

Here is how he wound up the whole of the speech 
and thus the two remaining tasks — “to learn from 
Tachai” to strive “to push the national economy for- 
ward,” and finally “to study conscientiously and well the 
works by Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin, and Chairman 
Mao’s works”: “Immediately after smashing the ‘gang 
of four’, the Central Committee adopted a decision on 
the publication of the Selected Works of Mao.” Hua 
then singled out .from the new Volume V — actually 
writings from 1949 to 1957 — “Chairman Mao’s brilliant 


(1) Peking Review, January 1, 1977. It is also repro- 
duced in China Quarterly, March, 1977. Evidently this 
conference on “Learning from Tachai in Agriculture” 
was followed by another “Learning from Tachai in In- 
dustry”, and there Hua projected no less than “10 more 
oilfields to be built.” Manchester Guardian, 3/22/77, 
“Brave New Targets of Hua” by John Gittimgs. 
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work, On the Ten Major Relationships (2) which is “to 
guide all” in the fight against Russian revisionism and 
“the smashing of the gang of four.” 

The way Hua edited that volume, especially that 
“brilliant” article, Ts a tale unto itself, to' which we will 
return later to see if there is any connection whatever 
between Chiang Ch’ing and this article which supposed- 
ly will aid us in “smashing the gang of four.” Here, in- 
stead, it is necessary to start “at the beginning” — 
1962 — the year that Chiang Ch’ing singled out as so 
crucial that she very nearly dated the “Cultural Revolu- 
tion” at that time, adding only as an afterthought, that, 
“of course, the real” beginning was the summer of 1966, 
since that is when “the masses” began the Cultural 
Revolution. 

Now, what was so crucial about 1962? I don’t mean 
its significance insofar as the annals of Chinese Com- 
munist history, which record 1962 as the Socialist Edu- 
cation Campaign. I mean its significance for Chiang 
who felt very much discriminated against and under- 
estimated in her own right rather than just the wife of 
Mao. 

CHIANG CH’ING AND THE TALE SHE TOLD 

It is true that when she begins her story — “Let me 
dissect myself before you” — Chiang starts with her 
childhood and details all her suffering. The “true story” 
Is also that she was a revolutionary long before she 
came to Yenan, and married Mao. And once she became 
the dominant force >in the arts during the Cultural 
Revolution, she wrought vengeance on those Communist 
leaders who hadn’t given her her due in the 1930s. 

But what predominated all her actions and ambitions 
was to be a leader in Mao’s eyes, and in 1962, for the 
very first time, Mao permitted her to draft a policy state- 
ment on the arts known as May 16th Circular (p. 304). 
This, then, becomes the year her sett-development 


(2) China Quarterly, March, 1977, carries both On the 
Ten Major Relationships, as edited by Hua and thus now 
the- official version of the Mao Tse-tung speech of' April 
25, 1956, and a comparison of it and other versions by 
Stuart R. Schram.., 

"Comrade Chiang Ch’ing by Roxane Witke, Boston, Little, 
Brown and Co., $15. Pagination below is to this volume. 


reaches the high point from which what Mao was later 
to call her “wild ambitions” took off. So much so that, 
much as she knows and believes Russia is the enemy, 
the Sino-Soviet conflict which predominated those very 
years — 1960-1964 — plays a subordinate part to her never- 
ending preparations for what would, four years later, 
become her zenith: “The Great Proletarian Cultural 
Revolution.” 

Unfortunately, that is. true not only for Chiang but 
(Continued on Page 6) 


WHO WE ARE 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year 
of the Detroit wildcats against Automation and the 
Montgomery, Ala. Bus Boycott against segregation 
— activities which signalled new movements from 
practice, which were themselves a form of theory. 
News & Letters was created so that the voices 
from below could be heard, and the unity of worker 
and intellectual, philosophy and revolution, could 
be worked out for our age. A Black production 
worker, Charles Denby, is the editor. 

The paper is the monthly publication of News 
and Letters Committees, an organization of Marxist- 
Humanists that stands for the abolition of capital- 
ism, whether in its private form as in the U.S., or 
in its state form calling itself Communist, as in 
Russia and China. The National Chairwoman, Raya, 
Dunayevskaya, is the author of Philosophy and 
Revolution and Marxism and Freedom which spell 
out the philosophic ground of Marx’s Humanism 
for our age internationally, as American Civilization 
on Trial concretizes it on the American scene. In 
opposing this capitalistic, exploitative, racist, sexist 
society, we participate in all freedom struggles 
and do not separate the mass activities of workers. 
Blacks, women and youth from the activity of 
thinking. We invite you to join with us both in the 
freedom struggles and in working out a theory of 
liberation for our age. 




9 Views 


INTERNATIONAL 
WOMEN'S YEAR 

At the Chicago IWY conference, the 
; only workshop that had anything to do 
with IWY was “Women: A New Force 
for World Change.” The best speaker 
was a teacher from Curacao who told of 
how on her tiny island, there is a wom- 
en's liberation movement. The women 
teachers get less pay than the men, and 
less still if they are married. Thousands 
are unemployed, yet the women get to- 
gether and help each other. Her speech 
was one of the few moments when the 
reality of women’s lives entered into the 
conference. 

WL-N&L Participant 
Chicago 

* * * 

At every conference I go to, they sep- 
arate the Black and other minority wom- 
en from participating by pushing uis aside 
into workshops— our own little ghetto. 
At the Michigan IWY conference, it was 
even more insulting. They called the 
workshop “Double Burdens,” as though 
being a Black woman, or Latina, or Na- 
tive American, was only a hardship, and 
not our great history and experiences. 
Some of the workshop discussion was 
good and dealt with concrete problems. 
But it would hfive done the whole con- 
ference good to be there and hear it 
directly, instead of having everything 
watered down into “resolutions.” 

WL-N&L Participant 
Detroit 

« * « 

The best speaker at the “International 
Women’s Workshop” at the California 
IWY meeting was a Nigerian woman, a 
teacher, because she stuck to today’s 
crises and realities. She spoke about how 
women’s problems are different in dif- 
ferent parts of Africa, -and different also 
from women’s problems in the U.S. The 
jobs here that are traditionally “women’s 
work,” like nurses and secretaries, are 
“men’s jobs” in Africa. She always stayed 
with questions that related to- labor, and 


the intellectual’s role in confronting 
these very basic “problems of the peo- 
ple.” 

WL-N&L Participant 
Los Angeles 

• 

THE BRITISH SCENE 

The economic crisis here may seem to 
be easing due to thd" false hopes of riches 
from North Sea oil (the most expensive- 
ly obtained oil in the world), as well as 
hopes that the unions can be misled again 
by wage standstills made under the guise 
of the “Social Contract.” But unemploy- 
ment doesn’t show any , signs of falling. 
Any increase in business activity is ser- 
viced by increased productivity from 
existing labor rather than employing 
new people. The economy and the polit- 
ical system here 'are decidedly shaky. 
They can’t stand any big knocks. 

Hyde Park Socialist 
London 

* * * 

About 150 people were arrested last 
week" over a strike at Grunwicks that 
has lasted for ten months. The police 
have been brutal and tried to limit the 
picket tp six persons but more than a 
thousand from all over Britain took part 
June 17. At the early stage, three Cabinet 
Ministers joined the picket. About 117 
are actually on strike, mostly immigrant 
workers. It is a fight for trade union 
representation and improved conditions. 
The Scottish miners have announced they 
are sending help. 

Harry McShane 
Glasgow 

* * * 

- Editor’s Note: As we go to press, we 
learn that despite a police request to 
limit their number now to 500, over 2800 
pickets showed up June 24 at Grunwicks 
film processing plant to support the 
workers there. The mostly Asian women 
want the company to recognize the union 

— APEX — they have voted for. Police 
arrested 2® pickets, following a week of 
clashes between police and strike-sup- 
porters. 


PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 

The Chicago Women’s Liberation Union 
(CWLU) officially died this last week. 

It was one of the oldest existing women’s 
liberation organizations in the country. 

It died of lack of membership brought on 
by lack of interest and lack of relevancy. 
CWLU’s “Outreach Committee” viewed 
Black and Latin women only as warm 
bodies to fill out the thin ranks, not as 
people who have ideas about what direc- 
tion CWLU might move in. I think its 
death means that women are looking 
other places for an organization that can 
help break down the division between 
doers _ and thinkers and see that women 
are more than just force. 

Feminist 

Chicago 

* * * 

Your paper is very interesting because 
it acquaints us with new aspects of the 
American way of life. Ideologically I 
may disagree in some respects, but the 
important thing is that N&L exists as 
an expression of an anti-establishment 
movement from below that one seldom 
hears. 

New Reader' 
London 

£ * ❖ 

I would like to see more coverage of 
conditions existing in as many aspects 
of daily living as possible. The letters 
from students are especially informative 
and interesting. I would like to see the 
statement “Who We Are” printed with 
down-to-earth objectives of N&L, and an 
explanation of what is meant by a “Marx- 
ist-Humanist” and what is meant by 
“revolution”. Recently a parent in my« 
area condemned a very innocent, infor- 
mative, low-key school-student-subscribed 
paper that criticized the National An- 
them, for being difficult to sing, as being 
a “Marxist rag!” Most people have no 
understanding of what Marxism involves. 

Subscriber 

Missouri 

a Si « 

I think N&L needs to add its voice to 
the other voices from below, to more 
clearly take sides in the debates over 
what changes have to be made in so- 
ciety. After all, there are contradictory 
and antagonistic voices even among us 
down on the bottom. For example, not. 


only were the Hungarian workers in 1956 
saying no to the bureaucrats, but in 
addition some workers were saying 
“Nagy (the liberal bureaucrat) will save 
us,” whereas others were saying “No 
(to Nagy) — we must replace the whole 
system of bureaucrats by our own coun- 
cils taking power.” 

R. L. 

Cincinnati 

* * # - . • 

Everybody in the world seems to be 
talking about “Workers’ Control” with- 
out saying precisely what they mean. I 
find it very understandable that women 
and Blacks are bothered by the concept 
if it is understood as a re-creation of the 
medieval guild system, with each union 
having control over employment, hiring 
and firing, sale of products and profit, 
etc., rather than as a means of assuring 
that workers will not be exploited by any 
form of capitalism. 

“Workers control” is also used to de- 
scribe limited worker co-management 
schemes in West Germany, Sweden and 
Yugoslavia, and is often watered down 
still further to mean having a union rep- 
resentative on a Board of Directors or a 
profit-sharing plan. 

If we can avoid being utopian in the 
process, I think we should work out what 
workers’ control really means to Marxist- 
Humanists. It would make it easier to 
discuss the question with people who are 
unemployed or concerned about union 
complicity in discrimination. 

, N&L Commttee Member 

Flint 

. * * * 

Dialectics of Liberation has been very 
useful to me in helping me grasp the 
first section of Philosophy and Revolu- 
tion. I plan to reread the book now. I’d 
also like to use Dialectics of Liberation 
to write a critique of bourgeois sociolo- 
gy’s theories of social movements and to 
construct a more useful framework for 
understanding past, present, and future 
social movements from the viewpoint of 
those who make the movements rather 
than those who seek to crush them. 

Student 
' Rostra 

Editor’s Note: For a list of N&L pub- 
, locations that record the forces of revolt 
from below and from theory, see P- 6- 
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Chiang Ch'ing in post-Mao China 


TWO WORLDS 


(Continued from t*age S) 
for her professor-biographer who had five years to re- 
search something she certainly knew before she ever 
started, and yet we get not one whiff of the serious 
theoretical debates of the Sino-Soviet conflict when Mao 
first began to challenge Russia, not just for Sinification 
of Marxism, but for world leadership. Yet it is this, 
this precisely, which preceded the Cultural Revolution, 
was its leitmotif, and without which it is impossible to 
understand the changing global relations that, at one 
and the same time, made it possible for Chiang to 
exercise influence as Mao’s health was failing, and, 
while he was still alive, led to the beginning of the end 
of Chiang’s- reign. 

MALE CHAUVINISM 

Instead, we get a sort of Chinese version of Roxane 
Witke on male chauvinism. Male chauvinism surely is 
rife in China and Chiang suffered from it at various 
times, even as all suffered from Chiang’s philistinism. 
Shouldn’t the author have been more perceptive as to 
the reasons why Chiang herself did not attribute what 
she considered her overly-long march to power to male 
chauvinism? What point was there to interpreting 
Cbiang’s competitiveness with Mao as “teaching the 
Chairman not only to love her as a woman, but also to 
respect her as a political figure not to be monopolized 
by any one man” (p. 449)? And what, exactly, does the 
phrase, “not to fee monopolized by any one man” mean 
at a time when the author does make clear that the 
measure Chiang thought she was creating was nothing 
short of “eventually changing the nation’s life”? 

A more objective and sharper picture of some of 
Chdang’s history emerges from two photographs (among 
the series following p. 220) than from the lengthy, dis- 
torted story of a distorted life. Both are from the 
decisive years of the War of Liberation, 1947-1949, after 
Chiang Kai-shek bombed Yenan to smithereens, and Mao 
began the final march to power. One shows Chiang as 
a young soldier following Mao in that march. (She was 
also a' “political instructor” to the People’s Liberation 
Army.) The ether is a picture of Chiang as clearly 
more than secretary to Mao, although Mao himself was 
later to denigrate the role of secretary. (3) It Was a 
most productive period in Mao’s life as he both fought 
and theorized on a guerrilla war and the perspective he 
saw for the new society he meant to build and called 
“New Democracy.” 

(3) The Wan-sui documents report a speech by Mao 
in March, 1964, which says: “On the Current Situation 
and Our Tasks was spoken by me in 1947. Some one 
transcribed it and it was revised by me. At that time 1 
had contracted a disease whereby I could not write . . . 
But if you never take the initiative and rely on a secre- 
tary, it is just Kke having a secretary assume your 
responsibility for leadership work.” (Miscellany of Mao 
Tse-tung Thought, H, p. 338). This is the speech Chiang 
was so proud of taking down “word for word.” 

Cal. Sochi Science conference 

Nevada City, Call. — The Union of Marxist 
Social Sciences (UMSS) held its sixth annual 
conference, over Memorial Day weekend, on the 
themes of “The Role of the Intellectual in Work- 
ing Class Struggles” and “Socialist Strategies in 
the 70s.” 

The conference included some 400 participants, most- 
ly students, but only four Blacks (including two from 
News and Letters Committees) and a few Chicanos. 

Various forms of Maoism were pervasive, but many 
people were new, uncommitted to any group, and open 
to ideas of Marxist-Humanist philosophy and its relation- 
ship to organization. The real back-and-forth develop- 
ment c.ame in the workshops. Many of the topics and 
presentations were academic and abstract, but the par- 
ticipation of people new to Marxism — mostly women — 
helped to change this atmosphere. 

We in News and Letters organized, or were panelists 
at, three workshops, including one on “Hegel, Marx and 
Revolution.” Because there were almost no workshops 
planned on women and very few women speakers, we 
organized, on the spot, a workshop on “Women as a 
World Revolutionary Force.” 

The sexism was evident when only two men joined 
with 20 women participating in this workshop. The dis- 
cussion emphasized that women are not recapitulating 
the same vanguardist forms that- male revolutionaries 
were involved in, and many recognize that organization 
must be grounded in Marxist philosophy as' well as the 
movement of minority and working women. 

The third workshop organized was on, “Frantz Fanon 
Ttnd American Black Thought,” and the response again 
reflected the tremendous separation along race and sex 
lines within the Left. Ours was the only workshop on 
the Black question, attended by only a handful of whites. 
Nevertheless, those who did attend joined in a compre- 
hensive discussion of recent African events, and were 
invited to participate in the work on our new pamphlet, 
“Frantz Fanon and American Black Thought.” 

— Eugene Walker 
West Coast News and Letters Committees 

(A copy of theN&L leaflet on ‘‘The Responsibility of 
Intellectuals,” developed for the conference, may be 
obtained by sending a stamped, self-addressed envelope 
to News & Letters, Box 29174, Los Angeles, CA 90027.) 


When one considers that it was after those two 
decisive years, followed also by what is called “incog- 
nito” work in .land reform and -marriage reform, that, 
as her health failed completely and she was shuttled 
between hospitals in Peking and Moscow, she was 
stripped in 1951 of all her posts, one must conclude that 
there is a greater tale against Mao as male chauvinist 
than ever there was against Chou Yang in the 1930s 
upon whom Chiang wreaked her vengeance. 

Again, it was not a bourgeois feminist but a great 
•revolutionary writer and feminist— Ting Ling— who dared 
challenge Mao directly both in Yenan and in the 1950s, 
and who summed up the fate of those leaders’ wives 
in a single phrase, “Noras who came home.” (4) 

(To be concluded next issue) 


(4) Ibsen’s Doll’s House enjoyed popularity in Japan, 
and the heroine Nora who slammed the door on house- 
wifery was used by Ting Ling in her piece on Inter- 
national Women’s Day, “Thoughts on March Eighth”, 
where she saw wives of leaders as cruelly taken ad- 
vantage of as they became “Noras who return home.” 
The best pamphlet on Ting Ling, Purged Feminist was 
issued in Japan (Femintern Press, Box 5426, Tokyo). 
When -American feminists who themselves suffer from 
Maoism (issue anything by her, as one feminist journal 
published in Chicago (Signs, Autumn 1976 issue) did, 
the “explanatory” note is disgusting as they try to con- 
clude that, though right, Ting Ling was nevertheless 
evidently wrong, or untimely, or whatever. 

Puerto Rkans inarch for freedom 

Chicago, 111. — Three thousand Puerto Rican 
youth exploded in a two-day rebellion in Hum- 
boldt Park, June 4-5, in anger and frustration at 
high unemployment and continued police harass- 
ment of the Puerto Rican community. Two 
youths. Rafael Cruz and Julio Osorio, were shot 
and killed by police. 

Once a year, the city sponsors a Puerto Rican Day 
parade ir the Loop. The parade this year was held on 
June 4. On the same day, a bomb exploded outside the 
office of the President of the Cook County Board of 
Commissioners and down the hall from Acting Mayor 
Bilandic’s office. The FALN, a Puerto Rican terrorist 
group, took responsibility for the bombing. 

A young Puerto Rican woman who had participated 
in the parade told me, "What we were all so angry about 
was that the newspapers and television tied the parade 
to Puerto Rican Independence Day, which it isn’t, and 
kept trying to link the riots with the bombing. 

“But you could tell nobody was fooled, because dur- 
ing the parade, people were chanting, ‘Paradad hoy — 
hambre todQs los dias!’ ” (Parade today— hunger every 
day). Even though the city hadn’t wanted the parade to 
have anything to do with freedom, either here or in 
Puerto Rico, people shouted, “Despderta Borieua, de- 
fiende lo suyo,” (Wake up, Puerto Rican, defend what 
is yours), and sang many independence songs. 

A week later on June 11, 1,000 people marched from 
Humboldt Park to the Loop. They were angry that the 
city thought they could be quieted by a promise of 380 
more summer youth jobs. They -were angry that both the 
city and the media had listened only to the so-called 
community leaders and angry at the unmatched racism 
of the CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 

The Chicago power structure is using the FALN 
bombings as an excuse to suppress what they fear even 
more, the reason, activity and courage of thousands of 
unemployed youth who were willing to battle the police 
for two days. 



Fight to save Indian Center 


by Shainape Shcapwe 

I have recently talked with some people from the 
Grand Traverse Bay Area Indian Center here in Michi- 
gan, who are involved in a real struggle to keep the 
center open and to expose problems of Native people. 

Right now, the center is in danger of being closed 
because its funding agency, the Northwest Michigan 
Human Services Agency, is threatening to severely cut 
back funds for the center and audit expenditures in 
retaliation for the agency’s board of directors. 

The people- working at the center succeeded in get- 
ting a retired Air Force colonel off the board by proving 
that the only effective thing he had done was to raise 
his own salary by $6,000 a year, while reducing funds to 
the agency. They are also demanding that a majority of 
board members be community members, or at least pov- 
erty people interested in solving some of the problems in 
the community. 

The first is the problem of sterilization of Native 
women. Some women have been sterilized without their 
knowledge and some have agreed to it because they were 
threatened with having welfare cut off if they refused. 

The second is the area of employment. Some em- 
ployers in the area simply state that they will not hire 
Natives at all. Native Americans are the largest and 
only minority in that area (with the exception of migrant 
workers during the summer) and yet there is not one 
Native in the court or social service system. 

Another area of deep concern is Native children be- 
ing removed not only from Native homes, but taken out 
of the Native community entirely. Some have been sex- 
ually molested in foster homes, and some have been 
placed on farms where they have been made to do hard 
labor that farmers don’t ask their own children to do. 

After they began circulating this position paper, the 
center and its staff came under a lot of police surveil- 
lance and harassment. Four staff members were arrested 
within three weeks, and a lot of trouble was made oyer 
minor things 

The center has appealed to the U.S. Civil Rights 
Commission but has been toQd tha| there is nothing 
they can do. But the best thing about this struggle h*»s 
been that the Native people the program is designed to 
serve have really come together and been the most ac- 
tive — even in giving testimony when it meant they might 
be in danger themselves. 

Some who have never been involved before came out 
to fight to have the colonel removed from the agency’s 
board and to keep the center open. The government has 
tried its usual divide-and-conquer tactic by offering a 
little money to several different groups, hoping that they 
would fight among themselves. 

The center is sponsoring a Unity of Cultures Pow 
Wow to demonstrate the feeling the community has for 
keeping the center open. It will be held July 8-10, in 
. Traverse City, at the lower field of the junior high 
school at Silver Lake and Franke Road. To obtain more 
information, or to send much needed finds, write to: 
Joann Koon, Director, Grand Traverse Bay Area Indian 
Center, 94ft E. 8th St., Traverse City, Mich. 49684. 
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U S. students protest South Africa connection 


by Peter Wermuth 


Massive student protests against university involve- 
ment with corporations investing in South Africa recently 
swept three University of California campuses. 

The complicity of universities with corporations in 
collusion with U.S. imperialist policy has not- changed 
one bit since the issue gained national attention in the 
anti-war movement. The University of California alone 
has $1.7 billion invested in companies like Exxon, Dow 
Chemical, IBM, Goodyear, and ITT, all of whom would 
lose much Should the South African regime collapse. 

At the Santa Cruz campus, 401 demonstrators were 
arrested on May 27 after occupying a campus building 
to protest the university’s holdings in 37 corporations 
with investments in South Africa. 

At the Davis campus 20 students were arrested at a 
similar protest the same day. And 200 students staged a 
two-hour sit-in at Wheeler Hall at Berkeley, demanding 
an end to the South African connection. 

' A week later, hundreds rallied at Berkeley and close 
to 1,000 students attended a teach-in. The university cops 
arrested 58 students who sat in Sproul Hall after the 
administration refused to promise an end to the link with 
South Africa. 

The issues in the University of California protests, 
though centered on the campus links to the Vorster 
regime, also involve cutbacks in minority enrollment and 
in course offerings, primarily in Third World Studies. 

The Berkeley students were angered by the recent 
California Supreme Court ruling that Allen Bakke, a 
white male, was denied his constitutional rights when 
not admitted to .the Davis campus medical school, while 
minority students with lower scores were allegedly let in. 

Increasing .student activity showed itself nationwide 
in demonstrations against minority enrollment cuts and 
college links to repressive regimes abroad. At Michigan 
State University, 250 marched to protest the University’s 
$348,000 film contract with the Iranian government. Stu- 
dents demanded that the college not “produce propa- 
ganda for a repressive regime.” 

University of Minnesota students demonstrated out- 
side a meeting of the Board of Regents; University of 
Wisconsin at Madison students occupied the office of the 
chancellor, and 250 students demonstrated at Cornell 


BLACK-RED VIEW 


by John Alan 

Ezekiel Mphahlele, the Black South African novelist 
now living in -exile in the United States, has authored an 
illuminating book on African- American poetry and cul- 
ture, entitled, Voices In The Whirlwind, (published by 
Hill and Wang). 

To this writer, this book is very enlightening because 
Mphahlele has attempted to deal, in an incisive way, with 
some of the nagging problems that African-American 
intellectuals have been discussing in seminars, symposi- 
ums, and articles ever since the Black Power movement. 
Notable among these problems are: what is the relation- 
ship of African-American poetry to the African-American 
mass conflict with white oppression? Is there a “'Black 
aesthetic”? By what standards should it be criticized? 

But before Mphahlele begins to touch upon these prob- 
lems, he lets the reader know that he does not think that 
poetry, or even culture, is central to solving the conflicts 
which African-Americans and Africans are engaged in, 
and that “politics does not need a cultural self-assertion.” 

This attitude toward culture in general, and poetry in 
particular, is at variance with that segment of African- 
American thought which has long emphasized the cul- 
tural differences between Black and white Americans, 
along with its advocacy that we must nurture apd de- 
velop African-American culture as the main strand in 
the conflict against white oppression. 

POETRY’S LINK TO STRUGGLE 

Although Mphahlele gives a secondary role to culture 
in the struggles fosr liberation of oppressed peoples— and 
sometimes nto role at alii, as in the case of the Senegalese 
school of “Negritude” — he isn't opposode to culture. He 
recognizes that poetry and other elements of culture are 
manifestations of the human expression that all individu- 
alis and people possess. What Mphahlele set out to do is 
remove the veil of mystery that surrounds culture, in this 
case poetry, by establishing its relationship, via the poet, 
with the Black struggle for liberation in the United States. 

After Mphahlele shows the reader that there is no 
mystery about poetry and that poetry is just another way 
of expressing human-emotions, by putting words in a 
certain juxtaposition so they objectify human feeling and 
passions and thereby impart to them a deeper meaning 
or understanding, he demonstrates that df poets are sin- 
cere in what they say — particularly Black poets in 
the United States, and Africa, and the Caribbe an — they 
must remove any private emotional barrier between 
themselves and the masses in conflict. This theme is re- 
iterated in these essays, and "Mphahlele is sharply critical 



Students sitting in at Sproul Ha ll'on Berkeley campus 
are arrested on June 20, as hundreds outside also protest 
University of California’s reactionary stand in the Bakke 
case and its corporate investments in apartheid South 
Africa. 

University — all protesting university connections with 
South Africa. 

Precisely because many of these protests center on 
South Africa, where the youth are challenging the whole 
rotten apartheid regime, many campus protests are de- 
veloping beyond single-issue protests, and are confronting 
the very form of student life on campus. 

Thus, students occupied an administration building at 
the University of Colorado, to force the administration 
•to grant credit for summer remedial courses. Rhode 
Island School of Design students protested an administra- 
tive appointment made without any student input. 

While we will have to wait for the start of the fall 
term to see a continuation of this wave of protest, the 
past months have shown that European students aren’t 
alone in forging a fresh start at a new student movement. 

'Voices in the Whirlwind' 

of any “theory” or “practice” of poetry that relegates 
its concern solely to form and structure, to private sym- 
bols, or to a coterie. 

The poet’s voice, in order for him/her to be meaning- 
ful and purposeful, must become a public voice, and if 
this is not the purpose, or if this fails, then the poet be- 
comes a “disinherited mind.” 

Mphahlele extensively compares a number of African- 
American poets to see how they measure up to this con- 
cept. He takes long looks at poets such as Gwendolyn 
Brooks, Leroi Jones (Barraka), Claude McKay, and the 
Black Power poets, Samuel Allen, Larry Neal, etc. Ex- 
amples of Claude McKay’s poems are used to show how 
much more formal the poets of the Harlem Renaissance 
were than the poets of "the Black Power period. 

This lack of formality, he concludes, is due to the 
“urgency of our times.” The poets of the Black Power 
period were saturated with the feeling that “it was the 
final conflict” and a new world was about to be born — 
a feeling that reverberated throughout the American 
Black world. It was these poets, Mphahlele, believes, who 
were close to the building of a “Black laesthetac” because 
of the conscious adaptation of the everyday language of 
the people, but its impact was only gained in oral pre- 
sentations, with the added dimension of diction and 
nuance. 

Mphahlele is of the opinion that we have arrived at a 
Black point of view in this country, and not at the de- 
velopment of a Black aesthetic. And, if we do arrive at 
a concept of Black aesthetics, it could only come about 
by struggle and what he calls a “tough ideology.” Too, 
the birth of a Black aesthetic in the U.S. would pro- 
foundly restructure the aesthetics of the entire country. 

But he sternly warns that any idea of an aesthetic 
around a fetish like Islam or Christianity would be a dis- 
aster, because by inference, the real originator of an 
aesthetic, the masses of people in action, would be left 
out. This inference could be extended to what Mphahlele 
defines as “African Negritude,” because it is a “fetish 
movement” of African elitists who only converse with 
themselves and their European counterparts, and it has 
no basis for the “second revolution.” 

Finally, to quote Mphahlele, “Poetry is not going to 
help us resolve social conflict. But through it we are 
going to see ourselves as we are and perhaps as we want 
to be; through it we are going to recite to one another 
our own selves. Especially when it is a chorus of voices 
we are listening to. That is really aM we can hope ^for — 
a - . self-realization.” 


Soweto youth actions increase 

Detroit, -Mich. — The anniversary of the June 16, 
1976 upheaval in South Africa has seen renewed anti- 
apartheid activity. Vehicles carrying workers to and 
from Johannesburg, commuter train rails, roads into 
the cities, liquor stores, schools and police stations have 
been targets for masses of Black youths. 

On June 16, the beginning of the three-day moyrn- 
ing period for 618 killed last year, many . Johannesburg 
employers saw only 60 percent of the workers show up. 
Black schools were empty. And white students at the 
University of Witwatersrand participated in a nation- 
wide vigil. 

In the face of preachings about new conciliatory 
means of control was the police practice of killing 11, 
wounding 44, and arresting over 400 — almost all teen- 
agers — while in the same week, the U.S. pledged no 
support for majority rule if it includes immediate one- 
man, one-vote- representation. 

The boldest move for freedom yet happened when 
hundreds of Black students slipped into the heart of 
Johannesburg and converged outside the police complex, 
where they clenched fists in Black power salutes, 
shouted slogans and sang freedom songs. 

Their signs included demands that arrested Soweto 
Students’ Representative Council leaders be released, 
references that those killed last year were youths, and ; 
condemnations of schools in apartheid South Africa as 
“education for slavery.” * 

SF gays battle reaction 

San Francisco, Cal. — I went to a meeting 
called here right after the Miami vote against 
gay rights. Over 300 people, gay men and women, 
packed the hall to form a group called Save Our 
Human Rights, in response to what was uni- 
versally felt to be the beginning of a reactionary 
attack against the gay movement. 

But it seems like the gay movement is coalescing 
and growing stronger, too. The night the Miami vote was 
announced, 5,000 people poured into the streets in the 
gay communities in San Francisco, and every night since 
then there have been spontaneous rallies and marches. 
The general feeling at this meeting was that people’s 
backs are against the wall — this is a life-or, -death battle, 
and if the right wing succeeds in San Francisco, there 
will be no place else to go. ■■■'■■.]■■ ' 

Various immediate activities were planned, including 
demonstrating In front of the Catholic cathedral to pro- 
test their part in Miami’s vote, and picketing a clothing j 
store chain that fired a gay employee in Miami the day 
after the vote. One important action was to support a 
lesbian mother in Oakland who had her children taken 
away by the court, simply because she is gay. 

I believe this spontaneous coalition is indicative of 
the advanced stage the gay movement is in now. But how 
fragile this alliance is was also shown in its early stages. 
The gay women at the meeting, who were vastly out- 
numbered by the men, several times had to call attention 
to the sexism in some of the men there. 

The gay women proved by their presence that they 
understood the need to unite with m$n in this struggle, 
but their patience will be sorely tested if the men don’t 
understand the need to fight sexist Attitudes integral 
with the fight for human rights. 

Another weak point I saw was the lack of straights. 
Whether the Left doesn’t want to recognize gay libera- 
tion. or considers these efforts as “misdirected,” I don’t 
know. But the fact is that Bryapt’s crusade is not, a ; • 
one-woman religious cause. It is a reactionary move-' 
ment backed by major ultra-right organizations in this 
country. The sooner the Left realizes this and supports 
the gay movement, the faster the total counter-revolu- ' 
tion can be stopped. 

— Chris Norwell 

Carters phony 'human rights’ 

New York, N.Y. — When I hear President Carter* 
talk about human rights I ask myself, “Who is he trying 
to fool?” 

He will never mention Nicaragua, Paraguay, Puerto 
Rico, Guatemala, Chile, or other Latin American nations 
whose peoples are exploited, dehumanized and demoral- 
ized by U.S. -installed governments and military regimes. 

Carter will not mention how- the large mass of indige- 
nous peoples and workers of these nations are actually 
prisoners, not allowed to determine their own destiny. 

But many of my Latin American brothers and sisters 
are not aware of the true situation in their native home- 
land. Being Puerto Rican, ami born and raised in New 
York, I know how easily a “New York Rican” can be- 
come “brain washed.” Recently, a “hip”, “progressive” 
New York-based Latin magazine implied that Puerto 
Ricans should live up to an image of partying and slick 
dressing. 

As Puerto Ricans are a young people averaging 19 
years in age, we should strive for knowledge of our own 
existence and conditions, first and foremost. Too many 
in the U.S. are not aware of the atrocities executed 
against their own fiesh and blood. 

The youth, whq themselves are imprisoned by the 
horrible conditions in urban slums, and the workers, who 
are themselves exploited everyday, must toe made aware 
of the fact that their relatives are waging a war against 
U.S. imperialism. It is time that we mainland Latinos 
join the struggle. — Esteban Gonzalez 
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(Continued from Page 1) 

did the same, endorsing each step of the company’s 
convoluted path to its eventual “victory.” Despite the 
fact that Steelworker members and their families were 
among those being poisoned by asbestos, former USW 
President I. W. Abel personally assured Minnesota offi- 
cials that “if you don’t go along, the company will take 
it out on our members.” 

Everywhere the rulers’ policy has been to demand 
a unity of positions between the companies and the 
unions, and to force a wedge between environmental 
protestors and workers, insisting that their interests are 
mutually opposed. In fact, Karl Marx proved the oppo- 
site over 100 years ago, concluding that “capitalist pro- 
duction develops technology, and the combining together 
of various processes into a social whole, only by the 
sapping^ of the original sources of all wealth — the soil 
and the laborer” (Capital, Vol. I, pp 555-556, Kerr edi- 
tion). Today we ate witness to . the destruction of the air 
and water as well. 

The truth is that the environment most affected by 
the ravages of the capitalist mode of production is the 
environment at work, where workers experience the 
actual conditions of . death and life in the plants, mines 
and mills of America. Every week brings new revela.- 
tions of deadly poisons and conditions in American shops, 
as well as never-ending reports of deaths from “indus- 
trial accidents.” It is obvious to workers that the gov- 
ernment’s Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion (OSHA) cannot, or will not, do anything serious 
about it. In its six years of existence, OSHA has only 
set legal exposure standards for 17 of the more than 
20,000 toxic substances to which American workers are 
subjected. 

.Many of these substances are proven causes of can- 
cer. Even where standards have been set, they are 
uselessly weak, or unenforced. Daily, 250,000 asbestos 
workers are exposed to cancer-causing fibers under 


OSHA maximum allowed levels now considered ten. 
times too high. As a result, they suffer rates unique in 
the world of a rare cancer known as mesothelioma. 

Doctors have found lung cancer in coke oven work- 
ers at a rate 250 percent higher than the national aver- 
age. Yet OSHA standards for coke oven fumes are known 
to be far too low. Stricter standards were abandoned 
when the steel industry claimed they were too costly, 
and the USW did not object. New struggles over lead 
and benzene exposure levels are now underway. 

In every industry, workers have found that com- 
plaints to. OSHA go long unanswered, and even longer 
entangled in red tape, while workers are killed or crip- 
pled. Rank-and-file miners, terming many OSHA policies 
“worthless,” have taken health and safety grievances 
into their own hands, going out on wildcat strikes. In 
the recent UMW presidency election, they forced every 
candidate to declare his support for every local’s right 
to strike over conditions (see article, p. 3). 

The coal miners have not been alone in their solid- 
arity and creativity in fighting for health and safety. 
New forms of struggle are appearing everywhere, es- 
pecially in Black, Brown and Red America, which in 
this racist U.S.A. experiences the worst conditions on 
environmental dangers. 

BLACK, BROWN, RED AND WHITE 

• In California and Texas, Chicano farmworkers 
fighting for union recognition and first contracts have 
demanded control over chemical sprays used as ferti- 
lizers., or in weed and insect control. They want the 
use Of such deadly chemicals as parathion stopped. 
New discoveries about the effects of a chemical known 
as dioxin, used in herbicides and described as “perhaps 
the most toxic small molecule known to man,” make 
their fight even more urgent. A dioxin accident last fall 
has made one Italian town uninhabitable. 

• In North and South Carolina, Black and white 
textile workers, from unorganized as well as the few 


organized Shops, formed a Brown Lung Association, to 
demand help for the victims of that cotton dust disease, 
and to see to it that future textile workers will not 
suffer as they did. They have made this issue a critical 
part of the organizing drive at J. P. Stevens and Can- 
non Mills. 

• Native Americans, whose economic and spiritual 
life is so seriously and completely integrated with the 
natural world, have been among the most inyentive 
fighters against environmental destruction. Cheyennes in 
Montana are fighting the strip-mining of their reserva- 
tion by coal companies, including the nation’s largest — 
Peabody Coal. Thirty-six Cheyennes went to Arizona to 
see what strip-mining had done to Navajo and Hopi 
lands there. Before .the trip, quite a few of the delega- 
tion backed strip-mining. When they returned, one mem- 
ber said: “Now, I think you have 36 Cheyennes who will 
take up guns to keep mining off the reservation.” 

• Ojibways in Western Ontario, fighting pulp and 
paper companies which have dumped incredibly high 
levels of mercury into area lakes, have reached across 
the entire world to establish a relationship with victims 
of the only comparable mercury mass poisoning case in 
Minamata, Japan. The resulting publicity sparked “dis- 
coveries” of mercury poisoning all across Canada. 

Capitalism has evidently reached a new stage — or 
rather, a new foul depth — when it is very nearly pos- 
sible to say that its watchword of “production for pro- 
duction’s sake” has been transformed into “destruction 
for destruction’s sake.” There is quite literally no spot 
on earth which remains free from its ravages. And 
neither is there any force for revolution which has not 
been engaged in the fight againsf the destruction of 
health and safety. When the students and others who sat 
down at Seabrook are united with Native Americans, 
miners and other workers in this struggle, we will have 
taken an] important step toward ridding ourselves of a 
system which has plainly lived far too long. 


JUST OFF THE PRESS: SPANISH EDITION OF PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION-see p. 12 


Draft perspectives thesis, 1977-1978: 
TIME IS RUNNING OUT 


Introduction: the Neutron Bomb and 
Dehumanized Thinking 

So crises-ridden is our world that no country, 
not even the mightiest giant of all — U S. im- 
► perialism — has been able to get out of the reces- 
sion, incoming "recycled petro dollars" and fan- 
tastic new weaponry expenditures notwithstand- 
ing. At this very moment — although the world 
is not at war and the global "peace" military ex- 
penses are $350 billion, and rising! — still each 
slight economic upturn swiftly turns into a "pre- 
mature cyclical downturn." 

The unconscionably high unemployed army 
has become a permanent characteristic of de- 
crepit capitalism. And it is so overwhelming a 
phenomenon among youth — unemployment is no 
* less than 50 percent to 60 percent among Blacks, 
Latinos and other minorities in the teeming ghet- 
toes of Harlem. Brooklyn, the Bronx — that even 
r reporters hostile to the "looting" that occurred 
when the lights went out in New York, July 13, at 
9:34 p.m., were forced to call attention to the 
unending unemployment and unceasing poverty, 
even as compared to 1965, when the lights last 
went out in New York. And as staid a publication 
as The New York Times entitled a report on the 
New York uprising on its commentary page, 
"Time Is No Longer Running Out; It is Gone." 1 
(See our lead article, p. 3). 

Capitalism has obviously reached abysmal ul- 
timates when such contradictions tearing at its 
system become very nearly "secondary" com- 
pared to the death-ray-type of new weaponry 
touted both from the White House and the Krem- 
lin. 

Nothing in Hitler's Germany, from the "sec- 
ret weapon" with which Hitler threatened world 
destruction, to the actual genocide he practiced 
within his domain, is any match for the actual 
military technology now in the hands of the super- 
powers, U.S. especially. What dehumanized crea- 
ture could compete with the super-scientist-mili- 
tary-industrial complex of State Planners which 
'dares describe a bomb as "clean" because, 
1 though this neutron bomb can mass kill by radia- 
tion it leaves property intact! 

Nor is this dehumanized thinking character- 
istic only of the powers-that-be. While fear has 
dulled the senses of some of the "New Left" so 
that they are willing to reduce Marxist philosophy 
of liberation to a gabfest about "tactics," the ex- 
treme Right think-tank in a famous French uni- 
i versify calls its anti-Marxist, anti-Socialist, anti- 
left views the "New Philosophy" because it is so 
"total" that it describes capitalists approving of 
detente as having "capitalist bodies with Marxist 
t heads." 2 


(1) Interestingly enough, the report on the “Op-Ed” 
page of the ^-Sunday New York Times, 7-17-77, was by 
one who teaches African studies — Clayton Riley. 

(2) The “Barbarism with a Human Face” calling itself 
“The New Philosophy” by its guru, Bernard-Henri Levy, 
hails from the same famous university that produced 
Althusser in the early 1960s, and in the mid-1970s had 
produced this Solzhenitsyn-inspired elitism with the ex- 
Althusserite. Andre Glucksman, who now calls Solzhe- 
nitsyn “the Shakespeare of our time.” Their works have 
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To think that one can laugh off the latest 
appearance of retrogression by such supercilious 
remarks as, "You can't refute a joke", 3 is to allow 
one's senses to be dulled while shaking off the 
revolutionary intellectuals' responsibility for un- 
furling a Marxist banner that would unite phil- 
osophy and revolution and thus lay the ground 
for a new society on truly human foundations. 
Time would indeed be running out not only ob- 
jectively but subjectively, were we to bow to an 
attitude that would accept a "lesser evil" — as 
if state-capitalism calling itself Communism is 
the only alternative to decrepit private capitalism. 

Marx's Humanism expressed itself unequiv- 
ocally also on the question of time when it defined 
'.'Time" as "space for human self-development." 
The very urgency of time's "running out" de- 
mands concreteness on all matters, subjective as 
well as objective, beginning with facing the alien 
reality as is, as rooted in economic crises and in 
political crises. The lunatic fringes feel thoroughly 
at home in these crisis-ridden times, as witness 
the brazen, open appearance of the KKK and the 
Nazis joining forces in anti-Semitic and ant i- 
* Black pogroms in Georgia, in Ohio, in Chicago. 
The fact that militant counter-demonstrations 
stopped them in their tracks does not mean they 
will not reappear — especially when the very day 
before the lights went out, the President at his 
press conference spoke out so vehemently against 
abortion rights and showed such indifference to 
the poor and to segregated education. 

I. The Sick Economy 

That this, the fifth post-World War II reces- 
sion", is so hard to come out of, has brought the 
capitalists themselves face-to-face with the 
reality, that the overriding fact of present day 
capitalist economy is stagnation. Thus, the only 
two "healthy" economies in the West — the U.S. 
and West Germany — are in an investment 
slump. Thus, the mightiest, the U.S., which is 
experiencing a 5 percent growth, is finding it is 
barely keeping up with population growth, that 
is to say, it is at a standstill. 

The answer the capitalist ideologists them- 
selves give to the question "Why Does a 'Healthy' 
Economy Feel So Bad?" 4 is that there has ac- 
tually been a fundamental structural transfor- 
mation of the U.S. economy. First, the longest 
period of stagnation since the late 1950s demon- 


not yet appeared in English, but a preview of them can 
be read in The Manchester Guardian, 6-26-77, “Despair- 
ing Voice of France’s Lost Generation,” by Walter 
Schwarz. As against this critique, the “Le Monde” sec- 
tion of the 7-10-77 issue of Manchester Guardian pub- 
lished a panegyric by Philippe Sollers. 

(3) The author of'the statement is Regis Debray (The 
Manchester Guardian, 6-26-77). 

(4) New York Times, Sunday, 7-10-77, Section 3, “Bus- 
iness and Finance.” 
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strates these hard facts: (1) slower growth, (2) 
lower investments, (3) higher unemployment, and 
(4) hard-core inflation of 6 percent as against the 
1-2 percent inflation characteristic of most of the 
1960s. Moreover, this "hard-core inflation" is 
actually hot what-it is, but what it is hoped it will 
be brought down to. It is true we are no longer in 
the two digital inflation of 14.6 percent rise in 
1974, and 13.5 percent, in 1975, but we are not 
too far behind the 9.3 percent inflation of last 
year. 

Secondly, and inseparable from that pivotal 
"investment drought" even when there is some 
growth, is the rise in energy cost which means 
that, along with the rising cost of automated 
equipment, too much value is invested, compared 
to labor productivity, when so little living labor 
is being used in production. The capitalists may 
not be ready to "agree" with Marx that the 
supreme commodity, labor-power, is the only 
source of all value and surplus value, but they 
do see that there is such a decline in the rate of 
profit compared to what they consider necessary 
to keep investing for expanded production, that 
they are holding off — so much so that now their 
ideologists are saying low investment is by no 
means a temporary factor that the capitalists 
would "overcome" with the next boom. There is 
to be no next boom. Y 

Thirdly, they* on the one hand, keep complain- 
ing about the workers', especially the young 
workers', attitude to labor — "the blue collar 
blues" 5 — and, on the other hand, admit that, 
with a massive 34.1 percent youth unemployment, 
the very survival of the capitalist system is in 
question. 

It was not only an academic — the serious 
bourgeois economist, Simon Kuznets — who, ever 
since the end of World War II, maintained that 
the "emergence of the violent Nazi regime in one ' 
of the most economically developed countries of 
the world raises grave questions about the insti- 
tutional basis of modern economic growth — if 
it is susceptible to such a barbaric deformation as 
a result of transient difficulties." 6 It was a high 
Western governmental leader, Giscard d'Estaing, 
in 1 977 who questioned the survival of the capi- 
talistic system. Solzhenitsyn-inspired, retrogres- 
sionist intellectuals complain that capitalism has 
seen the emergence of a "strange siren whose 
body is Capitol and whose! head is Marxist." 

But governmental statistics show good cause 
for those capitalistic headaches: the biggest in- 
crease in poverty since 1959 occurred in 1975 
and has persisted. No less than a rise of 10 per- 
cent in the number of poor, totalling now 25.9 
millions, are below poverty level. That means that 
no less than 12 percent of all Americans had an 
income of less than $5,500 annually. 

When this pervades the richest country in the 
world, consider the irony that a famous Trotsky- 
ist economist is so bent on selling us state-Capital- 
ist monstrosities as "not yet fully fledged classless, 
that is, socialist societies: the USSR, the People's 
Republics of Eastern Europe, China, North Viet- 
nam, North Korea and Cuba," that he perverts 
Marx in his greatest theoretical work. Capital, as 
allegedly holding that, without an unemployed 
army, "capitalism cannot survive." 7 As we 
(Continued on Page 2) 


(5) See Foreign Affairs, January, 1977, “A Troubled 
World Economy.” 

(6) Simon Kuznets, Postwar Economic Growth. See also 
his Capital in the American Economy. 

(7) See Ernest Mandel’s Introduction to the new Eng- 
lish (Pelican Marx Library) edition of Marx’s Capital, 
as well as his analysis “A Hesitant, Uneven, and Infla- 
tionary Upturn” in Intercontinental Press, 11-29-76. 
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Students show their rage as police shoot tear gas at mourners leaving a church in Soweto in June. 


(Continued from Page 1) 

wrote, "The point is that, even if one didn't wish 
to accept our analysis of state-capitalism as the 
total contradiction, absolute antagonism in which 
is concentrated nothing short of revolution, and 
counter-revolution, one would have to admit that 
the totality of the contradictions compels a total 
philosophic outlook . . . Therein is the genius of 
Marx who, though he wrote during a free enter- 
prise, private property, competitive capitalii s era, 
saw that, instead of plan vs. market chaos being 
the absolute opposites, the chaos in the market 
was, in fact, the expression of the hierarchic, des- 
potic plan of capital at the point of production. 
'Materialism' without dialectics is 'idealism', 
bourgeois idealism of the state-capitalist age." 8 

Such Marxist revisionism, like anarchist total 
rejection, not just of "vanguardism", but of all or- 
ganizational forms (See Part III), can only make 
room for outright retrogression that has yet to 
complete any of the revolts and near revolutions 
that have spontaneously arisen in the movement 
from practice these past two decades. 

II. Political Crises (Sino-Soviet Conflict 
included) in Our Age of State-Capitalism 

The Plenum Call, in recalling past Middle 
East crises and wars, including the critique of the 
UN Resolution "Zionism is Racism", pointed to 
the tentacles of U.S. imperialism globally: 

. . . Take but a single paragraph from our 
very first critique of the UN Resolution on 
"Zionism is Racism" and you will see what 
the REB had in mind 'for opening the discus- 
sion as of today on the question of the total- 
itarian agency proposed for Energy and how 
that relates U.S. imperialism's hand from the 
Middle East to Africa: 

"In fact, detente or no detente, B1 bomber 
or no B1 bomber, does not mean the U.S. will 
stop its imperialist drive. Or that the U.S.'s 
imperial hand will not be present in Angola. 
Or that it has forgotten the Arab Mideast oil, 
or Israel. In this, the over-riding goal of U.S. 
imperialism, whether it acts 'for' Israel and 
threatens Mideast oil kingdoms with invasion, 
or the opposite, 'capitulates' to them and 
pressures Israel into concessions, is but one 
thing. It has no intention whatever of letting 
the, world's main energy source run out of 
total control of American oil companies." 

With that in mind, it is necessary to take a 
second look at the latest and most volatile spark 
to yet another Middle East war that the electoral 
victory of the extreme-right Likud produced. 
Nothing more reactionary has occurred in Israel, 
then called Palestine, since the Likud leader, 
Menahem Begin, led his terrorist organization, 
then called Irgun, into the perpetration of an Arab 
massacre in Deir Yassin. Just as the genuine 
Jewish revolutionaries, then fighting for indepen- 
dence from British imperialism, considered Begin 
a racist counter-revolutionary (though both were 
fighting Britain for a new homeland for the Jews), 

(8) “Today’s Global Crises, Marx’s Capital, and the Marx- 
ist Epigones Who Try to Truncate Ijt and the Under- 
standing of Today’s Crises” (The Political-Philosophic 
Letters of Raya Dunayevskaya, No. 9-10, Dec. 15-30, 
1976). This, as -well as the Special Editorial, “Carter 
Recreates Sedative for Nuclear Proliferation and Ec- 
onomic Crises,” (News fk Letters, June, 1977), : e con- 
sidered integral to the Perspectives, 1977-7F 


so now the Jewish masses must fight him to the 
end. . ■ 

No illusions can be entertained such as are 
now being fed by the daily press, that supposedly 
power will soften the Likud's aims to prepare Is- 
rael for another holocaust. With sober senses, the 
truth must be faced: 

frothing could better have fed the most ex- 
treme factions in the PLO that oppose Israel's 
very right to exist than Likud's victory. And no- 
thing could have been thought up by the most 
rabid anti-Semites that would have been more .. 
provocative than Begin's appearance at the ultra- 
rightist Camp Kadum in the Israeli-occupied West 
Bank of Jordan, near Nabulus, the very place 
where most militant Palestinian anti-Israeli dem- 
onstrations have taken place. If that was Men- 
ahem Begin's very first action as soon as he 
smelled victory, what can he have in store for the 
Israeli masses other than war? 

Since the fratricidal Lebanese war, nothing so 
heated up the volatile situation as that extremist 
victory in Israel which showed that state-capital- 
ism there, as everywhere, has as little use for its 
laboring masses as for the Palestinian masses. 
The retrogression is on every front, from attitude 
and preparations for war over occupied territories 
to the backwardness in attitude to women and 
education. At the same time, the U.S. is looking 
at the Arab potentates to see if they could not as 
well protect "Western" rights in the Middle East. 

It brings the situation as close to war as it has 
been since 1973. 

There are already signs of restlessness in labor, ( 
especially rank-and-file, since Menahem Begin 
is as anti-labor toward Jewish workers as he is 
politically and globally reactionary towards the 
Palestinians. Here too, however, the U.S. is sure 
to play its most reactionary role. In the errotic 
tilting back and forth ever since the 1973 war — 
made even more ambivalent with Carter's speak- 
ing out of both sides of his mouth when he meets 
Arab potentates and when he meets Menahem 
Begin — there is only one thing'that is clear, and 
that is that U.S. imperialism's aims come first 
and last, with no in-between. 

% No one can possibly know when the final con- 
frontation, the nuclear holocaust betweer) the two 
superpowers — U.S. and Russia — for single 
world control, will explode. One look at the latest, 
tiny, decolonized country — the Republic of 
Djibouti — and one can easily see that, even be- 
fore the new independence flag was raised, not 
only were the countries in the immediate region 
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— Ethiopia, Somalia — looking hungrily at it, 
but the super-powers as well. Russia, in this case, 
was ready to align with the most reactionary mili- 
tary regime in Ethiopia to have a foothold from 
where if can meet both the challenge of Arab 
potentates and the beady eyes of the U.S. and 
Western imperialism. In a word, even the little 
value of Djibouti's "national economy" is dis- 
regarded as the strategic geography is looked at 
for control of the Red Sea. 

Gone are the mid-1950s and early 1960s when 
Westerh Europe deluded itself that with its econ- 
omic growth in that decade, it could outdistance 
the U.S. Gone is Mao's China's illusion that the 
superstructure (especially his Little Red Book) is 
superior to any new weaponry. 

For that matter, gone also is Russia's delusion 
that because it is catching up with the U.S. in 
military might, it can make that be the economic 
superpower U.S. alone has. By now, so wobbly is j 
the foundation of global capitalism that the global | 
titan itself, U.S. capitalist imperialism, has to 
fight for its life against its own masses. Black < 
especially. The ideologues themselves have begun 
s u b s t i t u t i n g "balance of weaknesses" for 
"balance of terror", which was supposed to fee , 
what w|ll keep us from the final holocaust. 

. '. ■! i - ....... .■/ ?,■ ■■ ■. ■: 

The serious capitalist ideologues know that it 
is impossible indefinitely to "stabilize" the shaky 
system as the two nuclear giants keep girding for 
the final holocaust, and the North-South "im- 
balance" finds no "adjustment." That message 
came through loud and clear from the latest in- 
conclusive conference between the industrially de- 
veloped countries and those technologically less 
developed lands. Which is why not only U.S. "dip- 
lomats" who worked for detente with Russia, but i 
West Europe (especially West Germany) is trying 
to prod the Carter Administration not to be so . 
"naive" as to let the crucial detente with Russia 
come unglued over some abstract "human rights" i 
issue when everybody knows that there is no lack 
of violation of human rights in each of their own , 
domains, the U.S.'s most of all as it collaborates 
most profitably with all counter-revolutionary 
regimes, from Chile to South Africa. 

Even so totalitarian a regime as Russia can 
ask — and this time be listened to because that 
is a question it is correct on — — "How can pne 
pose as a champion of human rights and at the 
same time brandish the neutron bomb that 
threatens the lives of millions of people . . . 
(What) revolts the reason and conscience of man- 
kind must evoke a feeling of delight among the 
'lovers of man' in Washington." 

Naturally, the fact that Russia calls itself 
Communist cannot possibly eliminate its oWn 
class, state-capitalist class, nature, either in its 
exploitation of its own proletariat, or in the many 
crises that beset it as it competes with "the 
West," which now includes Japan as honorary 
member. But that is not what prompts Western 
Europe to prod the U.S. to cool off on the question 
of "human rights." Quite the contrary. What 
worries them is fear of revolution in their own 
-countries; none has ever forgotten Paris, May 
1968. Because that is so, they are trying to buy 


(Continued on Pace II) 
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Congressman 
Diggs and 
corruption 

by Charles Denby, Editor 

The papers exposing the plight of Black Detroit 
Congressman Charles Diggs, Jr., have been saying he is, 
broke and in debt. The Black community has not been 
too concerned about it, although some Black leaders 
have tome to his support. 

About 15 or 20 years ago, his father said that the 
Diggs organization, which was a number of luneral 
establishments, was worth one-and-half million dollars. 
The community is asking how Congressman Diggs could 
throw away in such a short time, all the wealth that his 
father had accumulated and left him, » 

The Black community says there is so much corrup- 
tion in Washington, from the highest office to the low- 
est, that absolutely nothing has been resolved about the 
Achilles heel of American capitalism — Mum. inis 
is the reason why ' some Black leaders, though well 
aware of Diggs’ high living, have come to his defense. 

BLACK AND WHITE CORRUPTION 

Congressman Diggs supposedly doubled the salaries 
of his staff, and they in turn turned over their raises 
to him to pay off his debts. But as one Black said, some 
of the white congressmen are hiring women who cannot 
even type and putting them on their staff just for sexual 
purposes. 

The truth of the matter is Congressman Diggs 
would never have gotten elected to Congress if it wasn’t 
for the Black vote and his father’s reputation. The UAW 
leadership tried to defeat Diggs, but the Black com- 
munity was -solidly behind him. After the UAW could 
not beat him, they got together with him. 

The whole decade of the 1960s, which saw so much 
bloodshed as the masses tried to uproot this racist. 


V. 



Blackout illuminates the crisis of 
New York's poor and unemployed 
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capitalist society, got the powers so scared that they 
thought they better allow some Black voices to be heard. 
They were so scared, even the Ku Klux Klan didn’t 
appear as openly as they do now. 

Even back in the 1940s, when Diggs, Sr. first be- 
came rich, he surely knew enough of the masses and 
their suffering and their revolts — especially in 1943 — 
and workers’ mass strikes directly after World War II 
ended, that he did try to maintain some relationship to 
the Black community. 

DIGGS. JR. IGNORES MASSES 

On the other hand, Diggs, Jr., since he has gone to 
Washington and begun speaking for and representing 
the big corporations, has so far removed himself from 
the Black community and the mass movement that made 
it possible for Blacks to get to Congress, that he has 
accumulated artd cheated a million dollars worth. This 
is chicken feed to other millionaires, but not to the 
unemployed, or the employed on or off relief who 
wonder what has happened and'where did he spend that 
million. 

Meanwhile, President Carter says that rich women 
(Continued on Page 10) 


Time is running out . . 

The Carter Administration’s insanity of daring 
to matter-of-factly test death-ray weapons and neu- 
tron bombs must be stopped by the widest possible 
activity — demonstrations, exposes, analyses and 
, mass protests must challenge and uproot the bar- 
- barism of this racist, sexist, exploitative society. 

Toward this end, we are appealing to you for 
two things at the same time. We again publish the 
Draft Perspectives Thesis for our coming national 
gathering directly in the pages of our paper . . . 
which still remains to be done by any other organ- 
ization. By doing so, we are asking you to join in an 
urgent discussion with- us between now and Labor 
Day, when we meet to concretely work out our 
tasks for the coming year. 

Secondly, but most important, without your aid 
we cannot financially carry out these tasks. We are 
therefore asking you to join us in raising the funds 
we must have to expand our work and see to it 
that the time that is running out is for capitalism, 
and not for humanity. The barest minimum we 
need for a SUSTAINING ORGANIZING PUBLISH 
ING fund is $15,000. 

•” . * * * 

All our work is voluntary. We have no paid func- 
tionaries. The funds are demanded by our organi- 
zational work and includes paying for printing 
our paper and our projected pamphlets, for rent, 
for postage, for supplies. Here are our immediate 
tasks; 


by Kevin A. Barry 

At 9:34 p.m. dn a hot July night, New York 
experienced a total electric blackout. Con Edison, 
which had just stated that a repeat of the 1965 
blackout was “impossible”, claimed that its In- 
dian Point Plant was “struck by v lightning”. 

All over the city the lights and burglar alarms and 
electronic locks went out, and within seconds, thousands 
of Black and Latino youth were racing through the four 
major ghettos of Bedford-Stuyvesant, the South Bronx, 
Jamaica, and Harlem — as well as more “downtown” 
areas such as Times Square and the upper West Side. In 
Times Square someone shouted “we’re all Black now” 
as they headed for the stores. 

LIGHTNING STRIKES TWICE 

If the blackout showed the limits of American tech- 
nological ^organization {the Indian Point facility also 
houses Con Ed’s supposedly “safe” nuclear power plant), 
the massive social eruption by Blacks and Latinos which 
followed showed that the poor and unemployed can also 
“strike like lightning” at the far more vulnerable social 
fabric of American society. 


In the ghettos, the youths, followed by the entire 
community, made the streets and the racist rip-off busi- 
nesses their own. They dubbed it “Christmas in July” 
as they smashed into the stores and took what they 
needed. * 

Shoe stores were a frequent target and many were 
completely cleaned out. A Brooklyn store owner who 
wasn’t hit, nevertheless complained later that there was 
no business because “everybody’s wearing new shoes”. 
Places like the audio centers, “Crazy Eddie’s” and “Leo’s 
Sound Room,” i which advertise heavily over X WBLS 
(“stereo in }Black”) to audiences, few of whom can 
afford their merchandise, were special targets in the 
Bronx, as was a car dealer- ‘ 

On upper Broadway and in the Bronx, banks were 
smashed, possibly because they have become a symbol 
of the red-lining and cutbacks in social services and 


jobs which have been termed the New York “fiscal 
crisis”. The banks, which are now openly running the 
city and telling the elected politicians what to do, kaw 
their outposts in the ghettos come under attack, includ- 
ing one very near to the CCNY campus. 

All kinds of stores were hit in spontaneous, yet in 
many cases, highly organized and orderly fashion. Some- 
times tow trucks were used to pull down the burglar 
gates, and there were often lines, just like at a sale. 
Stores selling TV’s, furniture, clothing, and food were 
the major targets. Sometimes there were so many in- 
volved that the cops just stood and watched. In other' 
more middle-class areas such as the upper West Side, a 
child would often keep lookout while parents or older 
youths would do some “shopping”. 

FOR QUE? 

The Spanish-language El Diario ran the headline 
“Por Que” (Why?) the next day and stressed the high 
(Continued on Page 10) 


. on urgent nppenl! 


• To join with the activity of the elemental 
Black revolt upsurging from Soweto to New York 
City, we propose to publish a new pamphlet, 
Frantz Fanon, Soweto, and American Black 
Thought, by April, 1978. 

• Along with our work in the Womens Libera- 
tion Movement and bur continuing activities with 
working women, from the ARA here to the domes- 
tic workers in Portugal, we have just published 
Sexism, Politics and Revolution in Mao’s China, 
which we want to distribute widely, as a contribu- 
tion to the ongoing international discussion on 
women’s liberation. 

• In keeping with our activities with rank and 
file workers at the shop level, we plan to issue a 
joint British-American pamphlet on. Marx’s Capital 
and Today’s Global Crises, to reaffirm the con- 
tinuity with Marx’s Humanism against the vulgar- 
ism <5f that vision by today’s vanguardists. 

• The new editions of Philosophy and Revolu- 
tion in Portuguese, Spanish, Italian, German and 
Japanese are an expression of a deepening world 
view that a growing number of others share with 
us. As one more expression of our international 
solidarity with the revolt against U.S. imperial- 
ism’s oppression of Latin America, both here and 
abroad, we want to issue a bi-lingual pamphlet that 
will carry both the voices from below and the 
philosophy of liberation that unites all the strug- 
gles for a new world. 
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Filipina nurses' trial— showcase for U.S. racist 'justice' 



Leonora Perez 'and Filipina Narciso. 

Detroit, Mich.— More than 300 supporters of 
Filipina nurses Leonora Perez and Filipina Nar- 
ciso gathered outside the Federal Courthouse on 
July 13 to await the outcome of their trial. Dis- 
belief and shock immediately turned into angry 
protest as a nine- woman, three-man jury handed 
down a guilty verdict, having decided on the flimsiest 
evidence that Ms. Perez and Ms. Narciso were respons- 
ible for several breathing-failure deaths in 1975 at a 
Veteran’s Administration hospital in Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Rampant racism has been a part of the case since 
the death of the patients over a year ago. A former VA 
patient had stated last year he believed there was a 
nation-wide conspiracy of 1,800 Filipina nurses to kill 
patients. In Detroit, after the verdict was anno, need, 
two patients in two different hospitals refused medica- 
tion from Filipina nurses. 

But there has also been a spontaneous and wide- 
spread wave of support for the nurses. On July 17, 800 
people, at least half of them Filipino, gathered in front 
of the Ann Arbor VA hospital to demand justice. Many 
on the VA hospital staff have resigned in protest of the 
verdict and the hospital administration’s complicity in 
persecuting Ms. Narciso and Ms. Perez. 

On July 27, over 600 people — many of them Filipina' 
nurses — demonstrated their support in downtown De- 
troit. One of the speakers at the rally. Bill Loesch, a 
former VA patient whom the nurses were convicted of 
poisoning, said that the nurses were innocent, and in 
fact had saved his life. 

At a meeting of Women’s Liberation-News and 
Letters Committees in Detroit, a spokeswoman for the 
Philippine Nurses Association of Michigan spoke about 

Carter's anti-abortion stance 
hits poor and minority women 

Los Angeles, Cal. — The recent Supreme Court 
decision / against federal funding for abortions, 
with Carter’s approval, has been a racist decision 
from the beginning to end, and as a Black wom- 
an, I would like to speak on the issue. When the 
abortion-funding issue is anti-poor, it is anti- 
minority — against those who are on the bottom 
rung of this incredibly unequal ladder of society. 

There is no doubt that abortion is a reality that can- 
not be ignored jir “outlawed.” But the recent actions of 
the Supreme Court, Congress, and President Carter 
have tried to do just that — - outlaw abortion for Black, 
Brown, Indian and poor white women. 

The lack of funds for decent abortions is, to my 
mind, even worse than forced sterilization. Forced steril- 
ization means the prevention of any future children. But 
what happens when there are no funds for decent 
abortions? What about a mother with lots of mouths to 
feed — who is on welfare, or has an income so low that 
it is not noticeable? What if she has another child on 
the way? s 

Believe me, she will do anything in her power to 
prevent this child from coming into the world, even if 
its at the risk- of her own life — which is highly prob- 
able when future mothers will try to self-abort! This 
means not only the death of children, but the death of 
mothers and children. The idea is horrendous, but it is 
surely a fact. \ 

And this fact does not effect only a few, as many 
daily newspapers are trying to say. This issue is ■ uni- 
versal. On April 3 of last year, 100,000 Italian women 
marched for the right to safe abortions and for a “life 
worth living.” 

The greatness of their thought and action showed 
us the deadly contradiction of the anti-abortion law 
where “the unborn are protected — the living are ex- 
ploited.” The call for a “life worth living” transforms 
the issue of abortion into a multi-dimensional drive for 
a human society — for decent housing, a different way 
of working, new human relations. 

I’m speaking about a certain part of humanity, 
women — in particular. Black women — fighting for a 
“life worth living.” We will rebel against Carter, the 
Congress, and Supreme Court in their racist activities 
which treat women as objects to be manipulated. We 
are not objects and will show that to the Carters of this 
world. 


the verdict and the need for public support for the 
’’nurses: 

“I’m here speaking not only because I’m a Filipina 
and a nurse myself — I’m speakiiig for human rights. 
What Is the effect of this verdict on human rights? 
This blaming of deaths can happen to any hospital work- 
er who was the last one at the patient’s bedside. 

“The nurses will appeal for a new trial. It is un- 
likely to be approved, but with public support, we have 
a chance. We have heard from support groups every- 
where — Chicago, New York, California, Pennsylvania — 
despite the limited news coverage outside Michigan. 

“The Michigan Nurses Association is requesting a 
Congressional investigation. There are plans for a nation- 
wide rally to let the court know that not only are 
Filipinos concerned, but the general American public. 
There has also been a follow-up on the case interna- 
, tionally — in several UN conferences and in' nursing 
groups’ conferences.” 

Your support is the only way Ms. Perez and Ms. 
Narciso will get justice. For more information write to 
the Philippine Nurses Association <PNA), Room 316, 
Fisher Building, Detroit, Mich. 48202. 

— Detroit Women’s Liberation-N&L 

Right-wing packs IWY meetings 

Hawaii 

Kauai, Hawaii — On Friday, July 8, 14 school 
buses, cars, and vans brought 1,700 Mormon- 
women and men to the Hawaii International 
Women’s Year conference. By 6:30 a.m. on Sat- 
urday, the entire auditorium was filled with 
Mormons, and the Mormon men and the police were 
refusing to let anyone else in because of fire regulations. 

The Mormon women were not sent by their men; 
they were brought by them. Evidently the men could not 
trust the women to vote as directed, so a number of 
them accompanied the women — to signal them- when 
to stand up, when to remain seated, when to raise their 
hands- and when to keep them folded. 

The women sat patiently through the opening meet- 
ing, watching the men and obeying their hand signals. 
The strategy of the men at that session was to disrupt 
the preliminary business of setting up the rules for 
running the meeting. 

I asked one of the women why they were voting 
against things that had nothing to do with philosophy 
or policy, and she said, “I don’t know.” But she con- 
tinued voting as she was directed to. I have labelled 
these women zombies because they seemed to be there 
in body only. 

When the votes were counted on Sunday, the advo- 
cates of women’s rights were outvoted on all resolu- 
tions. During the voting, men stood beside women, 
pointing to those names for whom they should vote. 

Even if the conference had gone as planned, it 
would not have been representative of the women of 
Hawaii. There were thousands of Japanese women and 
women of other ethnic groups who could not attend 
because their husbands would not allow them to, and 
many of them do not speak English. In order for the 
conference to have been representative in Hawaii, it 
would have had to be conducted in English, Japanese 
and at least two Filipino dialects. 

— Maggi Soleil 

Montana 

Missoula, Mont. — Montana’s International Women’s 
Year statewide meeting took place July 8-10 in Helena. 
At least here in western Montana, it was predictably 
organized by and spoke only to white, middle-class 
women. f ... 

When I arrived, I found there were 1,000 people 
registered, including 300 men. About 800 of them had 
been organized by the conservatives (Mormon Church, 
John Birch Society, “Right to Life” etc.). They came 
with sheets telling them what to say, how to vote and 
who to vote for. 

Leaders, many male, with walkie-talkies, told them 
where to sit, what workshops to attend, and to yield 
their chairs and microphones to their leaders. In Work- 
shops, chairpersons were elected by majority vote and 
those with opposing viewpoints were sometimes not per- 
mitted to speak, or were shouted down. 

There were 250 of us who knew that if We continued 
to remain in the meeting, we would never make our 
voices heard. We staged a spontaneous walk-out on Fri- 
day, the first day of the three-day conference. From 10 
p.m. Friday to 9 a.m. Saturday, we organized an entirely 
separate conference where all voices would lie heard. ( 

Women from the original IWY organizing commit- 
tee asked that the group return. The vote to return 
passed, and Saturday afternoon many women returned 
to try once again'' to speak. They walked out again 
Saturday night, and the two Native American women 
who had managed to get token elections as alternate 
delegates withdrew their names. 

I feel good only because that power that people 
have when they take self-determination for themselves 
will be an experience and reality the women who par- 
ticipated in the alternate conference will never forget. 

— B.B. 
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women- j 

worldwide 

The October and November, 1976 issues of the 
British feminist magazine. Spare Rib, containing a 
“letter from a South African Sister” in support of 
Soweto youth, and an article on Asian reaction to racism 
in iritain, have been banned in South Africa. 

* * * • 

Four members of the Westside Mothers ^Welfare 
Rights; Organization in Detroit have won their suit in 
federal court to stop public school officials from dis- 
ciplining students by denying them liquids and federally- j 

funded hot school lunches. 

* * * 

A director of the U S. Agency _of International De- 
velopment reported that the U.S. is seeking the means 
to sterilize one-fourth of the world’s fertile women to 
protect U.S. commercial interests in the countries of 
Latin America and in Puerto Rico. He said that scarcity 
caused! by overpopulation could lead to revolution in 
those countries. 

* * * 

Feminists in Japan were disheartened by results of 
the nation-wide Parliamentary elections of July 10, in 
which not one member of the Japan Women’s Party 

was elected. It was seen as an attack on the women's , 

movement and a reflection of deeply-rooted male chau- 
vinism in Japan’s social and political customs. 

* * * 

Several hundred gay men and women, joined by t 

feminists and members of an anti-repression collective, ' 

demonstrated in Paris, June 25, in solidarity with Amer- 
ican homosexuals and against Anita Bryant. 

Women os source of ideas' 
can overcome right offensive 

by Ann Molly Jackson 



The state conferences for the national International ! 
Women’s Year convention to be held this fall, sponsored 
by the federal government and intended as vehicles for • 
women in Democratic Party politics, have suddenly be- 
come battlefields between feminists and reactionaries, j 

An increasingly well-organized right-wing movement J 
— against the right to abortion, against the Equal 
Rights Amendment for women, and against equality for 
gays — has seized the occasions to attack the women’s | 
movement. As a result, the. IWY conferences have had 
trouble passing the most basic resolutions &nd electing 
women's movement delegates for the national conven- 
tion. 

lb Mississippi, five actual Nazis (male) were elected ! 
among the state’s delegates. In Florida, there was such 
fighting and chaos that not one resolution could be 
passed or delegate elected, in Utah, out of 14,000 dele- 
gates (2,000 were expected), 12,000 were Mormons and , 
voted the Church’s anti-ERA, anti-abortion “principles.” 

In New York, 13,000 women came to the IWY con- j 
ference in July, even though it was held in Albany, far 
from New York City, and only a paltry number of j 
scholarships for expenses were given out. Around 3,000 
delegates were right-wingers, but there were also many 
unaffiliated women who had never been to a women’s 
event before. 

A busload arrived from Chinatown in NYC. Many 
working class women came, some from the Congress of j 
Neighborhood Women, and many others who cam? on \ 
their own. A minority coalition, spearheaded by Latina j 
women, was attempted. A large number of women in 
their sixties and seventies were there, as well as women t 
from every corner of the state. 

Due to the structure and purpose of the conference, 
the workshops as well as ballot boxes were battlegrounds j 
for voting resolutions, so, the best talks about what 
really mattered to people were the individual discussions 
held while waiting in line to vote — for six to eight 
hours! (The planners had expected only 3,000 to attend.) 

The. IWY conferences have shown that the right- 
wing is extremely dangerous in its attack on the wom- 
en’s movement. But to me the critical aspect is not 
which side can win at playing bourgeois party politics, 
but the lost opportunities to transform the massive 
gatherings of women into sources of new ideas for the 
women’s movement. 

The huge turnout, at least in New York, means 
that women have not given up hope and are still fight- 
ing, ih spite of the fact that after ten years, things are 
as bad- or worse than ever for the majority of women, 
especially Black and working women. 1 r 

lido not mean that enlistment in IWY conferences 
is all that's needed to change ouY lives for the better. 

. If there is one thing we should learn from the fact that 
women are clamoring to meet together, it is that they 
have ' a passion for philosophy 'and a vision of total 
change in the way we live which cannot be stilled. 


m 

mi 

ge 

iri 

If you have a story, or want to contact 
Ws & Letters Women’s Liberation Com- 
ttees in San Francisco, Detroit, Los An- 
tes or New York, write to the addresses 
the box7on page 5. 
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Legal bureaucracy can't use truthful auto worker 


by Felix Martin, West Coast Editor 
I’ve been a working man all my life, a lot of that 
time in the shop. But recently I got the chance to see 
another part of this bureaucratic monster at work when 
I got called for jury duty for a month. 

Picking a jury seemed like assembling a car. One 
lawyer was trying to build a Chevrolet, while the other 
was trying to build a Pontiac. So they inspect the jurors 
to see whether they are a part which fits their car. I 
must have been a Buick to them both, as I didn’t sit 
on a jury during the whole month. I think it was be- 
cause I insisted on telling the truth each time I was 
interviewed. 

The defense and prosecution attorneys use their 
game plan to eliminate anyone who might go against 
them for any reason. The judge is there to make sure 
that everything goes according to the rules of his or 
her court. Basically this whole game of the judge and 
the attorneys is to make the jury come up with one of 
only two choices — convict or acquit — all according 
to the rules. ' 

I couldn’t see any value in it. It is not the jury 
system I am opposed to, but the tremendous waste of 
life and material going into huge court buildings, 
lawyers, judges, bailiffs and everything else. All of this 
is set up to judge whether or not a worker broke a 


rule of this society. 

How can you make such a decision if you really 
don’t know what this society is about, if you don’t see 
that it is the workers who built this courthouse with 
their surplus value taken from therii in the form of 
taxes. But that same worker ends up breaking some rule 
that has been set, and finds that all the value he has 
produced is used against him. The jailhouse becomes 
the/ dead end for workers. 

Those who serve on the jury also get trapped in 
this game. A Black woman was trying to explain to the 
judge that she didn’t mind sitting on the jury if she 
did not become jury foreman. The judge kept question- 
ing her and she kept saying, “I have to be me.” 

A production worker was trying to explain to the 
judge that his jury duty was up in three more days, 
and he had called his foreman who told him to be back 
at work. The prosecuting attorney kept saying “the 
company won’t mind.” The worker kept saying his job 
would be in jeopardy. The lawyer couldn’t see that 
there is a difference between wage labor and a salary. 

I have done my “patriotic” duty and served my 30 
days. But I don’t feel very patriotic in sitting in on 
society’s games which come off the sweat of my fellow 
workers. I can see that we have to replace this system 
with a new one where these games can’t be played. 


Fires h steel wool plant are ignored by bosses, union, OSHA 


Chicago, 111. — At James H. Rhodes where I 
work, you could get h'urt very easily. They make 
steel wool 'and it burns because of the oil on it. 
As it comes out of the machine, if there is a 
little nick in the knife or the wire it catches 
on fire. 

Hpu have to run over with a hose and four people 
have to get out of the way at the same time. If a gar- 
bage can catches on fire, there is only one way to get 
out. There are about three fires a day. 

The last place the company had' burned down. Once 
the whole front part of the building caught on fire. 
They did not call the fire department even though there 
were boxes of steel wool there. 

The union, an AFL-CIO local, doesn’t do anything. 
The union steward is a guy who’s been there for 20 
years and wants to keep it that way. 

One worker I know was running the machine with 
the foreman standing there. Something -happened to the 
machine and the worker turned it off. The foreman was 
looking right at where the machine was broken, but he 
ordered this guy to go . ahead and run it. The worker 


ran it and then was fired. 

The union steward never went to the office with 
the worker until after he was written up. Then it is too 
late because it’s already in writing in your file. 

I got a skin rash all up my arm from the oil and 
didn’t get any medication. 

When you go on break the supervisor, Pat Calla- 
ghan, is always around. He wants to make sure he hears 
what anybody says about him. He even brought in a 
guy with a stop watch to time people on their 15-minute 
break. 

I think the company owns the people from the 
Occupational Safety and Health Administration (OSHA). 
If they are walking around and see a fire start, they 
don’t say anything. But the minute a worker takes off 
his glasses or something, they are right there saying he 
did something wrong. If your K heels are over an inch 
high, that’s something they complain about. If you’re 
wearing any ’jewelry, they tell you about it. You get 
three chances and then you’re fired. For all this we get 
$3.28 an hour to start, and after six months a whole 
$3.68. 

i — Rhodes worker, day shift 


FROM THE AUTi 






Fleetwood 

Detroit, Mich. — We worked ten hours at Fleetwood 
on the hottest day of the summer. The plant was run- 
ning out production before changeover, so we had no 
limit on hours under the “voluntary” overtime part of 
the contract. Working in that heat was inhuman, espe- 
cially in the paint shop. All the company did to improve 
conditions was to offer free drinks off the lunch wagon. 

On other hot days, so many workers stayed off the 
job that the company had to shut down production after 
four hours. The day it was 102 degrees, the company 
got some workers from the day shift to work a double 
shift and kept production going all ten hours. 

As far as a walkout goes, many workers remember 
the firings after last year’s walkout. Ten workers still 
haven’t got back on the job. But on that last hot day, if 
we had stayed away, there would not have been pro- 
duction. 

— Second shift worker 


to return to work beginning with the day shift on July 
22, and said they would negotiate the reinstatement of 
the fired workers. We returned to work and the local 
is negotiating. If the three workers are not reinstated 
we may walk out again. 

These walkouts are very significant. Lynch Road 
hasn’t been shut down by a walkout since the ’60s; so 
the walkout itself was a show of militancy. We let 
Chrysler know they can only push us so far. The walk- 
outs were also a sign of unity and strength, something 
long overdue at Lynch Road, something that needs to 
be developed much more. 

There are bound to be more 95 degree days this 
summer. If Chrysler refuses to install more fans, give 
longer reliefs and slow down the line in the heat, then 
once again “Enough is Enough!” 

— “Diver Dan”, Lynch Road worker 

Dodge Truck 


Lynch Road 

Detroit,, Mich. — With the temperature outside 
reaching over 100° in the last few weeks, the tempera- 
ture in our Chrysler Lynch Road plant reached nearly 
130° in some areas. There is no ventilation and very 
few fans. The only relief is a cheap sweatband. Chrysler 
offered no relief in the heat; so the workers made their 
own and walked out eight times in the last three weeks. 

The company didn’t respond with more fans, but 
with firings. On July 15 three workers were fired by 
telegram in their own homes, with no union representa- 
tion. In response to these firings, the shop committee 
held a rally July 20 in the union hall. The hall was 
packed with workers from both shifts, determined to 
force Chrysler to back down. - 

That evening the afternoon shift shut the plant 
down! Th,e next day the day shift stayed out and the 
afternoon shift walked out at lunch. In the evening 
the workers stayed' out and picketed the plant. The 
police riot squad was called in to keep things cooL 
Lynch Road UAW Local 51 asked the two shifts 


Warren, Mich. — A few weeks ago, the company 
started a weekly contest, the Customer Acceptance Audit 
Contest. The department that builds jobs with the fewest 
mistakes in a week wins. There is one giant scoreboard 
each in Compact and Main Buildings with the rankings 
of the departments in the contest. 

When the foreman gave one worker the company’s 
leaflet announcing the contest, he said not to read it 
until she left the area. When the worker snatched it 
from him and read it, she told him, “You got to be kid- 
ding!” The prize for everyone in the winning depart- 
ment is a hamburger and a coke! 

The contest is insulting because this is how they ex- 
pect us to bust our asses mQre than we already do. Half 
the factory are Black workers. So I find this, contest 
particularly insulting to Blacks. It’s like telling you, “be 
good n - - - - rs and do a good job, and we’ll give you 
your hamburger and coke for lunch.” It’s not even a 
cheeseburger. 

This place is run just like a plantation system. Our 
foreman is the Overseer. I ain’t going in for any of this 
“Massa Gain!’ stuff. 

— Black worker, Main Building 



QTHELINE 





by John Allison '' 

(I gladly turn my column over this month to a Chrysler 
worked involved in recent heat walkouts.) 

Chrysler plants all over Detroit — Lynch Road, 
Dodge Truck, Chrysler Jefferson — shut down when we 
refused to work in unbearable heat during July. 

At the Lynch Road assembly plant, Chrysler retal- 
iated to a walkout on July 6 by firing three workers. 
One of those fired was on his job at the time of the 
walkout, when a foreman approached him and took 
down his badge number. They discharged him by tele- 
gram, simply on the basis of having his number. 

When the Lynch Road workers found out about the 
disciplines, they wildcatted again, over that as well as 
the heat. (See From the Auto Shops.) Lynch Road 
Local 51 vacillated between backing the workers and or- 
dering them back to work while negotiations proceed. 

Dodge Truck workers saw no show of support from 
Local 140 after two shifts walked out five times. When 
all the motor station workers on the afternoon shift 
stayed home one hot day the company notified their 
committeeman that he would be disciplined if that ever 
happened again. 

This was some kind of attempt by Chrysler to bring 
the union reps and rank-and-file closer in order to get 
us to listen to our reps and do as they say. But we had 
already walked out several times in hot weather, and 
the plant bargaining committee allowed the company 
to offer to install ice machines and to cancel the ninth 
hour of work on hot days. 

As far as we’re concerned at Dodge Truck, if 
Chrysler is so nice, why don’t they drop the disciplines 
— a dozen firings and 400 written disciplinary warnings 
— and settle all the hundreds of outstanding grievances? 

When we left work early this month, people talked 
about the other poor conditions which need attention 
also. For instance, a chassis line worker told me the 
foreman needed two new people to fill every job va- 
cated by workers who walked out because the speedup 
is so bad. 

There probably isn’t a worker in Detroit who didn’t 
hear and talk about the Ford worker who died of heat 
stroke. On the other hand, on the last hot day we had. 
Dodge Truck plant manager Kahle personally supervised 
the free distribution of ice cream to the workers to keep 
people from leaving. Many workers were outraged and 
everyone was insulted at this. For many of us, it was 
the first time we had gotten kpy kind of response from 


management. 


Heat impossible at Uniroyal 


Detroit, Mich. — Here at Uniroyal we have just 
had our vacation-maintenance shutdown during the mid- 
dle two weeks of July, and it’s a good thing it came 
with the heat wave. It becomes almost impossible to 
work in that kind of heat, but the company doesn’t care 
— you still have to make the same production as always. 

Before the maintenance shutdown it was so terrible 
that in some departments the fire alarms and sprinklers 
even went off. * 

I heard \ that a young worker died from the heat 
over at Ford a few weeks ago, and I’m just wondering 
how long it’ll be before that sort of thing happens at 
Uniroyal. The tension has really been high this summer 
and everyone is on edge from the pressure. One day 
seems like forever, and it’s hard to get up the energy 
to do anything at all. 

This is the worst summer in i. long time, and the 
company just doesn’t care about what it’s like for us 
to work in this suffocating heat. The management all' 
have air-conditioned offices. Nobody should have to put 
up with working in that heat. 

— Uniroyal worker 
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TIME RUNNING OUT 

The neutron bomb is just one small 
aspect of the total barbarity of disinte- 
grating capitalism. I personally am 
scared stiff of the maniacs who hold the 
power in today’s world, and who, in my 
opinion, quite seriously and soberly think 
in terms of obliterating civilization. 
There has never been a weapon develop- 
ed in history that hasn’t eventually been 
used. 

Bob Potter 
England 

• * * 

At our last union meeting there was 
discussion on the neutron bomb. A 
young white worker spoke in favor of 
the bomb for defense. As soon as he was 
finished, other workers, both men and 
women, hit the floor. All were saying 
that the bomb would be used against 
workers in Europe, England and in this 
country. People saw the government 
being willing to use it against unem- 
ployed, those on welfare and others. The 
motion made and passed at our meeting 
was for the UAW International to bring 
pressure on President Carter to stop de- 
velopment of this bomb. 

Auto Worker, Local 216 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

The anti-nuclear protests are truly in- 
ternational. But you have to dig to find 
out. Buried on the obituary page of the 
New York Times on July 16 was a tiny 
item about a demonstration of over 150,- 
000 in Bilbao, the Basque capital in 
Spain, protesting plans to build a nu- 
clear plant in neighboring Navarre Prov- 
ince and demanding the ouster of all 
municipal and provincial officials who 
gave the green light to the project. For 
this, the world’s biggest anti-nuclear pro- 
test ever, the tiny headline read “Large 
Crowd Protests.” 

Activist 

v . ■ . New York 

* * * 

We are holding our 15th International 
Anti-War Assembly on August 7 (Hiro- 
shima Day) at six main cities in Japan. 
An endless, fierce armaments race is on 
between imperialists in power, hea'ded 
by the U.S. imperialists and Soviet or 
Chinese stalinist bureaucrats, and they 
involve people all over the world in war 
crises . . . ’ 

We concretely fight against: 1) ac- 
quisition of new armaments, such as a 
sub-spotting plane and fighter from the 
U.S.; 2) reorganization of the Self-De- 
fense Force of Japan into an. imperial- 
istic force; 3) Japanese assistance in 
modernizing the Korean force; and 4) 
production and export of arms by the 
munitions monopoly of Japan. 

We have also fought for the abolition 
of all military bases in Japan. The U.S. 
is withdrawing troops from Korea ac- 
cording to their new world strategy. To 
compensate for it, some troops to con- 
trol nuclear bombs are to be newly sta- 
tioned in the U.S. military bases in 
Japan ... 

Let us fight against both imperialist 
. and stalinist war policies, strengthen 
our international solidarity, revive pro- 
letarian internationalism! 

Kakumaru-Ha, Zengakuren, and 
Anti-War Youth Committee 
Tokyo, Japan 

* * * 

I think the reason the government 
won’t pay fori abortions for the poor is 
because they need a new crop of can- 
non-fodder for the next war. 

Angry Black 
Bay Area 

* * * 

When the lights went out in the black- 
out, all I could think about was that 
New York City would look like this after 
the neutron bomb fell. 

When I got home 1 cried about the de- 
struction of the world, which I hadn’t 
done in more than 15 years, since I was 
a young ban-the-bomber. { remembered 
growing up with constant thoughts of 
nuclear war, air raid drills at school 


„ where we sat in the halls with sweaters 
over our heads. We were the first gener- 
ation to live our whole lives so close to 
total extinction of the human race. 

Born in 1945 
New York 

* * * 

Carter told us at his press conference 
that he doesn’t consider it his business 
to eliminate the vast difference between 
the rich and the poor, but the next day 
the poor Blacks and Latinos in New 
York made it clear they were willing to 
tackle the job. 

Observer 

• Detroit 

* * » 

The total gulf between two different 
worlds was never better demonstrated 
than by President Carter’s talking about 
a “humane bomb” that only kills people, 
but leaves commodities intact, and the 
Blacks and Latino masses in New York 
who only appropriated commodities, but 
injured nobody. 

Observer 
Los Angeles 

THE BLACK-OUT 



The day of the black-out, I received a 
$40 bill for one month’s electric and gas 
for a three-room apartment. And now 
Con Ed is asking for a rate increase/ 
hinting at future black-outs if it’s denied. 
I’m not surprised all those unemployed 
youth expropriated goods during the 
darkness; I’m just surprised more of the 
“working poor” didn’t join them. 

Supporter 
New Yorker 

• 

PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 

I’ve read your Marxism and Freedom 
and found it an inspiration and guidance, 
especially the aspect that treats people 
as if we/they are capable of all kinds of 
changes — ordinary working people. 

New Reader 
Saskatchewan, Canada: 
^ * * 

I am a Black prisoner, though all mi- 
norities here speak of themselves as 
Bronzemen first, revolutionaries second, 
and their race last. In fact, we are one 
race, tribally united as Indian, Black, 
Chicano, Korean, and more to come. -We 
are for the political and social advance 
of aH Bronzemen and poor whites. We 
are seeking to expand our Bronze con 
cept to the “free” society and to select 
our officers and secretaries from them. 
Could you print a notice that our 
“Bronzeman Federation” seeks interest- 
ed parties to contact us for further in- 
formation? We (nearly 30) constitute a 
revolutionary studies group . . . and we 
believe in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the U.S. Constitution as it was 
originally. 

Prisoner 

Kansas 

Ed. note: Readers interested can write 
Bronzeman Federation c/o News & Let- 
ters, 1900 E. Jefferson, Detroit, MI 48207. 
* * * 

Michael Connolly’s lead article last 
issue provides only a top-down view of 
the situation. He describes the company, 
the government, the company-union. All 
radical publications have ignored the op- 
position to the Reserve Mining Company. 
In the year of revolt, 1968, the “Save 
Lake Superior Association” was founded. 
I participated with them in street-dem- 
onstrations, pickets, protests which fi- 
nally forced the government to take the 
company to court. During the endless 
litigations, which are not over yet, there 
were a number of militant protests, in- 


cluding some by young scientists of the 
National Water Quality laboratory in 
Duluth. About a year ago, a campaign of 
civil-disobedience began. Scores of peo- 
ple refused to pay their water-bills, etc. 
There has been a lot of intimidation and 
a lot of public outrage to defend the 
victims. The real fight against Reserve 
begins now! 

Ecology Activist | 
Duluth 

* * * 

In the Los Angeles area two school 
districts are now charged with having 
segregated systems. The judge in the 
Los Angeles City schools rejected the 
Board’s so-called desegregation plan and 
they all are under court order to come 
up with a new plan, but whether they 
will seriously do so remains to be seen. 
Meanwhile the Pasadena school system, 
which has been under court order for 
several years, is trying, to get relieved 
from any orders. They have put almost 
every obstacle in the way of integration, 
and now they are using the “climate” of 
the country to do even less. The back- 
ward steps being taken at this stage are 
frightening. We need a movement that 
once and for all deals with this society, 
otherwise we will keep having leaps for- 
ward being driven back. 

Teacher 
Los Angeles 

^ * * * 

I support and participate with the anti- 
Nazi movement in Chicago but am dis- 
turbed over the language in the leaflets 
and speeches. Nazis are referred to as 
scum, slime, filth, etc. The rise of anti- 
Semitism is not a question of “slime” or 
“filth” but a world stage brought on by 
capitalism’s inability to solve the eco- 
nomic crisis which N&L pointed out in 
the May editorial. With the election of 
Begin in Israel and the right-wing JDL’s 
appearance in Chicago, Jews must strike 
an independent direction, fighting not 
only the Nazi right, the anti-Semitic 
left, but also the anti-labor, anti-woman, 
anti-Black, anti-Palistinian Jewish right, 
be that Begin in Israel or the JDL in the 
U.S. 

Jewish Feminist 
Chicago 

» * * 

What a “sign of our times” that Anita 
Bryant’s rally in West Virginia was of- 
ficially guarded by the KKK — and that 
Eldridge Cleaver now supports Bryant. 

Disgusted 
Bay Area 

• 

TWO URGENT APPEALS 

, All hell broke out here. They took 18 
of our sisters to Ohio men’s prison in 
Columbus, after they were beaten for a 
peaceful sit-down. They got no medical 
treatment and we have not been shower- 
ed or exercised. Can anyone get the 
media to look into our conditions here 
at Ohio Reformatory for Women? 

Women Prisoners 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


HUMAN RIGHTS 

We are on strike for human rights! 
Help us win seniority and dignity. Help 
us stop the polygraphs and forced physi- 
cals. You can help in our fight against 
Joe Coors — a John Bircher and leader of 
the union-busting National Right to 
Work Committee. Boycott Coors beer! 
For more information readers can call 
us at (303) 278-9906 or write to: 

Brewery Workers Local #366 
4510 Indiana St. 

Golden, Colorado 80401 

* * * 

As Chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors of U.S. imperialism. Carter, in his 
first six months in office, has sent his 
son to China, Mondale- to Europe, his 
wife to South America and countless 
others to Africa and the Mid-East. But 
who has he sent to Savannah, Augusta, or 
Athens in his own densely Black-popu- 
lated home state to promote “human 
rights”? 

In August, Carter is sending Secret 
tary of State Vance to Peking — sup- 
posedly to discuss prospects of full di- 
plomatic relations, something he could 
do by phone from Washington. With the 
money he would save from the trip he 
could visit every Black ghetto in the 
North. But Vance is no different than 
the secretary of any institution, whose 
job ik to help protect it — in this case, 
to protect the market strong-holds of 
Taiwan, Seoul and Tokyo and negotiate 
with other countries in the interest of 
U.S. business. 

Yendor Baki 
Chicago 

CHILE 



I want to spread the word about Ar- 
tesania — items made by prisoners in 
Chile, proceeds from which help widows 
and families of junta victims. Informa- 
tion and prices are available from OP- 
HRICH, PO Box 40605, S.F., Ca. 94190. 
I am writing on a card produced by the 
National Chile Center, 156 Fifth Ave., 
Rm. 231, NYG 10010. The illustration is 
characteristic of wall murals in Chile 
during the Popular Unity government. 

Supporter 

Detroit 


| ALEX LANG 


Marlene Roan Eagle is Oglala Sioux 
and lives in Waubay, S.D. with her two 
sons. At the age of 19, she protected 
herself and her unborn child from an 
attack by her husband, who was drunk 
and was beating her with a broken 
broom handle. She faces a charge of 
first-degree murder. 

I urge all of you who believe in the 
truth — self-defense is not a crime — to 
show your concern for a sister in need. 
She goes to trial July 26, 1977, and is 
greatly in need of funds for her defense. 

Since I don’t have any money to con- 
tribute, I have done an ink sketch of 
her and her older child. Copies of this 
picture arc available for $2 by writing 
to me. I will forward the money on to 
Marlene’s counsel. 

Yvonne Wanrow 
Box 49 

Inchelium, WA 99138 


| ALEX LANG 


Could you make space for an obituary 
of my brother, Alex Lang socialist. 
Wobbly and supporter of women’s libera- 
tion, who led me on the road to change 
a destructive system to a system with 
human values? He was the sOn of a so- 
cialist barber, and through reading his 
books became a committed Marxist. His 
political opposition to WWII put him in 
Federal prison, where he refused all con- 
ditional discharges, but was released 
anyway and told to visit a parole of- 
ficer. He never did. He returned to his 
machinist trade, and gave full time to 
organizing with the Wobblies. Dead of a 
heart attack at 58, he had succeeded in- 
living a life of dedifcation to the highest 
aspirations of Marxian Socialism. He was 
not only my brother — he was my friend 
and comrade. 

Chuck 'bans 
McKeesport, Pa. 
•y 
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Ch ang Ch'ing, Hua Kuo -f eng in post-Mao China 

to the mid-1950s before the Great Leap Forward, when 
Stalin’s mistakes were judged to be only “30 percent” 


AUGUST-SEPTEMBER, 1977 


TWO WORLDS 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 
Author of PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 
and Marxism and Freedom 

Part II 

(Continued from last issue) 

Chians Ch’ing rode the crest of the so-called Cultural 
Revolution, as autocrat over the arts, directly into the 
very core of Party-Army-State power— membership into 
the Politburo. By the time of Lin Piao’s downfall and 
Mao’s complete reversal of Sino-American relations 
when he rolled out the red carpet for Nixon in 1972, 
Chiang took advantage of the presence in China of the 
host of U.S. journalists, scholars, and what not, to seek 
out one Sinologist, Roxane Witke. Professor Witke had 
been commissioned to report on “Chinese female 
masses”, and Chiang asked her to record her solo 
flight to the echelons of power. The fact that Ms. Witke 
held that Chiang had “inspired” (5) the “Cultural Revo- 
lution,” held leadership in her own right in a “very 
patriarchal society”, surely did earn Chiang a sympa- 
thetic ear. 

Unfortunately, the wheels of bourgeois research and 
publishing grind very slowly. By the time — five years! — 
the “weeklong interview” was expanded to a 550-page 
book on what Professor Witke fancies is “a history of 
the revolution largely from Comrade Chiang Ch’ing’s 
point of view” (p, 14), Chiang Ch’ing had been arrested, 
villdfied as a “traitor”, not to mention a “maggot”. 
When the “Cultural Revolution” first unfolded in mid- 
1986 and catapulted Chiang front center stage, she 
seemed to have no historic past. Whether it was to right 
the record, or to invent an unwarranted high niche in 
Chinese history, the truth is that the height of power 
was, indeed, the beginning of the end for Chiang. 

The first flurry of mild anti-Chiang posters appeared 
in 1973-74, when Mao was still alive and when rumors 
first surfaced about the biography she was recording 
via a bourgeois writer. Whether or not Mao inspired 
those first attacks, Hua now claims that Mao saw 
through her “wild ambitions” and warned her against 
her “faction of four” in 1974. 

A new period had begun at the 10th Congress of the 
Chinese Communist Party, when the undercurrent of 
revolt in the military following the downfall of Lin Piao 
compelled the rehabilitation of many of the former 


(5) For a more comprehensive view of the “Cul- 
tural Revolution" see both the chapter on Mao Tse-tung 
Thought in Philosophy and Revolution, and my essay, 
“Post-Mao China: What Now?” in New Essays. For a 
view of China’s foreign policy, some ten chapters de- 
voted to that are well worth reading in The Chinese 
Party in Power, 1949-1976 by Jacques Guillermaz. 

A new book by Phyllis Ntantala 


by Tommie Hope 

An African Tragedy, by Phyllis Ntantala , Agascha Pro- 
ductions, P.O. Box 38063, Detroit, Mich. 48238. $3.50. 

\ As I heard the news about the latest mass demon- 
strations in Soweto and Alexandra townships, and even 
in the downtown section of Johannesburg, I also re- 
ceived a copy of a new book called An African Tragedy: 
The Black Woman Under Apartheid. The author is 
Phyllis Ntantala, a South African now living in exile in 
the U.S., who was active in the great Black African 
resistance movement of the late ’50s and early ’60s. She 
writes with the -sincerity and real feeling for the move- 
ment that only a participant can articulate, and this she 
does beautifully. 

In the Introduction, she describes her work with 
the Institute of Race Relations, fighting for information 
about political prisoners: “It was my duty in the office 
where I worked to trace these people who had dis- 
appeared into thin air. At first it seemed like a hopeless 
task, for we could not get any information from the 
police precincts in and around Cape Town . . . All we 
had were the names of those who had been put on board 
the train from Cape Town to some unknown destination. 
We followed every lead, checking and rechecking every 
bit of information ...” 

When they finally got some information, she took it 
to the women who “sit alone waiting.” This is how the 
five essays in the book were written. Ms. Ntantala writes 
with both information and emotion as she explains how 
the Black women of South Africa fought to try to change 
the dehumanized ways in which they are forced to live. 
Families are uprooted from the country and forced into 
slum townships to live in poverty, often with the man 
separated by hundreds of miles from his wife and chil- 
dren on the reserves. 

The two essays that struck me the most were “Pass 
Laws” and “They Sit Alone, Waiting.” The pass laws 
prove that, for the African, no man, woman or child is 
free in their own native land. If you didn’t have the 
pass booklet in your pocket, you were thrown in jail or 
shipped off to work on a farm for weeks, without your 
family knowing your whereabouts. Yet and still, women 
by the thousands marched against the pass laws and 
burned their passes in public, or collected them in heaps 
to give back to the government. When the Pass System 
was extended to all women in 1952, protests broke out 


Communist Party leaders who had been removed from 
their posts during the Cultural Revolution. Where Mao 
did it reluctantly, Chou hailed it as a sort of “savior” 
for the development of the national economy. Indeed, 
he raised Mao’s main “enemy”, Teng Hsiao-ping, to 
Deputy Prime Minister. Mao could not have been all 
that hostile to Chiang in 1973-74. And isf75 proved it. 

What was at stake was something greater than 
Chiang. It was a possible global realignment. First, Mao 
absented himself from the Fourth National People’s 
Congress, which drew up a whole new Constitution as 
well as both a Five and a Twenty Year Plan for the 
development of the national economy. Mao did not 
attend that Congress. Instead, he was meeting with every 
reactionary world leader, from Franz Josef Strauss 
of West Germany to the disgraced ex-President Nixon, 
not to mention taking any side, any side whatever, in- 
cluding apartheid South Africa’s role in Angola, so long 
as Russia was recognized as “Enemy No. 1”. 

The year 1975 had revealed great unrest in China. 
There were many strikes and bank robberies. At the 
same time Russia was winning victories in Africa, es- 
pecially in Angola, but also in Europe. China felt “sur- 
rounded.” The climax came in the first spontaneous, 
genuine mass demonstration at the grave of Chou En-lai 
in April 1976. Instead of facing the reality that it was a 
spontaneous outburst against the regime — the ruling 
“radicals” controlling the mass media— Mao Tse-tung 
moved, this time with the great aid of Chiang, to remove 
Teng; Hua was to replace him. That was Mao’s last 
hurrah. It was not exactly an anointment of Hua as 
Chairman, but that top cop knew how to take the “in- 
terim” position, and so organize the Party bureaucrats, 
the military and state bureaucracy behind him, as to 
need no more than a month after Mao’s death to displace 
in toto all those who had control of mass media and 
may have opted for total power. 

. His preemptive coup succeeded so well that there 
is no doubt whatever that, whether or not Mao meant 
to cut Chiang’s “wild ambitions” as far back as 1974, 
Hua surely had it all planned long before Mao died. 
Why then is he still so preoccupied, in 1977, to totally 
smash “the gang of four”? Well, it isn’t the “four”. It is 
the Chinese masses who are asked to produce more and 
ever more as China rushes to “overtake” the U.S. by 
the end of the century. It is Hua’s “interpretation” of 
Mao’s “Ten Great Relationships.” 

HUA EDITS MAO AND 
DISCIPLINES WORKERS 

Editing may not have as sinister a connotation as 
DeMaoisation, but then DeStaiinisation likewise did not 
mean any genuine uprooting of Stalinism, that is to say, 
state-eapifalism, just some of its “excesses.” The same 
is true in post-Mao China as the wheels are rolled back 


everywhere, and the marchers sang: “U thint’ abafazi, 
uthint’ imbokodwe” — • “You strike at women, you have 
struck a rock.” 

It was the same in the rural areas, like Natal where 
women who herded livestock while the men were away 
in work centers rebelled against the pass laws by refus- 
ing the dipping (disinfecting) of cattle, since the gov- 
ernment was stealing the cattle. Finally they filled the 
dipping tanks with rocks and set the farms on fire. They 
just would not take it any more. 

The last essay is “They Sit Alone, Waiting.” Ms. 
Ntantala says “it was written on the night of the day I 
received the news of the Rivonia Verdict;” This was the 
infamous trial which sent Nelson Rolihlahla Mandela 
and nine other leaders of the African National Congress 
to jail on framed-up sabotage charges. The essay not 
only details the number arrested for political revolt, but 
also the variety — student discussion groups, unionists, 
members of the Peasants’ Resistance Organization, as 
well as members of the Pan Africanist Congress and the 
African National Congress. 

Ms. Ntantala tells how she went to see Veronica 
Sobukwe, wife of Pan Africanist Congress president 
Robert Mangaliso Sobukwe, after he was sentenced in 
1960. This was right after the Sharpeville massacre, dur- 
ing the State of Emergency, as thousands were arrested. 
Seventeen years later he is still under “house arrest,” 
confined to a ghetto in the town of Kimberly. 

No one should miss reading these moving tales of 
suffering and revolt of African women. I have only one 
criticism to make. Since Ms. Ntantala is not only a re- 
nowned journalist and for long years an activist in the 
Liberatory Movement in South Africa but a profound 
thinker, I wish she had let us hear the ideas of freedom 
these women discussed. I felt the lack especially in the 
stories in “They Sit Alone, Waiting” that related to 
Veronica Sobukwe and Winnie Mandela, who is the 
very one who was detained once again in 1976 as a 
member of Black Parents Association in the Soweto 
revolt. It is not only the ideas of “their men” but of the 
women that -we need as much in Detroit as Soweto for 
the world struggle for freedom. 


Copies of AN AFRICAN TRAGEDY can be or- 
dered from News & Letters, 1900 E. Jefferson, 
Detroit, MI 48207 for $3.50 plus 30 cents postage. 


while his achievements were rated as “70 percent.” 
While the doors to any Sino-Soviet entente are definitely 
kept closed, and the doors to the “West” kept open, 
what predominates over all foreign affairs is what 
happens at home — building up the economy, especially 
industrialization, especially militarization in modern 
weaponry, and above all, getting the workers to produce 
more, with, perhaps, a little incentive, in differential in 
wages added (6). 

With this in mind, Vol. V of Mao’s Selected Works 
has been published and everywhere the study goes for- 
ward of Mao’s text, “On Ten Great Relationships” 
as edited by Hua. Thus, where Mao spoke abstractly of 
“mistakes of some socialist countries,” Hua leaves no 
doubt that China has “done better than the Soviet Union 
and a number of the East European countries.” Thus, 
of the ten dichotomies— between industry and agricul- 
ture; between economics and defense; between central 
and local authorities; between Revolution and counter- 
revolution, etc. — there is no doubt that what has re- 
placed all is that economics is in command . . . 

It all spells out state-capitalism entrenched and look- 
ing for a global role. It isn’t tha£ Chiang Ch’ing had 
fundamentally any different perspective, but she surely 
had greater belief in “superstructure.” It is this fetish 
that sealed her fate . . . 

One famous Sinologist, Simon Leys, attributes part 
of the emptiness of Comrade Chiang Ch’ing to the 
author’s being “somewhat blinded by her feminist 
(Continued on Page 8) 


(6) See “A Great Leap Backward” by Fox Butter- 
field, N.Y.T. magazine, 6/19/77. 

Reports from London 

Grunwick strikers inspire mass 
nationwide solidarity response 

London, England — For the past month, Grunwick 
has dominated British politics. Grunwick is a film- 
processing factory in Dollis Hill, North London, struck 
since Aug. 20 last year over the issue of union recog- 
nition. 

Recently the striking workers had enough of “legal” 
discussions and appealed for more positive support from 
other trade unionists. An immediate response came from 
the postal workers in Cricklewood sorting office. It was 
a tremendous solidarity- action by 137 postmen. At the 
time of writing, the mail remains blacked. Mountains 
of it have piled up. The Post Office has suspended the 
Cricklewood sorters. 

As part of the call for support, the strike committee 
asked for one week’s mass picketing at the plant. The 
response has been magnificent, with thousands turning 
up each day to demonstrate. The stupid and barbaric 
behavior of the police has caused even more to join 
the picket line. 

On June 13, the first day of the mass picket, 308 
police arrived, and 84 pickets were arrested. Police 
numbers swelled daily, and by June 27, no less than 
1,356 were on duty to control an estimated 900 pickets 
and supporters. 

On July 1, the Sun newspaper appeared with a 
“blank” leading article. Print workers had refused to 
print an outrageous attack on the strikers, entitled “Now 
Call Off the Mob.” 

A victory at Grunwick depends on extending the 
strike, more actions like those of the Cricklewood post- 
men and the Sun compositors; and not by “legal battles” 
in bourgeois courts. — Bob Potter 

• 

London, England — Britain’s largest union, the 
Transport and General Workers, has voted against allow- 
ing any continuation of the Labor Government’s wage- 
restraining “Social Contract.” During the big debate, one 
delegate mentioned the Grunwick strikers. “Unlike us,” 
he said, “they’ve got no muscle but plenty of guts.” 

Those diminutive Asian women who have been 
picketing Grunwick’s film processing plant for almost a 
year, fighting for the right to belong to a union, have 
had quite an effect on the British labor movement. 

In recent weeks, thousands of trade unionists and 
socialists have been battling it out with the police who 
have prevented the strikers from speaking to the daily 
busloads of scab labor going into the plant. Several 
hundred have been arrested and beaten up, including 
Labor Party M.P.s and union leaders. 

On July 10, 18,000 people, including thousands of 
miners from Yorkshire and Scotland, answered the call 
for a day of solidarity and surrounded the plant, shout- 
ing “The workers united will never be defeated.” 

The fight is far from over. The Grunwick boss, 
George Ward, is a reactionary obstinate Dickensian who 
is being aided by the right-wing National Association 
for Freedom, whose sole purpose is to bring private 
prosecutions against trade unionists and so strengthen 
anti-labor legislation. 

As the Grunwick struggle continues, the important 
point is that it has given a treihendous boost to rank- 
and-file activity in the labor movement. It is precisely 
this militancy from below that will be all important in 
post-“Social Contract” Britain. - — Dave Black 


African womens struggles against apartheid 
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Thousands march for human rights hi SF parade 


San Francisco, Cal. — More than 300,000 people 
marched in the Gay Freedom Fifth Annual Parade on 
June 26, and jammed the streets here from the Ferry 
Building to the Civic Center Plaza. There were men and 
women, gays and straights, disabled and athletes, work- 
ers and unemployed, professionals and politicians, and 
children with parents and grandparents, determined that 
the bigots of “dear Anita’s” ilk were not going to get 
away with their hysterical witch hunts of the 17th cen- 
tury and of McCarthy’s 1950s. 

Solidarity and support for the struggles against sex- 
ism, racism and class exploitation were clearly stated 
in the banners, leaflets and picket signs. “Human Rights 
Are An Absolute” was the major theme, and included 
support for the ERA, paid abortions for poor women, 
busing for integration, disability for pregnant women, 
prisoner rights, opposition to the Bakke decision in the 
California courts. 

Every civil and human struggle was proclaimed as 
part of the concrete agenda of the day, with clear op- 

Nazis attack Chicago Blacks 

Chicago, 111. — Nazis were scared away from their 
well planned and publicized march July 4th by the 
anger and revulsion of masses of protestors. They had 
first demonstrated against the spread of anti-Semitism 
and racism in Chicago on April 30. The Nazis claimed 
the issue was “free speech,” but have now been revealed 
to have murdered their latest victim, Sidney Cohn, with 
cyanide. ~ 

In southwest Ghicago, there has been a \ ive of 
violence by Nazis and other white racists. In Apm, half 
a dozen Nazis succeeded in starting a race riot at Curie 
High, while Marquette Park Nazis bombed three homes 
in neighboring west Englewood. On May 17, they dragged 
a Black man from his car, burned it and beat him almost 
to death. 

The latest sickening incidents include mob attacks 
on M.L. King Movement marchers as well as passing 
Black motorists on July 24, and a vicious rock-throwing 
assault on a picnic group of grade school children in 
Calumet Park. The whites yelled that they wanted 
Calumet Park to remain “white-only,” like Marquette 
Farit, j ' 

It was the spontaneous anti-Nazi sentiment that 
caused Rabbi Meir Kahane of the para-military organi- 
zation, Jewish Defense League, to come to Chicago and 
attempt to build his organization. His July 4 rally 
brought out over 1,000 people who listened to his speech 
and watched his 30 black-helmeted members — brought 
to Chicago from around the country — march in forma- 
tion. 

Another demonstration of about 50, held in front of 
Skokie City Hall, was called by a coalition of left groups; 
while at the Nazi club house, Black and white Leftists 
marched and traded insults with head Chicago Nazi, 
Frank Collin, and a handful of his followers. 

Many participants came to the demonstration look- 
ing for an independent direction and many more stayed 
home knowing that the Nazis would not march and not 
wanting to support the likes of the JDL. 

— Marxist-Humanist participant 

Former Canadian immigration 
officer exposes racist policy 

Toronto, Ont. — I was a Canadian immigration of- 
ficer from 1972 to 1975. Any liberal ideas I had about 
working with people were soon dispelled by the knowl- 
edge that I was working for the government and against 
people. 

At Toronto Airport I helped preserve Canada’s 
status as a rich country by keeping out the poor and 
unemployed. They came as tourists, but we suspected 
them of wanting to stay and work, and sent them back. 
To save time, we talked most of them out of their right 
to a hearing. If they insisted, they got a kangaroo court 
in which one officer was judge, jury and prosecutor, 
using the flimsiest of evidence. I conducted some of 
these hearings. And since most of the world’s poor are 
Black or Asian, there was plenty of opportunity for 
racist officers to find legal reasons for deporting people. 

I learned also how Canada chooses immigrants. No 
crude, politically sensitive quotas for us. We simply 
adjust the number and location of visa officers so that, 
for instance, an Englishman can have his visa in a 
month, while an Indian waits two years. 

As economic conditions grew harsher, so did the 
regulations, and the informal policies that really govern 
most enforcement work. By the time I left, there was 
talk about a completely new immigration act. It arrived 
in late 1976. 

Immigration officers will be able to arrest, without 
warrant, people suspected of overstaying their visas or 
working illegally. They could be jailed for two years, 
fined $5,000, and then deported. There is provision to 
require anyone except Canadian citizens to carry identi- 
fication, including fingerprints and photographs. 

People could be deported on suspicion that they 
may commit a crime. Those suspected of subversion 
will not even get formal hearings. They can speak in 
their own defense, but without hearing the evidence 
against them. This repressive law has not yet been 
passed, so it is important to oppose it. — Roy B. 


position to the right-wing attempts to destroy the gains 
of human and civil rights won after 200 years of 
struggle. 

The brutal murder in San Francisco of a young homo- 
sexual by four straight youths, drunk and doped, intensi- 
fied the seriousness of this demonstration and produced 
tremendous community participation. 

Absent from the rally were the elitist cheerleaders 
for -Russia and China. Many gay men said bitterly that 
/‘these so-called Marxist countries ruthlessly persecute 
and oppress homosexuals,” and welcomed hearing about 
Marxist-Humanism and its philosophy of totally new hu- ! 
man relationships. 

The lesbian women, active for many years in the 
women’s liberation struggles, were very receptive to 
News & Letters and expressed favorable comments 
about the women’s section. After- the demonstration 
about 500 young people, mostly gay, but with some 
straights, formed the Bay Area Coalition for Human 
Rights, an ongoing organization. 

In San Diego a gay coalition - demonstration has 
forced the city council to investigate discrimination 
against hiring homosexuals, and in major cities all over 
the country creative actions for all human rights are 
taking place. 


TWO WORLDS 


(Continued from Page 7) 

bias.” (7) to truth, however, it isn’t Ms. Witke’s “feminist 
bias”; it is her petty-bourgeois kitsch that kept her from 
penetrating what was actually happening among the 
masses, women included. Thus, as part of her 1972 as- 
signment, she interviewed women other than Chiang 
Ch’ing, but, again, it was the pseudo-leaders, rather 
than the masses, as was the case with her report, “Wu 
Kuei-bsien: Labour Heroine to Vice-Premier.” (8) Here 
she becomes so (great an apologist for Mao’s China that 
she designates the case of that Chinese Stakhanovite 
thusly: “In today’s China she represents women in total 
control.” 

And how did that display itself? Well, she quotes 
Wu Kuei-hsien as saying that she prefers to remain 
with her First National Textile Mill of Hsienyang rather 
than go to the center of power because of the work she 
puts in. Thus, “I have one child (born last year. That 
kept me away from work only one month; I did not need 
the usual 58-day leave . . . ”(9) 

That, dear reader, is not the product either of Ms. 
Witke’s “feminist bias,” or Chiang Ch’ing’s “wild am- 
bitions.” Rather, it is the product most directly of Mao’s 
retrogressionism which, sans its poetry, is now practiced 
in full by Hua Kuo-feng in post-Mao China. 

(7) See “China’s Fallen Empress” by Simon Leys in 
New Republic, 6-25-77. 

(8) China Quarterly, 12-75, “Report from China,” pp. 
730-740. 

(9) As against Ms. Witke’s apologia, see my Hong 
Kong interview with Jade (printed in News & Letters, 
June-Juiy, 1966), and Jade’s report of the achievements 
and retrogressions since the Chinese Revolution (included 
in Notes on Women’s Liberation, available from News & 
Letters for $1). 



This Two Worlds Article is reproduced in full in 
SEXISM, POLITICS AND REVOLUTION IN 
MAO’S CHINA, just off the press. See full ad, 
page 1. 


Leonard Peltier, FiKpha nurses 
and U.S. system of injustice 

by Shainape Shcapwe 

The rfecent conviction of the two Phillipine nurses 
on charges of poisoning patients at the Veterans Admin- 
istration Hospital in Ann Arbor, Mich., (see article, 
p. 4) made me see similarities between their trial and 
the conviction of American Indian Movement (AIM) 
activist, Leonard Peltier. 

. On June 1, Peltier was convicted of first degree 
murder of the two FBI agents killed on the Pine Ridge 
Reservation, June 26, 1975. He got the maximum sen- 
tence of two consecutive life terms even though he was 
convicted only on circumstantial evidence, just like the 
two nurses were. They had tried to convict three other 
men before Peltier, but those cases were thrown out. 

In March, John Trudell, the chief AIM spokesman 
now, said that Peltier and his lawyers were confident 
that the prosecution could never convict him on the 
evidence they had. And yet they did — mostly on the 
basis that Peltier was there, on the reservation at the 
time of the killings. It was the same with the nurses. 

What Trudell was saying was -that the FBI needed 
to convict ap AIM activist. It was their way of telling 
the American public, “We’ve got somebody” and-it was 
a way of covering up the fact that many Indians on the 
reservation were carrying weapons and feeling the deed 
to fight for their lives most of the time before that 
even happened. It could have been anyone who did the 
shooting. K 

Peltier said that the court wouldn’t allow his lawyer 
to give pertinent information in his defense, but did 
allow the prosecution to bring in any criminal offenses 
he might have been involved in, even though they had 
nothing to do with the case. They refused to allow the 
.defense to ‘show the misconduct of the FBI during that 
period — the way they tried to force people to talk and 
say things they knew were not true. 

In the nurses’ case, they did not allow the jury to 
hear evidence about a nurse who had confessed to the 
poisonings and who had later killed herself. When we 
heard that they had been convicted, we felt the same 
kind of shock as when Leonard Peltier was convicted. 

It was railroading in both cases — a pure and 
simple need to find someone and convict them because 
the idea of someone being killed without people know- 
ing who did it is too disturbing to the American people, ' 
so they used the same kind of racist tactics as they did > 
in the Peltier case. 

Finding the similarities between these two cases 
makes me know more than ever that minority groups 
need to be working together and supporting each other's 
movements so there can be a way of fighting the 
oppression we all face. . > 

In a statement after his conviction, Leonard Peltier 
said, “My conviction under what you call ‘the democratic 
system of justice’ is not a victory for you, it is a victory 
for me because it only makes my people stand and fight 
harder until the yoke of oppression is removed from our 
shoulders . , , . ” - 

For more information^-or for petitions to be sent 
to the Attorney General, write to the Leonard Peltier 
Defense Committee, P.O. BOx 522, Suquamish, WA 98392. 
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11— The PoHtical-Philosophic Letters of 
Raya Dunayevskaya 

11 Marxist-Humanist analyses of 

world events $2 per copy 

12— New Essays 

By Raya Dunayevskaya $2 per copy 

13— News & Letters— 

Unique combination of worker and intellectual, 
published 10 times a year $1 per sub. 

Al so available by Raya Dunayevskaya: 

14— Marxism and Freedom ' 

Includes preface by Herbert Marcuse _ $5 per copy 

15— Philosophy and Revolution: From Hegel to 

Sartre end from Marx to Mao $2.95 per copy 

(Also available in hardcover $8.95) 

MAIL ORDERS TO: 

News & Letters, 1900 E. Jefferson, 

Det., Mich. 48207 

Enclosed please find $ for the following: 

Please add 15c to each order for postage and handling. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 

(Please circle number corresponding to literature 
desired as listed above) 

Name 

Address 

City State Zip 
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Kent, Ohio— Blanket Hill is a magnet, draw- 
ing everyone to it, to talk about what happened 
here in May 1970 — and in July 1977. In the park- 
ing lot neairby stands a small monument that 
reads: “In living memory of Allison Krause, 
Jeffrey Miller, Sandra Scheur, William Schroe- 
der” — murdered by National Guardsmen on May 
4, 1970 for protesting Nixon’s invasion of Cam- 
bodia. But the real living monument is the deter- 
mination of the new Kent State University stu- 
dents not to allow a new gym to obliterate the 
meaning of their martyrdom. 

The very first person we talked to at the Hill was 
one of the Guardsmen who had been at the rear in 
1970. He said he had joined the Guards in ’65 only to 
avoid going to Vietnam. He recalled students putting 
flowers in his gun barrel, his superiors ordering him to 
put tape over his name tag, hearing the shots and hoping 
it was firecrackers, the students calling them murderers. 
He had come back. this time to join the students’ pro- 
test. The day he climbed under the ropes and got ar- 
rested he wore' the same uniform he had worn in 1970. 

Sandy Scheur’s parents came by and talked with us. 
Sandy’s mother showed us a hate-letter they had just 
received, that had been addressed to their dead daugh- 
ter, care of them. It wasn’t the first. They live in 
another city, they said, but their hearts are here, and 
they pointed to the Hill. 

A student told us, “Just wait until the other students 
'-come back on Sept. 1 and see what they’ve done to this 
Hill. They did it in summer because they knew if they 
had tried in September they’d have had 4,000 students 
storming the fence!” The bulldozers are quiet now, the 
result of a temporary restraining order against the con- 
struction, but in less than six hours after the Board of 
Trustees had given the go-ahead, they had ripped out the 
top soil and dumped it on the very spot where one of 
> the students was killed. 

There have- been three sweeping arrests already: 194 

Latin American student revolt 


by Jim Mills 

Students in Brazil have begun a wave of protest 
against the dictatorship of President (General) Ernesto 
Geisel. During the week of June 6, officials suspended 
classes at nine universities across the country after 
student protests against poor university services turned 
into anti-government demonstrations. 

In the “showcase” capital of Brazilia, classes were 
suspended at the University and police were called in 
to occupy the campus to prevent 16,000 students from 
demonstrating and to prohibit any signs of anti-govern- 
ment activity from reaching Rosalynn Carter, in Brazil 
under the guise of promoting “human rights.” 

Nonetheless, a letter was passed to her which stated: 
“The regime that has governed our country since 1964 
may have guaranteed a certain degree of stability that 
may be beneficial to American interests, but this has 
been done at the cost of freedom of expression, freedom 
of the press and freedom of assembly.” 


In Sao Paulo, on June 15 — a day of nationwide 
protest — students evaded police dogs, military police, 
and plainclothesmen to assemble in a designated loca- 
tion. A banner was unfurled which, read, “Down with 
Repression,” and students chanted, “It’s the people’s 
struggle” and “We want freedom,” as they marched. 

The Brazilian students "are demanding the end of 
President Geisel’s dictatorial rule, and a return to 
constitutional democracy, wiped out since 1964. The 
students liave also been protesting the severe economic 
crisis, in Brazil — the rate of inflation is 44 percent — 
and the government’s proposed austerity plans, which 
include measures for an increasingly repressive control. 

In Peru, students went into the streets on June 21, 
in response to the government’s austerity measures 
(See Our Life and Times, p. 10). In Sicuara, students" 
sacked the Agricultural Ministry’s office, burned docu- 
ments, and stoned the Mayor’s office. 

In Ai-quipa, students blocked streets and erected 
barricades. Secondary schools and colleges were closed. 
Protests swept the cities of Trujillo, Ayacucho and 
Cuzco as well, and hundreds have been arrested. 

In Mexico City, 20,000 police invaded the Autono- 
mous National University of Mexico (UNAM) on July 
7, arresting over 1,000 workers and professors who had 
been on strike since June 20 over the central issue of 
recognition of the Workers’ Union (STUN AM). 

On June 19, the day before the strike began, well 
over 75,000 strike supporters marched through down- 
town Mexico City. Police agents moved in and abducted 
the strike leaders. Following the July 7 police invasion 
of the university, STUNAM requested that a press con- 


ference 
CENCOS, 
sion. The 


sponsored by the independent group, 
to denounce the Portillo government’s repres- 
same day, police raided CENCOS’ offices, and 


eight members were arrested. 

In spite of all the repressive measures taken — 
arrests, torture and killing — as each government tries 
to contain the new wave of student protests in Latin 


America, 
begun to 


there is no doubt that the world has just 
hear the response of Latin American youth. 



were arrested when the Tent City the students had 
erected to protect the site was tom down on July 12. 
Later 27 were arrested at several road blocks. And 61 
were hauled away when they occupied the site again on 
July 28 in front of the bulldozers. At the booking, when 
one Black student was asked his occupation, he stated, 
“Philosopher.” Another student said, “Radical.” 

“They think they can stop us by arresting our lead- 
ers,” said one protester, “but they can arrest all of them, 
and we’U get new ones tomorrow.” It seemed true. 
Everyone we met could be, a spokesperson for the move- 
ment — the May 4 Coalition — and could fill you in on 
everything. The early Task Force had taken as its re- 
sponsibility telling everyone all the facts so the students 
of 1977 will know their history, even though many were 
only in elementary school when the May 1970 events 
took place. 

One of the most impressive actions of all, to us, was 
the evident wish of these students not to let their 
* movement be separated this time from the Black dimen- 
sion, as it was in 1970, when the massacre at Kent State 
shut down no less than 426 campuses on May 4, while 
ten days later none protested the killings at Black Jack- 
son State in Mississippi. The protesters of 1977 are 
wearing bright red T shirts with white letters: “Remem- 
ber the Spirit of Kent and Jackson State.” 

The students feel that the Federal Court decision was 
a victory, even if a temporary one. They are heartened 
by the help they are beginning to get from other stu- 
dents at campuses across the country. At the moment 
there are still 22 people left in jail, and they are very 
short of money. Bail for some was set as high as $2,000. 
They are asking all those who can, to send financial 
help to: Kent Legal Defense Fund, Box 366, Kent, Ohio 
44240. For information on what other help you can give, 
contact the May 4 Coalition, Kent State University Stu- 
dent Center, Kent, Ohio 44242 (phone: 216-672-3207 or 
673-4719). 

— Wayne State University N&L Youth Committee 


Hie 'twilight of Harrington' 

The Twilight of Capitalism, by Michael Harrington, 
Simon and Schuster, N.Y., 1976. 

Michael Harrington is the National Chairman of 
the Democratic Socialist Organizing Committee, a social 
democratic offshoot of the Socialist Party. He is prob- 
ably the best known spokesman in the United States for 
social democratic reformism, and is also known for such 
obfuscating phrases as “the almost imperialism,” “invis- 
ible, mass movement,” and “accidental century.” 

According to Harrington, the theme of his new book. 
The Twilight of Capitalism is, first, a discovery of the* 
“real” Karl Marx; and second, a look at the relevance 
of Marx’s analysis of capitalism for today. 

Harrington says that Marx is anathema to bourgeois 
economists, but not quite as anathema to bourgeois soci- 
ologists. This is so, according to Harrington, because 
Marxian sociology by itself, without Marx’s economic 
critique of capitalism, is harmless to bourgeois society. 

It would be fair to say that Harrington’s version of 
Marxist economics is equally toothless. While Harring- 
ton assails the vulgar materialism that is used to justify 
Communist totalitarianism, he also criticizes Erich 
Fromm for stressing the role of the human subject as 
the creator of history. 

History for Harrington unfolds, not from the clash- 
ing of material factors alone, as with the vulgar mate- 
rialists; not as the self-bringing forth of freedom by the 
human masses; but — by “accident.” Thus, Marxism is 
abstracted into a purely economic critique. 

While Harrington recognizes that the degree of 
statification U.S. capitalism has undergone has not saved 
it, he sees the final result of statification not as state- 
capitalism, but as “collectivism,” a new stage of econ- 
omy without the particular contradictions of capitalism. 

The choices he leaves us for the future, then, are 
either “bureaucratic collectivism” or “democratic-social- 
ist collectivism.” Harrington not only remoyes the dy- 
namic quality of the human subject, creating a new 
society in the process of creating history, but creates a 
“future” which he can protect from Hegel and Marx by 
claiming that they did not foresee “collectivism” and 
thus have nothing to say about it. 

The truth is otherwise. Marx clearly spoke of the 
ultimate concentration of capital in the hands of a single 
capitalist, where appropriation of the surplus value 
created by laborers would still be the private property 
of the single capitalist and in no sense collective prop- 
erty. The single capitalist in the form of the state 
bureaucracy in the so-called Communist countries is the 
actual new stage of world economy. 

The implication that one would draw from Harring- 
ton’s book is that the relevant struggle is for the mainte- 
tenance of bourgeois democracy and for social demo- 
cratic reforms. The statification will take care of itself 
and will ultimately resolve- the contradictions of cap- 
italism by transforming capitalism into “collectivism." 
The Twilight of Capitalism may become a new source of 
social democratic dogma, but does not contain a shred of 
a philosophy of liberation. — Dan Ashbrook 


BLACK-RED VIEW 


by John Alan 

Practically every university or college that, a decade 
ago, placed Black Studies and other ethnic courses in 
their curriculum as a result of the impact of the Black 
revolts, has now placed these studies under financial 
propaganda and political siege. 

Black Studies has been under this “state of siege” 
for several years. The authorities of the University of 
California at Berkeley were among the first' to exert 
strict control over the Black Studies department by 
making it a part of the College of Letters and Sciences, 
with the aid of some willing Black professors and 
despite much student opposition. 

So far, at U.C. Berkeley, Asian and Chicano studies 
have escaped this fate, but since February, 1977, they 
have been faced with an uncertain future due to the 
reluctance of the university to guarantee the continua- 
tion of these programs beyond 1978. 

Whether it is in the East, West, North or the South, 
the pattern of attack on; Black Studies is the same. 
The entrenched educational establishment has shown a 
direct dislike for Black Studies as they are now consti- 
tuted, by failing to give them either moral or financial 
support and by refusing; to give tenure to outspoken 
Black professors, or simply by dismissing them from 
the university. 

REACTIONARY WAVE 

California has added its own unique efforts to this 
national reactionary wave trying to emasculate, if not 
to kill outright, Black Studies at the university and col- 
lege level — notably the Bakke. decision by the State 
Supreme Court which would invalidate any affirmative 
action programs that would admit a specified number of 
minorities and "Women to graduate schools. And, not so 
notable, is the move on the part of certain members 
of the Board of U.C. Regents to give an “aptitude test” 
for students who apply, regardless of the fact that they 
had met the required “B” average grade standard, the 
usual" criterion for acceptance. 

At this moment, the Bakke decision is a reactionary 
“time bomb” that may go off this fall, when the U.S. 
Supreme Court is scheduled^ to review this decision. 
If the U.S. Supreme court agrees with the California 
court that race cannot be used as the decisive element 


Black Studies under siege 

in implementing affirmative action in the selection oi 
students who want to enter graduate schools, then all 
affirmative action programs across this country, which 
seek to bring more minorities into the circle of higher 
education, will*be cast into limbo. 

In tandem with this frontal attack on Black Studies 
is a well defined rumor and public relations campaign 
that, on one hand, implies that Black Studies are 
“mick” (not academically good and very easy to pass), 
and, on the other hand, says that the university is only 
trying to bring discipline and scholarship to Black 
Studies. 

But this argument holds little water when one 
considers the long history of neglect and dubious 
“scholarship” that these institutions have given to the 
Black issues in this country. It was the biased “scholar- 
ship” of these institutions that Black intellectuals like 
W.E.B. Dubois and Carter G. Woodson had to combat 
for more than 50. years — without great foundation funds 
and government support. 

The majority of Black people know damn well thud: 
they are not just talking about “scholarship and in- 
tellectual discipline” because for too long we have 
been on the negative end of American “scholarship.” 
A “scholarship” that has devoted itself to hundreds of 
years of effort attempting to “prove” the “inferiority” 
of Black people. 

BLACK REVOLTS 

It was precisely this type of “scholarship” that was 
challenged by the Black revolts which compelled the 
universities to acknowledge the history and the achieve- 
ments of Blacks in literature, in art, and in the sciences, 
as well as their role in history for liberation struggles 
in the United States. 

However, we 'must be alerted to the fact that today 
capitalist United States is moving ‘ toward the right ia 
all areas, and despite President Carter’s speeches on 
“liberation” he is in reality one of the most conservative 
Presidents ever to hold office. 

The attempts of the universities and colleges to rid 
themselves of viable Black Studies programs is only 
one step in the direction of trying to head off any 
movements toward real liberation by the masses of this 
country. 
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OUR LIFE AND TIMES 


by Peter Mallory and Ron Brokmeyer 


N-Bomb 


Buried in a $10 billion "pubHc works bill,” 
under Energy Research (the annual pork barrel 
legislation), were funds to develop a new device to 
destroy humanity, the neutron bomb. As the facts 
began to slowly emerge from the military smoke- 
screen, this bomb would be a “clean weapon,” killing 
only people while not destroying capitalist property, 
factories, cities, office buildings, records, deeds, etc., 
so necessary for the victors to continue “business as 
usual.” 

In theory, atomic weapons are guarded against 
misuse by a trigger that only the President of the 
U.S. can authorize. The neutron bomb, which kills 
by producing lethal radiation the same as an atomic 
bomb, does not cause the same extensive cata- 
strophic property destruction. Originally designed 
as a warhead for the land-based Lance missile, the 
neutron bomb, in the hands of the military brass, 
was discovered to be adaptable as a warhead on an 
artillery shell for use in the field against “enemy 
troops.” ' 

The U.S. Pentagon is now proceeding on plans 
to mass produce these warheads. They will be pro- 
duced to fit the 8-inch and 155-howitzers, of which 
over 1,900 are in the hands of U.S. and allied forces 
in Europe. 

The bomb itself explodes on impact, causing a 
cloud of radioactive particles to fall on peoo'e, who 
die in agony as they did in Japan aftef Hi pshima 
and Nagasaki. The killer cloud is subject to the 
wind and the weather, killing men, women, children 
and 4 even the troops who fire it, if the wind direc- 
tion shifts. 

It is a farce for the Carter Administration to 
discuss nuclear controls while matter-of-factly mov- 
ing ahead to develop the neutron warhead. 


OAU 


The Organization of African Unity (OAU) held 
a summit in Libreville, Gabon, beginning July 2. 
Before the summit, a week of pre-summit meetings 
were held of over 40 foreign ministers. It was a 
luxurious extravaganza for the well-to-do leaders of 
a continent that has pervasive poverty. The esti- 
mated $600 million President Bongo of Gabon spent 


hosting the conference is half that country's entire < 
gross national product. 

What preoccupied the African leaders was not 
the problem of white rule in southern Africa that 
had been the basis for their unity since the incep- 
tion of the OAU in 1963. Rather, it was intra-African 
territorial fedds — between Libya and Chad; be- ■_ 
tween Somalia and Ethiopia; and between Algeria, 
which is supporting the Polisario guerillas in Span- 
ish Sahara, and Morocco and Mauritania, who de- 
cided they would split up the Spanish Sahara when 
Spain pulled out. Kenya also accused ’ Somalia of 
invasion. 

President Mobutu of Zaire asked for a denun- 
ciation of foreign intervention, by which he meant 
not the massive aid he received from Western 
powers and from China — including a French air- 
lift of Moroccan troops used to defeat the Kan- 
tangese — but rather the Katangese attempt to take 
back their homeland in Zaire’s mineral-rich Shaba 
province. 

The summit did eventually vote to recognize 
the Patriotic Front of Joshua Nkomo and Robert 
Mugabe as the sole liberation movement in Zim- 
babwe (Rhodesia), after a plea to do so from Ken- 
neth Kaunda of Zambia, whose country is being * 
embroiled in that conflict. But the biggest measure 
of what African leaders are most concerned with 
was the singular applause given to Uganda’s Idi 
Amin, as a symbol of the raw use of power, all the 
while knowing full well that along with Amin’s 
telling the rest of the world where to go is the mass ! 
murder of thousands of Africans inside Uganda. 


Sri Lanka 


Sri Lanka’s 12-year old government of Mrs. 
Sirimavo Bandaranaike, who succeeded to office 
after the murder of her husband, suffered an over- 
whelming defeat at the hands of 70-year-old Junius 
Jayewardene and his right-wing United National 
Party in recent national elections. The victory of 
the U.N.P. was overwhelming, taking 139 out of 
the 168 seats in the National Assembly and leaving 
only 29 seats for all other parties combined. 

In the early days of her regime, Mrs. Bandara- 
naike assembled a broad coalition of the Left, but 
as her regime over the past 12 years failed to solve 
the problems of Sri Lanka and she became more 
dictatorial, her support evaporated to the point that. 


in the last election, her Freedom Party was almost 
wiped out, holding only eight seats in the new As- 
sembly. This tirtie not only did she lose the Left’s 
support because of her moves against the Trotskyists 
and Maoists, but they, too, lost all the seats they 
had held. ' 

Although the new Prime Minister, Jayewardene^ 
campaigned on what he called a “Democratic Social- 
ist” platform, he has been known throughout his 
career as a conservative. He has announced his 
intention of abolishing the British parliamentary 
system of government and adopting a presidential- 
type of government based on the French system, 
with himself as President. 

High unemployment and the lack of foreign 
exchange iare blamed for the downfall of the previ- 
ous regime. Jayewardene’s plan to set up a 200- 
square-mile “free economic zone” as the solution to 
the economic ills of Sri Lanka will provide at best 
a band-aid to the festering sores of the country. 

While it is true that the corruption and anti- 
labor moves of Mrs. Bandaranaike turned the elec- 
tion to the right-wing, the truth is that the trade 
unions remain strong and intact, and will continue 
their opposition to both the old and new regimes. 


Peru 


Rebellions in Peru’s major cities erupted after 
the military government announced on June 10 
major price increases for food, fuel, and public 
transport.! Students and workers struck and took to 
the streets in Arequipa, Sicuani, Ayacucho, Trujillo 
and Urubamba. By the second week of July, Huan- 
cayo became the sixth city under curfew, with police 
ordered to shoot anyone on the street from dusk 
to dawn. 

In spite of the government’s decision to cut 
back the price of bread, noodles, and flour, the 
strike spread to Lima, and 80 percent of that city 
was closed down on July 19. Workers burned buses 
that were used to violate the strike in public trans- 
port. The extent of the revolt is still unknown, but 
the government has admitted killing six people and 
has rounded up and jailed labor leaders. 

Peruvian workers are not being taken in by 
their supposedly “progressive” military leaders, who 
are bowing to the international bankers who set the 
conditions for further loans to prevent Peru from 
defaulting on itp five billion dollar foreign debt. 


Blackout iHununates crisis of New York's poor and unemployed 


(Continued from Page 3) 

unemployment in the city. A young Black worker from 
Bedford-Stuyvesant told N&L: “In a class society you’ve 
got to expect this sort of thing. Some of the reaction is 
because the stores have been taking out of the commun- 
ity so long — you can’t expect tlje people not to take it 
back”. Black and Puerto Rican-owned stores that gouged 
were hit along with white-owned shops, while other 
white-owned stores were left untouched. 

Or as a Black woman told the TV, the stores were 
such rip-offs that her last TV broke, before she’d even 
finished paying for it. Youths shouted all over the city: 
“These stores rip off Blacks and Puerto Ricans”. This is 
true especially of such a life necessity as food. Where 
ground chuck is a dollar or so a pound in Greenwich 
Village, it can be a dollar and a half a pound in the 
ghettos. 

The high unemployment in the city, and especially 
in the ghettos, was the paramount reason for the explo- 
sion. Last spring, tens of thousands of teenagers lined 
up aU night in largely vain hope of getting summer city 
jobs. A community worker in East Harlem estimates 
ghetto youth unemployment at 85 percent. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics, a federal agency, 
claims it doesn’t have a figure on Black and minority 
youth unemployment in New York. Nationally, the BLS 
puts overall youth unemployment at 16.1 percent and 
Black and minority youth unemployment at 39.4 per- 
cent. In New York City they do admit that total youth 
unemployment is a staggering 33.9 percent, over double 
the national average. 

Given that information, plus the well-known fact 
that the BLS doesn’t record all the unemployed — elim- 
inating so-called “discouraged workers” completely — the 
figure of 85 percent for ghetto youth unemployment 
may not be far wrong. As one Brooklyn Black youth 
shouted “We want jobs”, across, the street Mayor Beame 
was consoling the store owners and generally sticking 
his face into the TV cameras. 

AMERICAN RACISM 

The plight of the store owners who “lost every- 
thing” has replaced the staple diet on TV about the 
elderly being mugged and brutalized by youths. The 
result is a blanket racist hatred against Black and Latino 
youth, while ignoring the underlying causes. This time 
the politicians and newsmen are openly calling the 
ghetto residents “animals”. 

Though the outburst initially surprised the city 
government, within hours they had the police out, mak- 
ing massive arrests. Anyone caught carrying anything 
"'•»« Uohir, in arrest “In some cases, whole blocks were 


cordoned off and everyone on the street arrested. Some 
Black and Latino storekeepers were arrested in their 
own stores. It was a totally racist thing,” a Legal Aid 
lawyer told N&L. 

If the police didn’t shoot down the “looters” as the % 
store owners and the right-wing press demanded, was 
it because Mayor Beame is running for re-election? Or 
was it because they were scared that the ghetto residents 
would go beyond looting if .the police started shooting? 

Over 400 cops were injured and nearly 4,000 people 
were arrested. People were jailed during 100 degree 
weather under the most barbarous conditions. “They ' 
pavo jo to 14 to a celt von can’t sit down. Bail is 
being set very high. A 16-year-old caught with a suit 
anu a stereo had bail set at $50,000. After protests it was 
lowered to $5,000 which they know people can’t afford 
either. Normally two lamps would be S100 bail, but one 
guy had his bail set at $35,000. They’re not allowing 
phone calls either, so how can you get out”, a Black 
worker with knowledge of the courts told N&L. 

All this was part of a deliberate strategy of revenge 
on those unlucky enough to be arrested, many of them 
taken in just for being Black or Latino and out in the 
streets of their own neighborhoods, and then beaten. 
But the worst part was the deliberate slow-down of the 
court system, orchestrated by Mayor Beame. Many pris- 
oners were sent to the Tombs, a city jail long ago shut 
down as unfit for detaining prisoners. They got no medi- 
cal attention for days and were given food spoiled during 
the blackout. 

A NEW STAGE OF MASS REVOLT? 

According to the government’s own studies, the 
poverty and unemployment of 1977 are worse than at 
any time since the 1959 recession, which saw the begin- 
nings of a mass unemployed movement before it was 
strangled by the labor bureaucracy, headed by Walter 
Reuther of the UAW. 

, The tremendous Black movement of the 1960s 
wrested some limited social programs to alleviate , pov- 
erty and racism, almost all of which have been wiped 
out by Nixon, Ford, and now Carter. While the 1977 
rebellion in the ghettos of New York might not equal 
1967, which was the culmination of an entire decade 
of the Black movement, 1977 in New York may well 
have national and international repercussions. 

As a West Indian Black worker from Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant told N&L: “In Trinidad, like here, they had riots 
in 1970 and then-some social programs. But now they’ve 
cut everything back, just like here. People down there 
will watch this on TV and it will give them ideas.” If 
that’s true as far away as Trinidad, then it’s certainly 


true for the other American cities. 

In 1977 we have seen so far the Chicago Puerto 
Rican Day rebellion . . . and now New York. Whatever 
will come out of the new stage of revolt in 1977, it is 
certain that there will be new concepts and new forms 
of organization ahead. v 


WORKER’S JOURNAL 
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may have no trouble getting abortions while poor wom- 
en will have a harder time, but they should not blame 
it on the government. At the same time they are yelling 
about too many people on welfare. j 

Yet everyday there is some head of state coming 
here to talk with Carter about money, and gets it — 
more than it would cost if every woman in this country 
had an abortion every year. ' 

NEW YORK BLACKOUT • 

Some say the power blackout in New York was 
caused by the power company’s greed for profit, but 
Mayor Beame wants to hit out at the poor people. One ;; 
Black man said he had not been able to find a regular 
job in six years. The kids in his neighborhood had never | 
had a new pair oL sneakers on their feet before, but 
they do now. He said if it happened once a week it 
would not be enough. 

Mayor Beame and tlje police are blaming the poor 
for the looting, but the facts are that the police stood 
by' and did nothing while businessmen came in buying 
the looted merchandise by the truck loads. One man 
said he had even seen some trucks from Connecticut. 

He. said he took shopping carts and went up and 
down the streets passing out food to older people who 
couldn’t Join the young people In the streets. Someone 
asked him if he felt it was wrong to take what did not 
belong to him. He said no way, these people were starv- 
ing; they; need it. r 

He said he was not worried about small businesses 
> that lost everything because they can get a small busi- 
ness loan. But the government doesn’t care about poor 
people. There is nothing set up for them. , 

The core of the problem lies in this capitalist, 
racist, sexist system which is so corrupt and exploitative 
that all Over again — over 100 years after gaining so- 
called freedom once slavery was abolished — • the rise 
of the KKK is at the door of the White House. There 
lies the real source of, imperialist exploitation, home- 
grown racism and all the other ills that have to be fully 
uprooted | and a new foundation for human relations 
created. | 
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time in the continuation of detente with Russia, 
rather than rushing into any confrontation among 
the superpowers. 

In a state-capitalist age, full state-capitalism 
has proven no more capable of resolving its crises 
than had private monopoly capitalism, either in 
the pre-World War I period, or pre-World War II. 
Capitalism in any form goes from crises to war 
and back again. World War III, however, 
threatens the very survival of humanity. Which 
is why everyone — from the Left, to the capitalist 
ideologues, to the mystics — tries to designate 
something as a lesser evil which is "preferable" 
to chose. But the truth is the lesser evil only brings 
on the greater evil. 

Long before Solzhenitsyn discovered the Gulag 
Archipelago, we exposed the forced labor camps 
in Russia. Ever since the first workers' state was 
transformed into its opposite, we analyzed the 
class nature of Russia, declaring it to be state- 
capitalist. From early on, however, we stressed 
that Stalinism was but the Russian name of the 
new stage that world capitalism reached as the 
Great Depression sounded the death knell for pri- 
vate capitalism. 9 

The outright counter-revolutionary role of 
Stalin's Russia, far from ending with the Hitler- 
Stalin Pact* (or even with the 'death of Stalin), 
first began confronting the revolution against its 
imperialism with the June 1953 East German 
Revolt. 

Khrushchev's so-called de-Stalinizotion did not 
convince anyone in Hungary npt to oppose Rus- 
sian imperialism as they started an altogether 
new chapter in Marx's Humanism as the true 
classless society. ;:1 ■ 

Brezhnev reached % the apogee of counter-rev- 
olution when he tried to make a "universal" of 
this counter-revolutionary act in Czechoslovakia, 
1968, declaring it a "socialist international 
right" of Russia to intervene anywhere. This, far 
from getting Communists to help his competition 
with the "West", brought about such disintegra- 
tion in Communism as to produce, among "West*- 
ern" Communists who were not in open rebellion 
against Russia, the revisionist phenomenon of 
Eurocommunism . 

It is not that, however, which undermines Rus- 
sian imperialism. What shakes it to its founda- 
tion are the outright revolts in East Europe, those 

(9) International Socialism, No. 100, July, 1977, is 
opening a special discussion on the theory of state 
capitalism. Michael Kidron praises Tony Cliff to the 
skies as if he orginated the theory, never once men- 
tioning Raya Dunayevskaya who had made the study of 
the “Nature of the Russian. Economy” from original 
sources as well as working out the theory nearly a full 
decade before the appearance of the book by Tony Cliff. 
At this late stage he has discovered that state-capitalism 
is a world stage. In introducing the discussion, the IS 
editorial is even more absurd both in its claims and its 
openness as it finally gets around to admitting that “it 
neglected the massive reality of the oppression of wom- 
en and everything it involved — the whole gamut of sex- 
ual politics.” How long before we can expect an acknowl- 
edgement that the state-capitalist theory, as originally 
developed in the U.S. in 1941, not only refused to be 
limited to the “Russian Question”, showing it was a 
new world stage, but proceeded both to relate it to 
the dialectic of Alienated Labor, and to single out Wom- 
en as a revolutionary force that was Reason as well? 
Too many, in Old and New left alike- outdo even -capi- 
talist ideologues both in one-sidedness in writing his- x 
tory, and wholesale revision in rewriting it 
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reported and those unreported, that have been 
v continuous for two long decades. Moreover, the 
latest 1976 revolt in Poland has revealed that 
its dissidents, far from being mainly intellectuals, 
are massively proletarian. 

When myriad crises beset each country and 
the world as a whole, it may be pointless to try to 
single out which one will explode first. But one 
thing is sure. The Middle East is not the only one. 
though it may be the most immediate one. It may 
also come from the Panama Canal Zone. After 
all, that is a pure case of 19th century "in per- 
petuity" imperialism. It is there where there have 
been many revolts, and at this moment, it has the 
UN also on its side to try to end that vengeful, 
endless imperialism. 

For West Europe to glory in its being the key 
to the international situation means allowing the 
U.S. to continue its neglect of Latin America to 
the point where, not the Secretary of State, but 
Mrs. Carter, loudly calling the President "Jimmy," 
delivers the final snub of indifference. In truth, 
it is neither the Middle East nor Latin America; 
neither Europe nor Djibouti-Ethiopia, which is 
likely to have the deepest, long-range effect of 
all the global crises this year. It is the death of 
Mao Tse-tung and the consequent reorganization 
of Chinese planning to more rapid industrializa- 
tion and new weaponry that looms as most sig- 
nificant. It is rto accident that about the last per- 
son Mao arranged to see (and Hua saw just a 
few days after Mao's death) was Schlesinger, who 
was most against Russian detente and most "for" 
modernizing Chinese weaponry. 

Whatever de-Maoization is to develop now, 
abolition of the Sino-Soviet conflict is not one of 
those "principles." The border incidents in 1 969- 
70 that nearly catapulted into an outright Russo- 
Chinese war encouraged U.S. imperialism to learn 
to take advange of that conflict it so long had 
ignored. In the midst of the Vietnam War, Kissin- 
ger-Nixon taught the U.S. to take full imperialist 
advantage to get both Russia and China to help 
the U.S. get out of the Vietnamese War on its 
terms. U.S. imperialism was appreciative of such 
collaboration because at the very moment, the in- 
ternal anti-Vietnamese War movement and Black 
Revolution in the U.S. were shaking it up so mas-, 
sively that it couldn't possibly have won without 
Russo-Chinese aid! 

Naturally post-Mao' China's present prepar- 
edness to intervene in a global way is not a matter 
of it being "for" the West, but of its aims that 
China itself become a global power. Russia, to it, 
is "Enemy No. 1" and this concept (which be- 
came dominant during the Cultural Revolution) 
is the one solid piece of Maoism they all adhere 
to. This has already led to such fantastic counter- 
revolutionary positions as to be very nearly with 
South Africa in oppositign to the MPLA's victory 
of Angolan independence with Russian-Cuban 
help. While calling the Cubans "mercenaries," 
China did nothing short of opposing the Portu- 
guese Revolution tq the point of being for NATO. 

Such imperialist collaboration Schlesinger nat- 
urally prefers to detente with Russia. This is the 
same Schlesinger who, as Secretary of Defense, 
gave the go-signal both for the neutron bomb and 
B-l bomber, and who is now head of the new 
totalitarian monstrosity called Energy Research 
and Development Administration. It is necessary, 
therefore, to take another look at the N-bomb, 
keeping in mind also the sneaky adumbrated one- 
Jiner, in the 1978 budget for ERDA (Energy Re- 
search and Development Administration) in which 
it was cited: "W70 Mod 3 Lance Enhanced Radi- 
ation Warhead." If doomsday weapons can thus 
be slighted over, if Russia can shout to the skies 
that it is not they but the U.S. that is in over its 
head with death-ray experimentations — even as 
we found some 1 5 years after the event that the 
CIA planted germ warfare in New York subways 
and other such "foreign" places — what fear need 
we have of a "foreign" enemy? The enemy is' 
right here; it is our exploitative, racist rulers. 

III. bialectics of Liberation: "Ultra-Left- 
ism," Apartidarismo, and the Politicaliza- 
tion of New Forces of Revolution as Reason 

The Political-Philosophic Letters actually be- 
gan in the special Jonuary-February, 1976, News 
& Letters, with "Will the Revolution in Portugal 
Advance?" By no accident, our activities likewise 


WHO WE ARE 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year 
of the Detroit wildcats against Automation and the 
Montgomery, Ala. Bus Boycott against segregation 
—activities which signalled new movements from 
practice, which were themselves a form of theory. 
News & Letters was created so that the voices 
from below could be heard, and the unity of worker 
and intellectual, philosophy and revolution, could 
be worked out for our age. A Black production 
worker, Charles Denby, is the editor. 

The paper is the monthly publication of News 
and Letters Committees, an organization of Marxist- 
Humanists that stands for the abolition of capital- 
ism, whether in its private form as in the U.S., or 
-in its state form calling itself Communist,' as in 
Russia and China. The National Chairwoman, Raya 
Dunayevskaya, is the author of Philosophy and 
Revolution and Marxism and Freedom which spell 
out the philosophic ground of Marx’s Humanism 
for our age internationally, as American Civilization 
on Trial concretizes it oh Hie American scepe. In 
opposing this capitalistic, exploitative, racist, sexist 
society, we participate in all freedom struggles 
and do not separate the mass activities of workers, 
Blacks, women and youth from the activity of 
thinking. We invite you to join with us both in the 
freedom struggles and in working out a theory of 
liberation for our age. 


expanded internationally and nationally and not 
only in class struggles with the ARA women 
workers or with Black struggles and in all strike 
actions, but also in unscheduled publications — 
New Essays and Sexism, Politics and Revolution 
in Mao's China . , . that will actually initiate 
new activities this year, again both nationally 
and internationally. The new international rela- 
tions established from England to Portugal, and 
from Italy to Mexico, may also extend to China, 
to which subject we will return as we formulate 
the conclusion at the end of our Perspectives, 
1977-1978. 

Because politicalization had, in the hands qf 
the Old Left, meant vanguardism and program- 
hatching, we have kept away from the very word. 
It is high time not to let "the vanguard party to 
lead" appropriate the word, politicalization. The 
return is to its original meaning in Marx's new 
continent of thought os the uprooting of the capi- 
talistic state, its withering away, so that new hu- 
manist forms like the Paris Commune, 1871, 
emerge. Marx himself Was so non-vanguardist 
that, though "his" first Interational had dissolved 
itself, he hailed the raijroad strikes spreading 
throughout the U.S. (climaxed by the 1877 St. 
Louis General Strike), as both an elemental "post 
festum" to the First Workingmen's International 
Association, and point of origin for a genuine 
workers' party. 10 

Naturally, this does not mean living in the 
19th century. Rather, its recreation for our day 
is rooted in what has been original with us from 
the start, i.e., 1953, when, at one and the same 
time, we broke through on the Absolute Idea as 
a movement from practice, and an actual erup- 
tion — the very first revolution from under totali- 
tarian Communism — did occur in East Germany. 
Both movements, in thought and in practice, 
compelled a working out of so new a relation- 
ship of theory to practice/that, with it, came the 
task of singling but new forces of revolution as 
well as uneauivocally articulating those forces of 
revolution themselves as Reason, instead of the 
come-from-above vonguardist party "to lead." 
Though to most others in the U.S. the 1950s was 
(Continued on Page 12) 

. . / 

( 10) Marx’s statement, dated July 25, 1877, is to be 
found on page 42 of Then and Now: On the 100th An- 
niversary ef the First General Strike In the U.S.,' by 
Terry Moon and Ron Brokmeyer, recently published by 
News & Letters. ; 
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the quiescent decade with its own "beat genera- 
tion/' while women, at best, were looked at only 
if they "made it" in a man's world, we singled 
out women as one of the forces of revolution, 
along with Blacks, labor and youth. From this 
followed not only activities in struggles at the 
point of production as well as in all freedom 
movements, but breaking with the concept of 
"vanguard party to lead" as well as all preroga- 
tives of elitist leadership. Not only was News & 
Letters established as the forum for voices from 
below, but we chose as its editor a Black produc- 
tion worker, Charles Denby, and as West Coast 
editor another production worker, this time white, 
Felix Martin. While the principle of decentrali- 
zation is carried throughout the paper, there is 
no division between theory and practice, as both 
are integral to the paper and its readers-writers. 
Though, by choice, we are not a Party, but a Com- 
mittee, we are active participants with a unique 
Marxist-Humanist philosophy in all class struggles 
as well as Black revolts, in Women's Liberation 
as well as anti-war movements. (See Kent State 
article, p.9.) The intensification of these struggles 
this year goes hand-in-hand with the internation- 
alization of Philosophy and Revolution — Portu- 
guese, Italian, Japanese and German editions will 
be published this Fall and next Spring. The Span- 
ish edition is just off the press (see ad this page). 

When compared to the turbulent decade of 
the 1960s, the 1970s seemed at first to be a come- 
down, practically like the "quiescent" 1950s — so 
much so that even the overthrow of the fascist 
dictatorship in Portugal in 1974 was at the be- 
ginning looked on as if it were no more than the 
substitution of "democratic" capitalism for fascist 
capitalism. With the overthrow of Spinola, how- 
ever, not to mention the world economic crises of 
1973, the whole of the Left, Old and New, flocked 
into Portugal in recognition that a new age of rev- 
olutions had started. 

The shock of recognition, moreover, was to 
the new, to the fact that something revolutionary 
was happening at one and the some time, in 
Europe and Africa, From Guinea-Bissau, Mozam- 
bique, and Angola, new international relations 
were established. 

From Portugal a new word was born, aparti- 
darismo (non-partyism), a new philosophy articu- 
lated of freedom in a new organizational form, 
with totally new elemental revolutionary forces. 
The non-partyism was no abberation away from 
the need of organization. Rather it was a rejec- 
tion of the vanguardism that has destroyed so 
many revolutions — and not only by totalitarian 
Communism, but also by the elitism that stifled 
revolutions even before they self-developed. 

The fact that the Portuguese counter-revolu- 
tion of Nov. 25, 1975, could not, could not fully 
destroy the ongoing revolution, the rethinking in 
the country, as well as in the world Left, shows 
that it is not just a question of a word, apartidar- 
ismo, but a matter-of facing anew the relation- 
ship of spontaneity to organization, of theory to 
practice, of philosophy to revolution. 

The international event this year that made 
the greatest impression in the U.S. because of its 
affinity to the Black Revolution here is Soweto. 
From Soweto came the most profound and most 
crucial Black Revolution in the most virulent 
racist regime in the world — apartheid South Afri- 
ca. High school youth, who read Frantz Fanon 
and Martin Luther King, look more to the Black 
Revolution in America than even to the revolu- 
tion that started so new a global decade with the 
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1960s' revolutions in West and East Africa. It is 
this relation to the Black Revolts here that gives 
a totally new aspect to the Black Revolution in 
the U.S. Though it seemed to have stopped, it ac- 
tually continued in a new form, trying not only 
to do, but to think, and to work out the very 
same type of relationship of philosophy to revolu- 
tion as is characteristic of, on the one hand, Por- 
tugal, and on the other hand, China. 

It is this which makes our tasks all the more 
urgent, because the time that is running out is 
for capitalism, the time that is coming is for a 
total uprooting of that which is. With that in 
mind, we project the following tasks (all of which 
will be fully developed in the Organization Re- 
port): 

• First, a new pamphlet, Frantz Fanon, Soweto, 
and American Black Thought. The publication 
date is to be April, 1978. April is important to 
African Liberation, which from the start actually 
meant Black Revolution in the U.S., in the Carib- 
bean, as well as in Africa. The draft of the pam- 
phlet will not only be available for discussion at 
the Plenum' to non-members qs well as members, 
bat, far from being "literature", it will be a basis 
for new activities with other groups. 

•Secondly, new international relations must be 
further concretized, and not only for Europe and 
Africa, but with China. The good beginning that 
was established in 1966 has clearly had its rami- 
fications into the 1 970s. 

Along with the translation into Chinese of the 
chapter from Marxism and Freedom, on "The 
Challenge of Mao Tse-tung", has come the chap- 
ter on "The Cultural Revolution" — published by 
an anarchist group. The '70s, which compiled 
"Ultra Left" writings in The Revolution is Dead — 
Long Live the Revolution. The most exciting parts 
of that book are the voices from mainland China. 
It is clear that ever since the Cultural Revolution, 
many of the Chinese youth took Mao at his word 
that it was "right to rebel," that the Party head- 
quarters must "be bombarded," and "capitalist 
roaders" stopped from introducing Russian "re- 
visionism", and instead, have the Paris Commune 
put into practice. The fact that Mao and his Little 
Red Book promptly declared the Sheng-Wu-Lien 
"ultra-left" and imprisoned its leader n , simply 
drove the movement underground, but did not 
stop its further development. Quite the contrary. 
They arose again during the anti-Confucius, anti- 
Lin Piao campaign, and once more in the spon- 
taneous mass demonstration in Tien An Men 
Square April 1976. The fact that many of these 
youth have a passion for a philosophy of liberation 
as well as actual liberation opens the debate on 
an altogether new level. 

To this end came our two unscheduled pam- 
phlets. The first — New Essays — has not merely 
"updated" Philosophy and Revolution with the 


(11) An interview with an “ultra-Leftist” published in 
Undergrad, No. 15, 1974-75, - and republished in The 
Revolution is Dead — Long Live the Revolution (p:245), 
states that “Yang Hsi Kwang’s ‘Whither China?’ had 
brought him 20 years of imprisonment and actually no 
one really knows whether he was alive or dead.” 
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essay ah "Hegel's Absolute Idea As New Begin- 
ning", lj>ut made its entry into the battle of ideas 
in a new field. The essay, "Leon Trotsky As Man 
and As iTheoretician", anticipates the 100th an- 
niversary of Leon Trotsky's birth in 1979, with a 
more challenging balance sheet than Trotskyists, 
orthodox and split, can ever meet, for it relates 
Marx's |"New Humanism" with the revolutionary 
philosophy of our day that opened up with the 
Hungarian Revolution. 

The other unscheduled publication. Sexism, 
Politics wid Revolution in Mao's China, which the 
Women's Liberation, News & Letters Committee 
brought! put, not only meets the challenge of the 
most current event — the fall of Chiang Ch'ing — 
but raises the questions left unanswered by the 
Womerfs Liberation movements today, Marxist 
as well as anti-Marxist, apolitical as well as 
"strictly" feminist. This, likewise, will aid in the 
establishment of relations with Chinese revolu- 
tionaries. 

•Thirdly, nothing is more urgent in this neu- 
tron bomb age than the continuity with what was 
Marx's hew continent of thought and the discon- 
tinuity With all attempts to degrade Marx's Hu- 
manism ds well as Lenin's philosophic reorganiza- 
tion to no more than a tactic for vanguardists' 
narrowing of the global crises to some sort of 
welfare-statism, capitalist-style, as in the case 
with the Trotskyist Ernest Mandel's "Introduc- 
tion" to a beautiful new translation of Marx's 
Capitalj. This sets another task, the British-Amer- 
ican decision to publish a joint pamphlet, Marx's 
Capital dnd Today's Global Crises. This will be 
introduced by Harry McShane and will reproduce 
the fouir chapters on Capital from Marxism and 
Freedom, placed in the context of a critical analy- 
sis of the present global crises by Raya Dunayev- 
skaya. . 

•Finally, we can under no circumstances limit 
our opposition to the neutron bomb to analyses, 
but must undertake activities with all other move- 
ments Wanting to make sure that the rulers are 
not permitted to really set off that nuclear holo- 
caust, be it with neutron bombs or cruise missiles 
or death rays or whatever insanities the exploita- 
tive, racist, sexist rulers devise for purposes of 
single world control to put an end to civilization 
as We have known it. In that respect, nothing is 
more important than continued proletarianiza- 
tion asj well as maintaining and expanding News 
& Letters, which has always been a forum for all 
voices from below, as well as theoretical develop- 
ment not isolated from proletarian voices. Because 
we feel confident that our readers feel this same 
urgency, we are appealing to them to help us 
raise this year the barest minimum — $15,000 
— for the News & Letters Sustainifcg-Organizing- 
Publishing Fund. 

The new urgency, for work here as well, as 
internationally, demands the working out of such 
a new relationship of philosophy to revolution 
that its very philosophic articulation as well as 
the elemental revolts from below will produce 
totally new organizational forms with which to 
realize socialism on truly human foundations. 

— The Resident Editorial Board 
June 28- July 17, 1977 
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Union leaders 
fight Hacks, 
labor history 


by Charles Denby, -Editor 

Last month I read that Herbert Hill, the labor di- 
rector of the NAACP, was leaving the organization 
after so many years of fighting against employment dis- 
crimination. The NY Times said that AFL-CIO President 
George Meany will shout hooray over Hill leaving, be- 
cause of his attacks on racism in the labor movement. 

I personally believe that Hill was fired. It looks very 
much like Ben Hooks, the new NAACP director who 
replaced Roy Wilkins, made a deal with Meany for AFL- 
CIO support of some civil rights policies. The price was 
that Hill had to go, because he challenged racism in the 
unions, especially in the construction industry. That lily- 
white industry is where Meany got his start, and a lot of 
his power still comes .from the Building Trades Council. 

‘DEALS’ KEPT QUIET 

It is a measure of the leadership today in the Black 
movement that they make these deals, and then try to 
keep them quiet. They are saying that Hill left to take a 
job as Professor of Industrial Relations and Afro-Amer- 
ican Studies at the University of Wisconsin. But this 
does not explain anything. Ben Hooks was never a real 
part of the Civil Rights Movement, South or North, or 
anywhere else. He is a politician who got his position 
on the Federal Communications Commission under the 
Republicans. 

As the battlefield in the Civil Rights Movement 
swung to the North, Hill became a target. At the last 
convention of the NAACP he bitterly attacked the 
labor leadership as an enemy of minority and women 
workers, and said *a coalition that can exist on the basis 
of sacrificing the most vital interests of the Black com- 
munity is not worth preserving.” 

You can see why Meany wanted him out As soon 
as Hill was gone, Meany jumped to the defense of Black 
leaders who said Carter was not doing anything about 
Black unemployment. This is the way he covers up the 
racism — by making statements, but not taking any ac- 
tion inside the AFL-CIO. 

Some years ago, Meany unleashed an attack on A. 
Phillip Randolph, at an AFL-CIO convention, for saying 
that the union was denying Blacks the chance to be up- 
graded in the union. Meany yelled, “who in the hell told 
you that you are the spokesman for the Negroes?” Ran- 
dolph finally backed down, just like Vernon Jordan did 
when Carter said the criticism of bis Administration was 
hurting Black people. 

JORDAN FORCED TO SPEAK OUT 

The gap between the leaders and the masses of 
Blacks was never greater. It was the Black youth, who 
took what they needed in the New York blackout, that 
forced Jordan and the rest of the Black leaders to speak 
out about racism as it truly is in America today. Black 
youth who have been looking for jobs and not finding 
any, know the way the union leaders have totally ig- 
nored them. 

These union leaders have lost all principles, even 
(Continued on Page 2) 
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Global economic crises spawn 
worldwide fascist resurgence 


by Mary Holmes 

The depraved, Nazi-inspired, white mobs in 
Chicago who cheered when they learned that the 
seven-year-old Black child, Mellaine Turner, had 
died from an attack of sickle cell anemia, 
brought on by walking their racist gauntlet to go 
to school in lily-white Bogan Park, are no mere 
“throwback” to the lynch mobs of Little Rock, 
Ark. a full 20 years ago. 
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“Here it is. General Torrijos. We have decided to return 
the canal to yon, the people of Panama!” 
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They are, at one and the same time, proof of the 
malignant racist cancer that has infected this land ever 
since its birth, and part of a new facist resurgence that 
is global in its thrust, though it is home grown in each 
country. >. 

• In “civilized” Britain, which has always claimed 

it has no “race problem,” the leader of the Nazi, racist, 
anti-Semitic National Front (NF)— nearly 30 years after 
Hitler destroyed London — claims Hitler’s Mein Kampf 
as his guide and openly espouses getting rid of two mil- 
lion Black and Asian British citizens as the “final solu- 
tion” to the crisis there. , ■ 

• In Argentina, a haven for actual Nazis since the 
end of World War II, the Vadela government is fo- 
menting a new wave of anti-Semitism, blaming the cur- 
rent crisis there on the “Jewish-Marxist-Montonero” 
connection. 

• In Germany, where a film is being promoted that 
glorifies Hitler and says nothing of the death camps 
where six million Jews were murdered, ex-Nazi and 
present Chancellor Helmut Schmidt welcomes back 
escaped Nazi war criminal Herbert Kappler as a “free 
man.” 

• And in state-capitalist Russia, so degenerate is 
the practice of persecuting Jews that the perverterS of 
Marxism have seen fit to make it a respectable theory 
by hailing it as a “manifestation of class struggle” rather 
than as anti-Semitism. 

WORLD ECONOMIC CRISIS DEEPENS 

Not since the end of World War II has world capi- 
talism, private and state, been in such deep economic 
crisis. Just as the Great Depression in the 1930s spewed 
forth the greatest barbarism the world had yet seen — 
Nazism — from one of its most “civilized” countries — 
Germany — and paved the way for World War II, so 
today each capitalist country, private and state, is turn- 
ing to increased, militarization and providing fertile 
soil for its own indigenous brand of racism, anti-Semitism 
and neo-fascism as the capitalist answer to the ever- 
deepening economic and social crises. 

, The latest U.S. economic figures show that not 
only is production stagnating and unemployment grow- 
ing, but that the unemployment rate for Blacks — 14.5 
percent — continues to be double that for whites. In 
New York City the unemployment rate for Black teen- 
agers was 86 percent! 

The Carter Administration’s response has been to 
step up the counter-revolution, which he inherited from 
Nixon-Ford, against all the hard-earned gains of the 
1960s Black Revolt, including even cutting off federal 
funds for abortions to the poor. 

POLICE PROTECT NAZIS, KKK 

So blatant is Carter’s racism — from his pre-election 
deliberate remark on preserving “ethnic purity” to his 
Presidential “no comment” on the July 4th KKK rally 
held in his own home town of Plains, Ga. — that the 
Nazis and the KKK no longer feel they have to hide 
behind the cloak of “populism,” as did the supporters 
of George Wallace, but openly parade in white sheets 
and swastikas. 

The Nazis and KKK are so alike in mentality, that 
there is nothing today fundamentally different between 
the two. In fact, they draw their support from the same 
white racist, lynch mob types: the white sniper in 
North Carolina, an official supporter of the Nazi Party, 
who was wearing a swastika when he shot and killed two 
Blacks at a church picnic, and the Nazi and KKK women 
at the International Women’s Year conferences this 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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Striking Essex workers demand plant shut-down 


Elwood, Ind.— Striking workers from the Essex 
Wire plant picketed a speech by Gov. Otis Bowen in 
Anderson, Ind. on Sept. 15. They were demanding that 
the Essex plant in Elwood be closed until negotiations 
for a pew contract are completed. The same demand 
was made in petitions, circulated by the citizens of 
Elwood, a town of 12,000, to the Governor. 

The strike began April 6, when 220 workers, 85 
percent women, walked off their jobs making plastic 
auto parts. After being in UAW Local 1663 for 11 years, 
the workers were earning $2.76 per hour. Fringe “bene- 
fits” include $35 per week sick pay and optional medical 
insurance. ’ 

One of the women described their situation: “Our 
strike is something that’s absolutely necessary. We need 
better wages and sick pay. If we take what they’re 
offering, we’ll be making $3.10 per hour or thereabouts 
in a few years. We can’t live on tijat. 

SCABS ATTACK STRIKERS 

“Essex brought in scabs. They came out here and 
beat up five of our people right outside the gate. An- 
other dozen were hit by cars. We were planning to have 
a rally and let people know we had support when that 
very night, July 11, a woman striker got shot in the 
back. 

“Essex Is discriminating against ns. They thought 
we were just a bunch of dumb women. They thought 
that we’d run back to them on our knees. Only three 
strikers went back in, and all three of them are men; 

“We haven’t had any support from the union. What- 
ever we’ve done out here, we’ve done ourselves. We 
get some money support, but they won’t let the workers 
come out here and stand and say ‘we support you’. They 
want to give the scabs super-seniority. They don’t want 
to give us any pension. We could get more money on 
welfare.” 

TROOPERS ESCORT SCABS 

Sixty state troopers were posted at the Essex plant 
in Elwood on July 11, when Gov. Bowen ordered them 
there “to restore peace.” Then on Sept. 15, they were 
reassigned to the Morgan Packing Co. in Austin, where 
200 workers have been on strike since Aug. 19. The 
troopers had been escorting the scabs in and out of 
the Essex plant. 

The strike has affected the entire Elwood commu- 
nity, and youths are discussing the strike in their classes 
at school. Rank-and-file auto workers and locals of 
United Electrical and International Association of 
Machinists have written letters of support to the Elwood 
Essex union. 

The Elwood workers have also been in communica- 


WOMAN AS REASON 


In the new mini-pamphlet, Sexism, Politics and 
Revolution in Mao’s China, Raya Dunayevskaya analyzes 
the relationship of sexism, politics and revolution as 
crucial not just for China, but for women’s liberationists 
and all forces of revolution. In reviewing the pamphlet, 
I could not help but think of the meaning^ it holds for 
women here in the U.S., particularly the 220 workers 
on strike at Essex Wire Co., who are facing the sexism 
*of both their company and their union. (See story this 
page.) 

The pamphlet shows how Chiang Ch’ing came up 
against male chauvinism in Mao and others but sought 
only glory and a leadership position for herself. She 
was as brutal against the masses when she reached her 
height during the “Cultural Revolution” as any of the 
men leaders. 

She attempts to rewrite history through a bourgeois 
feminist writer, Roxane Witke, to make events fit her 
life rather than seeing the world ramifications that 
events inside and outside China had, ignoring the whole 
question of the Sino-Soviet split, which laid the ground- 
work for .the “Cultural Revolution” and which has di- 
rected China’s path to this day. 

Whereas Chiang Ch’ing afforded not the slightest 
hint of an alternative to the drive toward nationalism 
because she was one with Mao in theory and practice, 
the feminist writer Ting Ling, in the midst of the 
Chinese revolution itself, confronted Mao on his sexism, 
attempting to bring the universal of feminism, the 
oppression of women, front center. Her attempts became 
aborted, however, once that question was not linked 
to the world around her nor to workers, nor to the 
question of revolution. ^ 

A recent report of China’s State Planning Commis- 
sion (N.Y. Times, Sept. 13) states, “We can never sub- 
stitute revolution for production.” If one is misled into 
thinking this is a warning to Chiang Ch’ing rather than 
to the Chinese masses, ask one simple question: who 
works in production — Chiang CMing? It is only the 
dateline which distinguishes Peking from Elwood, Ind. 

And would not any Essex worker know what the 
Chinese State’s “right to set wages and power to regu- 
late the number of workers” mean? Only translation of 
words is needed, not of intent. The extent of the 
workers’ revolt can be seen in what production bosses 
the world over demand as their “rights.” 

Both the fact of young Chinese women leaving the 
home (sending the children to grandmothers and 


tion with strikers at Essex plants in Canada and Eng- 
land. A group of Cleveland workers, who are now 
unemployed because Essex closed its plant there rather 
than settle with the union, have also written to the 
Elwood workers. 

The Sept. 15 demonstration in Anderson was spon- 
sored not only by the Elwood strikers, but also Union 
W.A.G.E., the NOW Labor Task Force and the Xant- 
hippe Women’s Collective of Bloomington, Ind. Also, , 
feminists in Chicago, including Women’s Liberation — 
News & Letters Committees, are supporting the Elwood 
strikers. 

Marie Dignan 


women- 
worklwkk 

In Buenos Aires, scores of women defy police by 
meeting daily to demand information regarding relatives 
who have been abducted by armed squads. Called “The 
Mad Women of Plaza de Mayo,” the women hope to call 
international attention to the 2,000 labor leaders, jour- 
nalists, students and otner leftists who have beeh kid- 
napped this year. ' 

* * * 

Portuguese wives will be given equal rights with 
their husbands, and women will be able to become 
judges for the first time under a new amendment to the^ 

Constitution, which was due to go into effect Sept 19/ 

* * * 

A woman attorney defeated Judge Archie Simonson 
of Madison, Wise., by 8,809 votes in a recall election 
initiated by feminists in response to Simonson’s sexist 
remarks justifying the rape , of a 16-year-old girl as “a 
natural response.” 

* * • 

King Khaled of Saudi Arabia has demanded that 
foreign women living in his kingdom obey Islamic law 
requiring that a woman’s body be totally covered in 
public or face punishment. Under Islamic law, an adul- 
terer can be stoned to death and a thiefs hand can be 
cut off. 

* * * 

In South Africa, Jackie Bosman, a journalist, and 
Ilona Kleinschmidt, wife of an exiled anti-apartheid 
worker, were sentenced to a year’s imprisonment for 
refusing to- give evidence concerning their alleged visit ' 
to banished freedom fighter Winnie Mandela. 

Sexism, politics and revolution 

eries) to work full shifts in factories, and the fact that 
many women have become “plant managers,” have 
been touted as women's liberation. The little news that 
has leaked out in recent years of strikes for higher 
wages and better living conditions points to Chinese 
women workers finding neither the factories, nor having 
some women lording it over them in place of men, very 
liberating — a fact of life no doubt shared by Essex 
women workers. 

It is 30 years since ling Ling dared to raise the 
question of feminism in general, and although both 
Chinese women and the women at Essex could undoubt- 
edly relate to that, feminism without revolution will not 
change their lives as women workers. This past year, 
we have seen the Portuguese women, who participated 
both as revolutionists and as feminists in their revolu- 
tion, still facing rampant sexism among the Left. (See 
“Will the Revolution in Portugal Advance?,” N&L, Jan.- 
Feb., 1976, and Mary Holmes’ report from Europe, 
N&L, June, 1977.) 

We cannot let that division between sexism, politics 
and revolution further abort what we are trying to do, 
and that is to uproot this class society, both capitalist 
and state-capitalist calling itself socialist, as in China. 

Dunayevskaya has raised these questions specifically 
in relationship to women’s liberation, and as we went to 
press, the women strikers in Indiana sent out a call for 
all to help them in their struggle. Can this be the begin- 
ning of not just helping, but seeing that philosophy and 
revolution no longer remain divided, and finally being 
on the road to a new society? 

— Angela Terrano 

Sexism, Politics and „ 
Revolution in Mao’s China 

By Raya Dunayevskaya 

• Chiang Ch’ing, Huai Kuo-Feng in Post- 
Mao China 

• Alienation and Revolution: A Hong-Kong 
Interview with a Chinese Refugee - 

Price: 50# (plus 15# postage) 

Order from: News & Letters 
1900 E. Jefferson, Detroit, MI 48207 
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on the history of the labor movement. Last winter, I 
attended a celebration of the 40th anniversary of the 
Flint sit-down in Flint. The UAW ran it, and tried to 
make the whole program around the late Walter Reuther 
and Leonard Woodcock. It was so far from the real his- 
\ tory of how the UAW began that 1 couldn’t recognize it. 
Genora Johnson, the woman who organized the Women’s 
Emergency Brigade, was in the audience but they 
wouldn’t let her on the program. News & Letters and 
Flint NOW organized a demonstration and forced them 
to recognize her and let her speak. 

A few weeks later I went to the first planning meet- 
ing to organize a Michigan Labor History Society. It 
was started by some liberal intellectuals in Ann Arbor. 
I heard that the UAW was really disturbed by the dem- 
onstration in Flint, and asked A lot of questions about 
who would be in the labor history group. After several 
other planning meetings, a “founding meeting” was set 
for June. 

The UAW had written a constitution with a section 
on how to expel members if the Board thought: they 
were hurting the group. The meeting voted to eliminate 
that section completely. - 

Since the first “founding meeting” didn’t finish the 
business, they had another one in September. They 
brought in a new section on expelling members, and a 
full slate of officers and Board members they wanted 
elected. When I looked around the room, I saw that 
they had packed the meeting with everyone they could 
get, including the goons they call the "Flying Squadron” 
today — which is the total opposite of what it was when 
the UAW started. 

This bunch did whatever they wanted at the meet- 
ing. They elected Ken Morris as president, and Bill Mar- 
shall as vice-president, and neither of them had ever 
attended a meeting of the group — ■ and probably never 
will. Out of 15 on the Board, the only Black elected was 
Tom Turner, and he is the one Blacks in his own union 
call “Unde Tom.” They ran the voting, violating the con- 
stitution they had just passed half an hour before. They 
wouldn’t even allow people who weren’t on their slate 
to be nominated, and then they refused to have a secret 
ballot for the one spot on the Board that was contested. 

It was very educational to see how important the 
meeting was to the UAW leaders. They do not want the 
true history of the labor movement known and told, be- 
cause they know that history, if It Is true history, is a 
powerful idea for today’s struggles. To them. Blacks and 
women, and the rank-and-file, are not labor history. None 
of the Left parties like the IS and the SWP came to the 
meeting, they don’t see history as alive, either. 

At the end of the meeting, all the people the UAW 
brought to pack it were leaving and saying they would 
not have to come back. And all the people who wanted 
to start it in the first place were leaving in disgust, say- 
ing that they would not attend another meeting, because 
the Society is dead. But true labor history is still being 
s > written every day in the plants and in the mines, and 
we are telling it in the pages of News & Letters. It is 
alive because it is the fight for a totally new world. 


Protest for new VA trial 

Detroit, Mich. — About 300 demonstrators, demand- 
ing a new trial for Filipina nurses Leonora Perez and 
Filipina Narciso, picketed for three hours in front of 
the federal courthouse on Sept. 15. This was the day 
the nurses were to be sentenced at “the judge’s discre- 
tion,” which could have included life imprisonment. 
(See News & Letters, Aug.-Sept., 1977.) 

When we learned that the judge had turned the 
nurses over to the U.S. Attorney General for at least 
90 days of “psychiatric observation” in a West Virginia 
federal penitentiary, we began to shout, “The feds need 
the observation.” 

One of the organizers of the Coalition to Free the 
VA Nurses cited a leaflet written by veterans, which 
stated that the two women were used as scapegoats by 
the VA to draw attention away from the bad conditions 
in VA hospitals. These included lax security where there 
was “no list of the doctors or medical students who 
had gone through; that’s why the FBI couldn’t find who 
had been there between July and August 1975 when 
the deaths (of five veterans) occurred.’’ 

The Coalition is hoping to build more support for 
demonstrations on Oct. 11, when arguments for a new 
trial begin. For more information, or to express sup- 
port, write: Narciso/Perez Legal Defense Fund, 2516 
Essex, Ann' Arbor, MI, 48104. 
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How can we stop lay-offs at Uniroyal? 


Detroit, Mich. — Many workers at Uniroyal 
are starting to wonder If there will be lay-offs 
at the plant this winter. There have been rumors 
that 70 percent of the personnel will be cut. For 
one thing, all the economists, are saying that 
things are going to get worse this year. 

There have already been some signs of it at the 
plant. A few shifts have been sent home early. The 
slow season will be coming up around November, and 
the company is stockpiling tires by overtime and speed- 
up. 

The last time there were big lay-offs was in Novem- 
ber, 1974, and since then the plant has gone from 3,300 
workers to about 1,200. The company can lay off all 
these people because they are becoming more and more 
automated, and that means less and less workers. And 
now they don’t even have to keep operations in union 
plants. V 

I have heard there was as much as 40 percent pro- 
duction in rubber plants during the national United 
Rubber Workers strike last year, because they were 
operating in plants that were non-union. The airplane 
tire operation that used to be here has already moved 
to a non-union plant in the South. And the union doesn’t 
even bother to organize the whole industry. 

I had plenty of seniority at the time of the 1974 lay- 
offs and wasn’t affected right away, but many of the 
younger guys were happy about it. They were thinking 
that they would only be off for two or three months, 
like a a vacation with unemployment and SUB benefits. 
I believed it too, and thought they were lucky. They 
spent the last day partying down in the locker room 
and went out the door smiling. But that lay-off lasted 
over two years, and the ones who got back lost all their 
seniority. It was a disaster for everybody. 

The point is if the company lays off again, that will 
be it for the low-seniority people. The next time we’d 
better not react to it the way we did last time, but do 
something to protect our jobs and keep it from happen- 
ing. 


And the union better do its job and stick up for its 
members. But if “company people” like Pete Swider 
(“Mr. 500”) get into union office again, who knows 
what will happen? 

—Uniroyal worker 

Laid-off workers picket Pem 

Philadelphia, Pa. — Members of the housekeeping 
staff of the University of Pennsylvania have been picket- 
ing the entrances to campus buildings here since Aug. 
9, in response to the university’s union-busting tactic of 
laying off all 343 workers and replacing them with four 
outside contractors. 

The workers had elected Teamsters Local 115 to 
represent them at the end of June, and they believe 
that the university’s reluctance to deal with a union is 
behind the lay-offs rather than the budget deficit, which 
is being used as an excuse. 

Many janitors and maids are middle-aged, and 33 
have worked for Penn for more than 20 years, 77 for 
more than 15 years; 65 percent are Black, and the rest 
mainly Polish women, many of whom do not speak 
English. It has been pointed out that Penn employs 
15,000 people and that its budget for 1977-78 is $32 
million. 

It is hard to believe it is too poor to pay 343 people 
$4.13 an hour, especially when faculty and administra- 
tors got raises this year. Only the lowest-paid workers on 
campus, the housekeeping staff, were asked to take pay 
cuts, ■ , 

The housekeepers are asking students, unionized 
workers, non-unionized secretarial staff, and residents 
of the West Philadelphia community near the Penn 
campus to write or phone the president of the university, 
Martin Meyerson, demanding the reinstatement of the 
workers. Students who pay high tuition, the underpaid 
and overworked clerical staff, and the laid-off workers 
will have to fight Penn lijre any other exploitative big 
business, or be cut individually. 


FROM THE AUT^-&i^PS 


GM South Gate 

South Gate, Cat— The production office failed to 
give body shop workers advance notification Of a line 
time or line time change. Because only eight hours of 
relief time had been given, some workers walked off 
the j line to their time clocks at eight hours. Others 
were heading for their lockers to put tools and protec- 
tive clothing away when their frantic foremen stopped 
them. Those workers who had already punched their 
time cards, or were about to, were persuaded to return 
to the line by stunned union committeemen and fore- 
men. . 

Labor relations, the company’s lawyers, called pro- 
duction and verbally “slapped hands.” A line time was 
immediately given, but it was for an additional hour, 
and workers responded with a spontaneous slow-down. 
The usual insane din of tools buzzing and banging was 
reduced to half, and at certain times, to virtual silence. 

One foreman, while saying the company ought to 
fire those who walked off, was challenged and even 
threatened by some workers who had not walked off. 
One of them yelled back “management is the one who 
should be fired— -you think you can do us any way you 
please! We’re people— don’t think you can take us for 
granted!” Management had to shut the line down 20 
minutes earlier than expected. 

— GM South Gate worker 

Lynch Road 

Detroit, Mich. — This past summer, the workers at 
Lynch Road and many other Chrysler plants walked off 
their jobs due tq 100-plus degree heat. After speed-ups, 
forced overtime, and health hazards, the heat was just 
too much. After these walkouts, many workers were 
fired. m 

But due to a spirit of unity and pressure from the 
membership, on Aug. 26, Chrysler reinstated the three 
workers fired during the July heat walkouts at Lynch 
Road. Out of work since July 15, the three were rein- 
stated along with 51 Chrysler workers at other Detroit 
plants. The agreement between the UAW and Chrysler 
" includes dropping the grievances, no back pay, and dis- 
ciplinary suspensions remaining on the fired workers’ 
records. ■ 

When the workers were fired at Lynch Road, a de- 
| fense committee was formed oh their behalf. Petitions 
were circulated, leaflets were passed -out, and buttons 
were sold that said, “Beat The Heat! Bring ’Em Back!” 


v ~ s V s > 

Without pressure from the membership, these workers 
may not have been reinstated. 

This past summer a spark of militancy and unity 
began at Lynch Road. This is only a beginning and there 
definitely is a long road ahead. But, I think we taught 
Chrysler a lesson — we can only be pushed so far! 

—"Diver Dan,” Lynch Road worker 
: { ■ ‘ v . 

Detroit, Mich. — Many new workers have been hired 
recently, 42 in the paint shop alone, because of so 
much absenteeism. 

After the next changeover, they are going to phase 
out the Eldorado from Fleetwood and move it to Ok- 
lahoma — to a non-union plant. Management claims it 
is not happy with the quality at Fleetwood, and is 
threatening us that if they decide quality has not im- 
proved, they may take the K-body away also. 

Taking away the Eldorado alone will mean that all 
the current new hires will be gone by next year. If the 
K-body goes too, workers with several years seniority 
will -be laid off; 

GM is threatening td move models elsewhere while 
doing nothing about dangerous safety conditions right 
here. The paint shop is always a fire trap, and if there 
ever was an explosion, we would be trapped in there. 
In one fire drill a couple years ago, it took 20 minutes to 
get out of the plant. We need more fire exits and 
routes. 

..'■Hy v: - — Paint shop worker 

Dodge Truck 

Warren, Mich. — Everyone on final line got speeded- 
up when foremen stopped shutting the line off if the 
crane didn’t have a cab ready to drop when the rear 
wheels of the chassis got to the edge of the pit. Now 
the crane drivers drop cabs while the next job is crossing 
the pit, and everyone on the line and in the pit is thrown 
into the hole. ^ 

1 When Jack Barrett was afternoon shift .chief steward 
for medium line, he did nothing when some workers 
got written-up for missed operations because of the line 
speed. Once he even went to the foreman first to find 
out why, a worker was missing jobs. Then he told the 
worker his discipline was “justified”! No one outside 
the medium line would have voted for him if they had 
known what he’s like. Now we’re stuck with this speed-up 
and these lousy -killer-jobs. 

» — Main building worker 
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Black UAW 
workers oppose 

AFL-CI0 merger 



by John Allison 


The question of reaffiliation with the AFL-CIO is 
of great concern to the leaders of the UAW, and espe- 
cially President Doug Fraser who is in favor of rejoin- 
ing the national labor grouR. 

Most workers couldn’t care less about this deal, 
because they feel that one way or the other won’t make 
any difference in their lives or working conditions. But 
many Black workers do feel strbngly against the AFL- 
CIO because of their racist policies, and especially in the 
construction and other skilled trades where they have 
been open in their fight against allowing Blacks in their 
unions. 

This sentiment of Black UAW workers against re- 
affiliation has been driven home to both Marc Stepp 
and Buddy Battle, two Black leaders of the UAW. It’s 
being reported that they made a. deal whereby they 
won’t vote against reaf filiation in the top levels -of the 
UAW bureaucracy’s actions because Fraser Wants to 
rejoin, and in exchange that they won’t have to pressure 
Black workers to be in favor of reaffiUation. 

The UAW realizes it needs help to fight the power- 
ful South and its right-to-work laws. Runaway shops 
from the North are forcing the UAW to look to merger 
with the AFL-CIO for the second time in the past 20 
or more years. Reform of the labor laws by showing the 
Carter Administration that labor is united seems to be 
behind the reaf filiation strategy. 

While the UAW leadership is trying to line up the 
vote for reaffiliation with the AFL-CIO, the AFL-CIO 
is moving to pull out of the International Labor Organi- 
zation (ILO), a United Nations agency made up of 
representatives from over 100 countries. The ILO is 
under fire from the Chamber of Commerce, the AFL 
and other groups for seating a Palestine Liberation ob- 
server and a resolution condemning IsraeL 

So we begin to see that the AFL-CIO and the UAW 
have their hands in many pockets. And while they’re 
playing all of these games at home and abroad, the rank- 
and-file workers are left to fight their own battles. It’s 
no wonder they’re not excited about this whole reaffilia- 
tion bit. 


Farming Afce assembly line- 
produce more and get less 

by Felix Martin, West Coast Editor, 

I recently visited southern Indiana where I farmed 
in the ’50s, and realized how hutch farming today re- 
minds me of my own job on the GM assembly line — 
work harder and produce more for less. 

I still own a small farm there, and went shopping 
to find a used tractor. A 1948 Ford tractor was selling 
for $1,250. In 1952, my dad and I bought a new tractor, 
the same size, all for the same $1,250. 

Com at that time was selling for $1.50 a.busheL 
Today it is again $1.50 a bushel, and may go lower this 
year. My mind was trying to figure out how farmers 
could stay in the business of farming. With the high 
prices for food, I thought the farmers were really doing 
alright. But the only way a fanner can stay in the farm- 
ing business is to keep buying more land from the farm- 
ers that are going broke. And this way they stay in 
debt to the bank. 

The farmer is like a non-union worker. He has no 
say-so about the prices of what he produces and sells, 
just like a worker in a non-union shop has no say-so 
over his wages. The farmer takes his grain to market 
and has to sell it at the price the buyers are paying 
that day." dp 

After the buyer gets the wheat, the big corporation 
he is buying it for can set the price. And from there the 
price begins to double. To keep these prices doubling for 
the dealers or capitalists , , the government steps in to 
pay the farmer not to grow. President Carter is report- 
edly ready to assure price supports totalling $4.4 billion 
next year for the farmers not to grow. 

This cutback comes in the face of something like 
half a billion people in the world facing starvation. But 
oup “human-rights” Sunday-school-teaching President 
feels it is more important to keep the profits doubling 
for the capitalist than to feed hungry people. 

And where will he get the billions of dollars for 
subsidizing the prices? By taxing the workers who have 
to pay the higher prices for food at the grocery store. 
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lawimadl Panama treaty keeps U.S. control m perpetuity' 


Neither the fantastic and opulent splendor of the 
internationally-televised ceremonies at the Hall of the 
Americas, in which U.S. President Carter and Panama’s 
Torrijos signed the new Panama Canal Treaty, Sept. 7, 
nor the unanimous applause of the representatives of 28 
Western Hemisphere governments invited for the occa- 
sion, could hide the treaty’s colonial reality. Far from 
representing what Carter called a “new chapter in our 
relations with all the nations of this hemisphere,” the 
treaty precisely spells out, in 1977, the methods U.S. im- 
perialism will employ to continue in perpetuity the con- 
trol, not only of the Canal, but all of Panama, that 
Teddy Roosevelt began in 1903. 

While General Torrijos did his utmost to support 
Carter’s attempts to appear “liberal,” even crediting him 
with “turning imperial force into moral force,” their 
posturing was belied both by the treaty’s actual provis- 
ions and by the mass opposition of the Panamanian peo- 
ple. For three straight days, as the rulers celebrated in 
Washington, Panamanian students took to the streets, 
battling riot police, to protest the treaty and the Torrijos 
dictatorship. They were continuing the wave of revolu- 
tionary activity they began last year when they joined 
Panama City workers fighting food price increases. 

In fact, so deep is the revulsion over the treaty, that 
Romulo Escobar Betancourt, Panama’s chief negotiator, 
has resorted to explaining it at home by creating a 
smokescreen of interpretations wildly different from 
those announced in Washington. He even denied that 
the treaty gave the U.S. “the right to intervene in Pan- 
ama.” 

A STRANGLEHOLD FOREVER 

, The truth is that the treaty maintains the U.S. 
stranglehold over the Canal all the way to the end of the 
century, compelling no reduction whatsoever in the size 
of the notoriously racist “Southern Command,” the U.S. 
Armed Forces unit that actually rules the Canal Zone. 
All 14 U.S. military bases may be maintained up to the 
year 2000, continuing their function as the hemispheric 
center for training the elite troops of “friendly” Latin 
American rulers in counter-insurgency warfare. In re- 
turn, Panama is to' receive all of $60 million a year from 


canal revenues. Little noted, but much appreciated by 
Torrijos, was an agreement granting him $50 million in 
military assistance for “internal and external security.” 

As for the 21st century, a separate treaty assures 
the U.S. the right to keep the canal “permanently neu-, 
tral,” a provision Torrijos admitted “places us under the 
Pentagon’s defense umbrella.” 

That such a thoroughly imperial document faces an 
uncertain future, with three months of committee hear- 
ings, as well as a planned filibuster against it from the 
ultra-right inside the Senate, is a measure not of how 
much Carter is “giving away,” but of the divisions with- 
in U.S. capitalism about how best to continue its ex- 
ploitation of Latin America. 

The right-wing, here and throughout the world, is 
ready for totalitarian answers. So extreme is the jingoism 
of a Thurmond or a Reagan, that “flying the U.S. flag” 
over the Zone becomes the rallying cry for a battle over 
the treaty, with Carter lining up the likes of Dean Rusk 
and Henry Kissinger on his side. Rusk promptly assured 
the House International Relations Committee that any 
U.S. military intervention in Panama “would be in a far 
stronger position . . . under the treaties of 1977 than un- 
der the anachronistic treaty of 1903.” 

GUEST LIST OF MURDERERS 

What unites both capitalistic sides on this “debate” 
is their insistence that all Latin America shall remain 
under U.S. domination — whether that means outright 
ownership, as in Puerto Rico, or the numerous neo- 
colonialisms in which U.S.-directed counter-revolutions 
are currently in the ascendancy. Virtually every one can 
be found by examining the Treaty celebration guest list. 

From Torrijos’ own Panama, which has exiled and 
.imprisoned hundreds of student and worker opponents, 
to Videla’s Argentina, where left opponents have been 
gunned down, kidnapped or simply made to disappear — 
it has never been clearer that the real opposition to UJS. 
rule is not any narrow nationalism of leaders d emanding 
a “better deal” from Carter, but the revolutionary op- 
position of the masses to both their own rulers and UJS. 
imperialism. 

That is what was developing in Chile 1970-73, and 
sending revolutionary impulses throughout Latin Amer- 


ica. The fact that the fourth" anniversary of the U.S.- 
organized fascist coup which drowned revolutionary 
Chile in blood coincided not only with the new oppres- 
sion of the Canal Treaty and Carter greeting Pinochet 
in the White House, but with new sparks of revolt in 
Colombia, Mexico, Brazil and Bolivia, demands that U.S. 
revolutionists recognize now their responsibilities for 
genuine international solidarity. Those responsibilities 
begin with the needed revolution right here at home, 
where the past year has seen the Latino/Chicano revolt 
emerging all across 'the country. 

In Chicago’s Humbolt Park revolt, and in the NY 
blackout events, Puerto Rican and Chicano youth joined 
with the Black masses to expose the unbridgeable gulf 
between two worlds in the centers of America’s cities. 

Never, has the urgency been greater to recognize 
the new forces and new ideas emerging both in Latin 
America and in the USA. The rulers already have their 
version of hemispheric solidarity. For us, acts of sol- 
idarity and a philosophy of liberation must be insepa- 
rable from each other and from a determination to see 
that philosophy actualized. For it is only then that the 
Americas, North and South, can begin their true history. 
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'ULTIMATE' WEAPONS 

The new machine gun that got pub- 
licity this summer is the ultimate in 
automated crowd control' weapons. At 
33 rounds a second, a burst only a -sec- 
ond and a half long is equal to a shot 
from a 12 gauge riot shotgun. It has 
zero recoil, so anyone can fire it with 
no training. A “laser” gunsight casts a 
six inch circle of light on the target at 
50 yards, which the gun shoots right 
into, so anyone can be a marksman with 
no training. Gun magazines gloat over 
how the beam terrifies crowds of prison 
inmates when played over them. It uses 
greased bullets, ’ which cause infections 
that_autibioties don’t work well on. One 
officer with this gun could replace half 
a dozen with riot guns in an urban riot. 
And, like the neutron bomb, it is quite 
gentle on prgperty. So now, in the great 
tradition of The continuous miner — the 
continuous shotgun. 

Teacher 

Chicago 

* * * 

The only reason I didn’t get too ex- 
cited about the neutron bomb at first 
is because T haye been reading all the 
time that this country has enough 
bombs to kill everybody five times over, 
and then that Russia is, developing 
bombs to kill us all ten times over, and 
on and on. How many times can they 
kill us? Once, is all I figure. 

Retired Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

People say that the neutron bomb is 
insanity but I think it is really logical 
for capitalism to have developed. They 
have always cared more for their ma- 
chines and equipment than for the hu- 
man brings that woTk them. People who 
don’t work in factories are seeing what 
we have been talking about all along. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

• 

WOMEN'S LIBERATION 

I was very happy that Judge Archie 
Simonson of Dane County, Wisconsin, 
who said that rape is a “normal reac- 
tion” to women’s “provocative dress,” 


lost his seat in a recall election to a 
feminist — Ms. Moria Krueger. In the 
1960s I was part of one of the first anti- 
rape groups in the country that had 
published a pamphlet. Stop Rape. Just 
by word of mouth we would receive 
hundreds of orders for that little 
pamphlet every week. It is the same 
kind of response from women that re- 
called Judge Simonson. 

Feminist 

Chicago 

* * * 

Though we have been warned that 
there will be room for only the actual 
delegates and official observers at the 
IWY meeting in Texas in November, we 
hear there are large numbers of women 
from all parts of the country determined 
to go and make their voices heard, even 
, to setting up alternative meetings. Please 
ask readers who are interested to con- 
tact N&L for and with more information. 

WL-N&L Member 
New York 

* * * 

The quality of N&L made me particu- 
larly distressed to read in the last issue 
on the Women’s page, that, “There were 
thousands of Japanese women and wom- 
en of other ethnic groups who could not 
attend (the IWY conference) because 
their husbands would not- allow them 
to.” An equally racist retort, but better 
• founded, would be to say that I have 
never known a Japanese woman who 
unwillingly obeyed her husband. , 

A Japanese- American Woman 
New York 

L • 

FASCISM AND ANTI-FASCISM 

You will have read of the recent suc- 
cesses of the openly Nazi National -Front 
here. The Ladywood bye-election gaTe 
them third place, beating the Liberals. 
Other NF activities have not , been so 
widely publicized. During the past month 
five left-wing bookshops have been at- 
tacked, one almost burnt down after 
petrol was poured through the letter 
box and ignited. Each time racist stick- 
ers were* pasted on the windows. 

Sympathy for fascism is becoming al-, 
inbst “respectable.” The Daily Telegraph 
carried a leading article calling for the 



release of Rudolf Hess, not on “humani- 
tarian” grounds but because of the “il- 
legality” of the Nuremburg Tribunal, 
and regretting that those hanged cannot 
be released along with him. 

The mass media have launched into 
an unprecedented vicious attack on the 
anti-fascist demonstrators at Lewisham; 
singling out the SWP, which was, inf . 
deed, the main organizer, but whose / 
members represented a tiny minority 
that did all it could to restrain its supt 
porters. It’s a made-to-order situatiolf 
for the Tories, who are demanding even 
greater police powers to deal with “left- 
wing hooligans.” The Left may not ap- 
preciate the totality of the liberation 
struggle, hut our rulers surely do. 

Bob Potter 
England 

*- * * 

Most militant of the antifascists at 
the Aug. 13 Lewisham rally here were 
the Black youth who, in terms of educa- 
tion, housing, jobs and recreation facili- 
ties, are at the bottom of the social pile. 

To add insult to injury, they are blamed 
for everything from mugging to rape, 
and aresubjected to racialist attacks by 
police and fascists. In Lewisham, they 
showed a w illingness and ability to 
fight back. 

At the moment, the National Front 
is an embarrassment to the ruling class, 
which prefers to rely on more respect- 
able outfits such as the National As- 
sociation For Freedom. Indeed, the Tory 
leader, Ms. Thatcher, has sought to la- 
bel fascism a “left-whig” movement and 
lumps fascists and socialists together as 
violent extremists and enemies of de- 
mocracy. 

While defending the fascists’ “right” 
to stage provocative racialist demon- 
strations, the Tories will use anti-fascist 
counter-demonstrations and other mili- 
tant working class actions, like the mass 
pickets at Grunwicks, as an excuse to 
strengthen the powers of the police and 


step up repression. The movement from 
below, especially of the youth hardest 
hit by the crisis, will ensure that these 
plans come unstuck. 

Terry Liddle 

> London 

• 

HUMAN RIGHTS 

The Coalition for Human Rights, a 
group formed to fight sexism and dis- 
crimination against gays, organized a 
march of over 300 men and women to 
the UN Plaza here to demand that hu- 
man rights be made concrete for every- 
one. The lack of action on gay rights is 
indicative of the lack of rights protec- 
tion for all people. The right-wing at- * 
tacks on Blacks, Jews, and gays, espe- 
cially after the Miami referendum in 
June, has forced the gay movement to 
be a revolutionary movement encom- 
passing all people’s struggles. 

Supporter 
San Francisco 

* * * 

When I read that the U.S. chapter of 
Amnesty International has adopted the 
Wilmington 10 as “prisoners of con- 
science” and called on North Carolina 
Governor James Hunt to grant them an 
immediate pardon, I was reminded this 
was exactly the point you had ham- 
mered at in your Worker's Journal in 
tiie June issue. The jails of this country 
are also full of political prisoners. 

Supporter 

Detroit 


TWO ANGRY VIEWERS 

Yes, anti-Semitism takes many forms, 
indeed. Who would have believed ten 
years- ago that a movie like “The Eagle 
Has Landed,” in which all the heroes 
are Nazis, could have been shown with- 
out a single sign of protest from any- 
where? I was so incensed when I saw it 
— so insulted that I was asked to accept 
a Nazi officer (debbnaire Michael Caine), 
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by Raya Dimayevskaya 
Author of PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 
and Marxism and Freedom 

(EDITOR'S NOTE: Below are brief excerpts from Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s Perspectives Report at the National Edi- 
torial Board Meeting of News and Letters Committees, 
convened over Labor Day Weekend. The full report can 
be ordered from News & Letters for 50 1 plus postage. 
See ad, page 7, for the complete table of contents.) 

m 

NO SPOT ON the globe is free from getting sucked 
into the world market and its power politics. The latest 
little country, that literally has no wealth at all, over 
which imperialism could fight is Djibouti. Nevertheless, 
its achievement of independence disclosed not only the 
neighboring powers looking hungrily at it, but the Big 
Powers as well. Because it is a port, and thus a key to 
the Red Sea, one of the powers looking hungrily at it 
now, Ethiopia, has one of the two superpowers, Russia, 
on its side. 

Poor Ethiopia. There is hardly any other country 
that is falling apart quite like it Besides Eritrea fight- 
ing for its independence and Somalia claiming a good 
part of Ethiopia for its “Greater Somalia,” there are 
no less than five resistance movements within the coun- 
try fighting the military regime. Here is (was) the sec- 
ond largest country on the African continent, with a 
fertile soil that used to be the envy of Africa, and the 
one and only country in Black Africa that was inde- 
pendent when the rest were colonies . . . 

Yet with the 1960s initiating Black Revolution 
throughout Africa,’ the one that was not successful was 
in “independent” Ethiopia. And now the very military 
regime that overthrew Haile, Selassie and has the op- 
portunist affront to call itself “Marxist” is the very one 
to carry on old imperialist adventures against Eritrea and 
Somalia, as well as counter-revolutions against the re- 
sistance movements of the Ethiopian masses. As it is 
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disintegrating from all these battles within and without, 
in comes Russia (and of course Cuban “advisors”) des- 
pite the fact of Russia’s critical previous alliance with 
Somalia, Where it already has naval arid air. base facili- 
ties at Berbera which are vital to the Indian Ocean’s 
strategic balance. 

* » * 

THE MIDDLE EAST has been and remains the main 
immediate point of crisis. But Russia has now lost out 
in Egypt, and despite holding on tightly to the PLO and 
Syria, it is not overly secure in the Middle East; is very 
much shaken up also in India; therefore any entrance 
to the Indian Ocean and the Red Sea is crucial to it. 
As if it wasn’t bad enough for a country calling itself 
Communist to participate in these myriad capitalistic- 
imperialistic double-crosses, we also have the situation 
that while it’s certainly in the forefront in its anti-Zion- 
ist, anti-Israel anti-Semitism, it is finding itself aiding 
Ethiopia as is IsraeL 

One thing that happens not to have gotten much 
attention is that the Red Sea, which Saudi Arabia wants 
to make into an “Arab lake” while Ethiopia used to 
sound more revolutionary in its insistence that the Red 
Sea was in African “territory” and in any case was a 
world waterway, is that the Red Sea is also the outlet 
to the Port of Elat. Saudi Arabia is offering some very 
fancy gold to Djibouti to close its port to Ethiopia. 

Now — as if all these points of crisis were not 
enough of a crazy quilt pattern of little power alliances. 
Big Power alliances, in the volatile Horn of Africa — 
enter China which is asking the U.S. to make sure to 
stop Russia’s power play in Africa, all the while having 
both West and East, North and South, believe it is 
Taiwan that is the issue! 

No, it is by no means a question of who of the pow- 
ers is the “wiser” and who is making the “fatal” mistake 
in the Horn, or even whether there will be room for oil 
tankers to travel through Hie Red Sea to the West, but 
who wiU finally get siHgle global control in this state- 
capitalistic age. 


OUTSIDE OF THE theory of protracted guerrilla 
war, Mao’s most original them etical-practical-philosoph- 
ic-revolutionary contribution is the primacy of super- 
structure over economic base, ideology over the rela- 
tions at the point of production which he villified as 
“economism,” with culture itself being ordered to shed 
its life and turn “proletarian.” 

Mao “died” at the moment he “signed” Lin Piao’s 
(Continued on Page 7) 


WHO WE ARE 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year 
of the Detroit wildcats against Automation and the 
Montgomery, Ala. Bus Boycott against segregation 
— activities which signalled new movements from 
practice, which were themselves a form of theory. 
News &• Letters was created so that the voices 
from below could be heard, and the unity of worker 
and intellectual, philosophy and revolution, could 
be worked out for our age. A Black production 
worker, Charles Denby, is the editor. 

The paper is the monthly publication of News 
and Letters Committees, an organization of Marxist- 
Ilumanists that stands for the .abolition of capital- 
ism, whether in its private form' as in the U.S., or 
in its state form calling itself Communist, as in 
Russia and China. The National Chairwoman, Raya 
Dunayevskaya, is the author of Philosophy and 
Revolution and Marxism and Freedom which spell 
out the philosophic ground of Marx’s Humanism 
for oUr age internationally, as American Civilization 
on Trial concretizes it on the American scene. In 
opposing this capitalistic, exploitative, racist, sexist 
society, we participate in all freedom struggles 
and do" not separate the mass activities of workers. 
Blacks, women and youth from the activity of 
thinking. We invite you to join with us both in the 
freedom struggles and in working out a theory of 
liberation for our age. 


1 Views 


fresh from Hie Polish front, who doesn’t 
know Jews are. being exterminated; ad- 
mire the humane Nazi troops who trap 
themselves because they heroically rush 
to save a poor little English girl from 
drowning; cheer the beating of an Eng- 
lish country-boy who apparently deserves 
to be shot because he is going to reveal 
the presence of the Nazis in his village— 
that I was shaking with rage when I left 
Hie theater. Butz is not the only one, 
apparently, asking us to believe that the 
slaughter of six million Jews was “just 
a Jewish hoax.” The film should be 
picketed to protest a /deadly rewriting of 
history. 

Angry 

Philadelphia 

* * * 

The ABC-TV series, “Soap,” which 
premiered last week, is one of the worst 
examples of the destruction of thought 
which characterizes our time. Its whole 
theme is to treat the most serious prob- 
lems in human relationships, particu- 
larly sexism, in a frivolous light as 
though it were simply part of the “fun 
of life.” It is also racist, with a Black 
character set in the worst “Amos ’n 
Andy” stereotype, and anti-Semitic with 
one young woman obviously represent- 
ing the stereotype of the Jewish woman 
' as a sexual animal. And the choice of 
Celtic names for the families involved 
may not have been such . an accident 
either. 

~ One Very Angry Person 

Detroit 


WCCC STRIKE 

The story of the strike at Wayne 
County Community College could be 
subtitled: “Choose your poison — a house 
union or the UAW.” A friend of mine 
belongs to the association of semi- 
professional employees which returned 
to work after a month while the UAW 
Local 1796 was still out. Not only was 
she made to work overtime 7 days a 
week for no extra pay but she had to : 


do the work of the UAW members. 
When she refused, the association did 
not support her and she was told to do 
the work or stay out until the UAW 
settled. ' v 

More of the work of the UAW mem- 
bers is being done at the Channel 56 
(Public Broadcasting System) computer 
terminals, despite the fact that one of 
their board members is a prominent 
UAW officiaL I can imagine what the 
strikers on the picket lines are saying 
about that! 

Observer 

Detroit 


LOOKING IN THE RIGHT PLACE 

In East Harlem and the South Bronx, 
there are a lot of people looking for a 
better thing, but not looking in the 
right place. Lots of 16 and 17-year-olds 
have just been working hard for the 
election of Herman Badillo for mayor, 
just because he’s a Latino and he’s 
there. But Badillo offers nothing, no 
alternative. He can’t even get a job for 
one poor person, so what can he do for 
a mass? He said we have to rebuild 
the ghettoes so the poor will stay there, 
and not chase the middle class put of 
New York! s 

Esteban Gonzales 
New York 

* * * 

A lotta yakking’s going on about an 
alien-amnesty law . . . 

However, hardly anyone is focusing 
on the needle’s eye through which that 
hobbled camel must be driven— No am- 
nesty law will clear the magnolia swamps 
or the Senate Judiciary Committee un- 
less Jim Eastland wants it to, in the 
form he wants. 

Rey Davis 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

The -blackout was an unfortunate way 
for the poor man to express his frustra- 


tion with the system. It wasn’t directly 
against the people who’ve been oppress- 
" ing and exploiting us. One way or 
another, though, it reached the system. 
They had to lay out money, create 
emergency funds, to help re-establish 
vthe businesses. One thing we found out 
is that when the city wants to act, it can. 

Puerto Rican Taxi Driver 
New York 


PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 

It is horrendous' that after the Repub- 
lican Gov. Thompson, of Illinois, out of 
“conscience,” vetoed a bill that would 
ban the right to public assistance for 
elective abortion, Jesse Jackson of 
PUSH came out opposing this woman’s 
right and has joined the conservative 
Illinois Pro-Life (sic) Coalition to fight 
Thompson’s veto. 

For Jackson to wind up to the right 
of a Republican governor of so racist 
and sexist a state as Illinois in 1977, 
means more than that today’s Black 
leadership is stagnant — it is reeling 
backwards at an unprecedented rate. As 
a Black man, I have no doubt that Black 
(and white) women will deal with the 
Carters of this world, but it will take 
a new form of Black thought and lead- 
ership to deal with the Jesse Jacksons 
within the movement. 

WL Supporter 
’ Los Angeles 

* * * 

After our initial exuberance when the 
Parti Quebecois won the Nov. 15 elec- 
tions, it is alarming to see how quickly 
the party leadership has moved to the 
right. The most shocking sign is the 
Sept. 9 unveiling of a statue of Maurice 
Duplessis, the dyed-in-the-wool fascist 
dictator who ruled Quebec with an iron 
hand from 1936 to 1959, except for most 
of the war years. 

Under his regime, he had a private 
army (the “Liquor Police”), women had 
neither the right to vote nor own prop- 
erty, nor any rights in marriage, there 
were no.; secular schools- — the Church 
ran everything, and huge areas or Que- 
bec were signed away to U. S. corpora- 
tions. He persecuted the Native peoples 


mercilessly. His anti-labor persecutions 
are beyond description! 

What is so startling is that this total 
retrogression has taken place so rapidly. 
To drag out the most hated symbol of 
Quebec’s murky past (which sat for 
years in a warehouse full of illegal pin- 
ball machines) is a total betrayal of 
those who voted PQ in hopes of a better 
society. Opposition to the PQ leadership 
will not be long in coming. 

Calum Weir 
Quebec 

* * * 

The 30,000 protesters, from all over 
Europe and England, who. came to 
Grays-Malville in France to demonstrate 
against a huge fast-breeder nuclear re- 
actor, were students, women, scientists, 
small farmers, and local officials. They 
are left-oriented, but they had to battle 
the established “Marxist” parties, un- 
ions, and their pro-nuclear governments. 

What happened in the United States 
that less than 10,000 participated in the 
1977 Abolish All Nuclear Weapons 
Campaign? In the Northern California 
Committees the same situation as in 
Europe was reflected. The pro-Russian 
and pro-China groups, the trade unions 
(“build nuclear plants — we need jobs 
for our members”), the established par- 
ties, were all conspicuously absent. 

Future actions will/ see the rising of 
the hew passions and the new forces of 
this nuclear age. 

Anti-Nuclear Protester 
Bay Area 

* * * 

The UAW’s recent disgusting steam- 
roller take-over of the fledgling Michi- 
gan Labor History Society made me 
wonder what the* intellectuals and aca- 
demics in MLHS expected to give birth 
to when they went to bed with both the 
UAW' and the CP? For real labor his- 
tory, in the past, present and especially 
the future revolutionary tense — from 
Charles Denby’s Worker’s Journal, to 
the Auto Shops, to Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
Two Worlds column, I heartily recom- 
mend the newest hound volume of N&Ls. 

Marxist-Humanist 

Detroit 
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Cbitago Latinos fight grand jury harassment 


(Following is an article by a Puerto Rican woman 
activist in the Chicago Committee to End the Grand 
Jury— Ed.) 

Chicago, 111. — Robert Calderon, Pedro 

Archuetta, Jose Lopez and his brother were all 
asked to speak to the grand jury investigating 
bombings in New York and Chicago. 

They refused and were sent to jail in August, where 
they’re supposed to stay until the Grand jury ends its 
session — February, 1978. 

When Judge Parsons tried to eliminate the grand 
jury audience, we appealed and won. The courtroom was 
packed and there was a lot of security. In one court ses- 
sion, a man was on his way to the door to seat people 
coming in; and the sheriff told him to sit down. The man 
sat down, but got up to seat another person. 

' When the sheriff grabbed him by the throat and was 
dragging, him out of the courtroom, everybody jumped 
on the sheriff.. A fistfight erupted, and two persons were 
arrested. Judge Parsons then ordered that no more 
audiences be involved, and told everybody to get out of 
the courtroom. 

Judge Parsons has seen what has been going on -r- 
the Humbolt Park incident, and then what happened in 
his own court. What he and others are trying to do is 
put down this new fever that has erupted in our commu- 


nity and in Puerto Rico. They think that by harassing 
us, by grabbing the leaders,, they might be able to sup- 
press the political independence movement. 

In New -York, there are some political leaders, like 
Badillo. Here in Chicago, we don’t have a leader as such. 
I sefe it as a benefit, because that’s when the people can 
really say what they feel. We have masses of people with 
ideas to bring out, and there’s no Badillo in the way 
telling us which road we have to take. 

People in the Latino community in Chicago have 
been boycotting schools because of the bad school sys- 
tem, and boycotting the banks because they are not ser- 
vicing our community. It’s evident that there is no 
apathy. It's when our own people that we have hopes on, 
that we really push, don’t get us anywhere, that we be-' 
come apathetic. 

But the people in the community are really angry 
now, and those that think they might be called to testify 
for the grand jury are completely defiant and say they’re 
not going to eooperate. The Committee to End the Grand 
Jury is having a march at the jail complex to try to get 
Jose and the others out, and we’re trying to get monies 
to continue the case and for the people involved. 
Contributions can be sent to: Committee to End the 
Grand Jury, 3700 W. Grand, Chicago, HI. 60651. 

— Celia de Burgos 


Thousands protest Guatemala police role m student murders 


(The following eyewitness report was sent from a 
correspondent in Guatemala — Ed.) 

Throughout the ’70s, the right-wing military govern- 
ments of Guatemala have been fairly successful in 
suppressing any large-scale and open opposition to the 
status quo. Nevertheless, there is wide-spread dissatis- 
faction throughout the country, and there are signs 
that some of it may surface in the near future. 

One such sign was the massive reaction of students 
throughout the country to the abduction, torture and 
killing of two students from Guatemala City during the 
month of August" 

One student was Lionel Caballeros, vice-president 
of the student body of the Institute Rafael Aqueche, a 
government secondary school. After having been forced 
into an automobile by armed men, described by his 
classmates as “secret police,” he was beaten for two 
days and strangled. 

At the same time, Robin Mayro Garcia, a young 
student of agronomy at the National University, was 
also abducted. Immediately, all government high schools 
were in an uproar and thousands of students demon- 
strated before the National Palace, the seat of govern- 
ment, protesting the killing of Caballeros and demand- 
ing the return of the kidnapped Mayro Garcia. 

A few days later, Mayro Garcia’s body was found 
near the capital. Near his body was a leaflet with the 
initials “E.S.A.”, the so-called “Anti-Communist Secret 
Army,” a paramilitary organization which appeared in 
recent weeks in Guatemala. The students maintain, how- 
ever, that both victims were originally captured by 
security personnel 

Urn government secondary schools went on strike 
in protest. They were warned, however, by Interior 


Minister Donaldo Alvarez Ruiz against any further 
demonstrations. But public indignation at the entire 
incident grew to such proportions that finally President 
Kjell Laugarud acknowledged that “some off-duty police 
may have been collaborating with the paramilitary 
groups.” 

He had to overrule his Interior Minister by allowing 
the students to demonstrate if they so wished. The 
funeral procession for the students involved tens of 
thousands of mourners in Guatemala City, and demon- 
strations took place in all major cities of. the country. 

V-. —Dee Watson 
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limit protest language bill 

by Shainape Shcapwe 


I have been hearing a lot recently about the protest 
by the Jnuit people of Northern Quebec against the 
Parti Quebecois’ (PQ) French Language Charter, Bill 
101. The; bill makes French the language of government 
and education except for people whose parents were 
taught English or who meet other special criteria. 

When the Inuit in four communities demanded 
that provincial officials leave until the dispute was 
settled, the province sent 25 heavily-armed riot police 
into the communities of Ft. Chimo and Great Whale 
River. The Inuit then cut off wgter and garbage collec- 
tion to the offices, but the officials have not left so 
there seems to be a stalemate as of this writing. 

The protest is not just that the Jnuit do not want to 
use Frenjch as a second language — they are afraid that 
French Will be forced on them as a first language, 
denying them any choice at all. Until 13 years ago, 
the provincial government refused to have any dealings 
With- native peoples and since dealings with them were 
handled ibjy the federal government in Ottawa, English 
became the second language. 

English has even become important in communicat- 
ing with; other Inuit people since the dialects of the 
Inuit language, Inuktituk, are very different and Eng- 
lish is the only way a Quebec Inuit can speak with an 
Inuit from Alaska or Greenland/ Under the bill, an 
Inuit who moved to Quebec from outside the province 
would bQ required to learn French. 

The Inuit are protesting the bill on the grounds that 
it violates the James Bay Agreement which guarantees 
them the right to determine what language their chil- 
dren will be taught. But the Inuit have not been happy 
with other terms of the agreement and many wonder if 
the protest might also be a way to keep it from being 
proclaimed by the deadline of Nov. 11 this year. Both 
Quebec and Ottawa, as well as the U.S., are anxious to 
get their hands on Northern Quebec’s vast hydro-electric 
power, which the James Bay Agreement would permit. 

The; Inuits’ fear of, being forced to learn I’rench 
seems to be justified since in spite of Levesque’s as- 
surances that they would be allowed to keep their own 
languagcl, as soon as the Parti Quebecois came to power, 
all communication from the provincial government was 
done in French and French w^s spoken at government 
meetings even by Officials who had spoken English be- 
fore. 

Unfortunately, there are splits within the Inuit peo- 
ple over the protest, with some not feeling that strongly 
about it, There is also a split with some Cree leaders 
who are satisfied both with Bill 101 and with the James 
Bay Agreement. 

But this is no small matter, and those who are pro- 
testing are being very firm in refusing all provincial 
services, including welfare checks. The protest should 
not just be seen as a way for Ottawa to make trouble 
for Quebec which is how Quebec has been responding. 
A friend; writes that the protest “is something quite new 
in the North and represents an important step.” 

The PQ needs to take the language protest seriously 
because it was formed itself around the same issue — 
by people who needed to speak and think and work in 
their own language and culture. The Inuit should not 
have to protest. The PQ should recognize their right to 
self-determination. 

Racist muon shafts cabbies 

New York, N. Y. — Some weeks ago, I was shocked 
to receive a paper in the mail which described the 
death of two cab drivers in robberies by teenagers and 
called for the death penalty for the 15-year-olds as the 
solution. It was the Taxi Drivers’ Voice, a union paper 
paid for out of workers’ dues. 

After descending to such depths, the union leader- 
ship met with Mayor Beame, who’s since come out for 
the death penalty, too. He also promised additional po- 
lice patrols. 

Another “victory” the union paper played up was 
the Port Authority’s refusal to allow Long Island cabbies 
to pick up at Kennedy Airport. Still another “victory” 
was the City Council’s annual refusal to legalize the 
gypsy cabs which- serve the Black and Hispanic commu- 
nities — where yeHow cabs often refuse to go. However, 
in the latter case, the City Council remembering the 
pro-gypsy demonstration several years ago, refused the 
racist union leadership’s demand to “crack down” on * 
the gypsies. 

If these are our enemies, according to the union, 
then who are our friends? You guessed it — besides 
Mayor Beame, our friends are the fleet owners. Hardly 
a word has been printed against them in months, and a 
big spread recently praised them for cooperating with 
the scholarship fund. Was anyone surprised when the 
scholarship recipients were almost all relatives of union 
bureaucrats? , 

Meanwhile, thousands of taxi jobs keep disappearing 
as fleet# Sell out to; minis, and the union doesn’t even 
say a wibrd about it. — Taxi driver 
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By Peter Wermuth and Jim Mills 

The Kent State University student protest against 
the construction of a gym on Blanket Hill, where 
National Guards murdered four students on May 4, 
1970, has caught the attention of students nationwide. 
We just returned from a national rally on Sept. 24, 
which was held on the Commons, the very spot where 
the anti-war protest was held that ended in the slaughter 
in 1970. It gave you a tremendous feeling of history and 
you knew why the university is determined to destroy 
that memory. 

From the beginning, the administration’s actions 
typified the callousness that caused the murders in 
1970. No less than 52 sites are available on campus for 
the gym, and half a dozen plans for alternate sites were 
drawn qp prior to the selection of Blanket Hill. A 
recent poll showed 70 percent of the students are 
against the gym ate, and construction may result in a 
$30-per-semester tuition raise. 

In the face of continuing threats of imminent con- 
struction, 1000 students from as far away as Texas and 
New York poured into Kent. Several students told us 
Kent’s national attraction is because the struggle raises 
the spectre of both the student movement of the 1960s 
and the brutal capitalistic nature of today’s university. 
Another 1000 students and supporters from the Ohio 
area turned out for the mass rally, called by the May 4 
Coalition, which was formed by Kent students on May 4, 
1977. 

One coalition member said, “We’ve been fighting 
for over four months, and this has given me a feeling 
of power, of being in history, of being at a turning 
point We feel our power; The administrators, they 
have the might, but we have the power.” 

But one thing threatening thatpower is the strangle- 
hold over the Coalition attempted by one Maoist organi- 
zation, the Revolutionary Student Brigade (RSB). One 
RSB member, in discussing their fight with a rival Maoist 
group, the October League, actually admitted that all the 
Kent State struggle meant to him was a chance to prove 
to China which party “would lead mass struggle.” He 
reduced the great Sept. 24 demonstration to a mere 


BLACK-RED VIEW 


by John Alan 

During the last few months, while Ambassador An- 
drew Young and the British Foreign Secretary, David 
\ Owen, were traveling between Lagos, Lusaka and Jo- 
hannesburg, in their futile efforts to bring about what 
they call, “constitutional settlement” of the Zimbabwe 
civil war, reverberations of last year’s Soweto revolt 
could be heard all over South Africa. 

In Soweto, resistance to the “Bantu educational 
I policy” of the apartheid government become pronounced 
when all 700 teachers of the 40 high schools quit their 
' jobs “until the teaching arena is cleaned.” The teachers 
decided on mass resignations to prevent the efforts of 
the government to break a month-long boycott of the 
1 students, who were demanding the end of the system of 
inferior education. 

At the same time, in Cape Town, more than 900 
miles from Johannesburg, Black and white were demon- 
strating against the demolition of a shanty town where 
i many of Cape Town’s Black workers lived. This demon- 
stration was aimed to thwart the government policy of 
assigning Blacks to “home lands,” far from the urban 
centers where nine million Black South Africans live 
, and work. 

| This is the crux of the apartheid policy whose sole 
purpose is to reduce Black labor to the status of “pure 
| labor power,” maintaining a resource which white cap- 
italism can tap at will, and, when not needed, send back 
, to the barren “home lands.” 

I The government has not abated in its ferocious at- 
tempts to suppress resistance to apartheid. It is a con- 
tinuous day-to-day activity in South Africa, taking ever 
new forms despite the fact that this summer, nine 
j members of the African National Congress (ANC) have 
been sentenced to life imprisonment under the “Sup- 
pression of Terrorism Act” 

Why is News & Letters so concerned over the 
Soweto revolt of last year? Is it any different from all 
the other resistance actions against apartheid, the pass 
laws and racial oppression we have witnessed in South 
i fr fn S?, ? , Is s . ow eto more important than the strike of 

Black miners in 1946, or the Sharpeville massacre 
or sd 1 the organizations that Black South Africans have 
built since 1912 to combat oppression? And is Soweto 
more significant than the position that the Pan African 
Congress (PAC) advocated when it turned its back on 
liberalism ’ and called upon the Indians and “Coloured” 
people to unite with the Black majority to fight white 
oppression? 

One must examine the Soweto revolt to understand * 
it as a turning point in the history of Black liberation 
struggles in South Africa, and not just lump it together 
with everything that preceded it 

Soweto took place at a time when all the old organ- 
izations were neutralized by oppressive police action. 
It took place at a time when there was no visible leader- 
ship. Therefore it took place outside of the leadership 
of the old organizations and without them. As the revolt 
developed, in the course of conflict, new' fluid organiza- 
tional forms sprang up that could not easily be detected 
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Kent State at the crossroads 

warm-up for their planned Communist Youth League 
founding convention in October. 

Many Kent State students who were early activists 
in the Coalition but dropped out of it over the strongarm 
tactics of the vanguardists, as well as those who remain 
members though alienated by the same things, neverthe- 
less turned out> for this rally. 

A deepen problem is the separation of white and 
Black students during the four-month struggle. Many 
students wear T-shirts with “Remember the Spirit of 
Kent and Jackson State” on them. - 

But after the Black United Students (BUS) of Kent 
State occupied the Student Center in May to protest cuts 
in their budget (in the same week that the May 4th 
Coalition was born in another occupation), few white 
students recognized the undercurrent of Black .revolt 
disclosed by the BUS occupation and its integrality in 
establishing the ground for all activity this summer. 

One Stack student said that in 1972 they had also 
been alone in their fight to stop the Administration from 
tearing down their institute of Black culture to “make 
room for” the Business Administration building. 

The Kent Slate struggle can become a nationwide 
point of departure only if the activity is not separated 
from what Blacks, on and off campus, are saying. By 
developing this needed unity both at coalition meetings 
and in the ongoing protests, Kent State will be remem- 
bered not alone for the murders of 1970, but also for 
the creativity of 1977. 


Detroit readers — don’t min 
Speakers from Black United Students and 
May 4 Coalition, Kent State University 

STRUGGLES AT KENT STATE 

• Against the gym on Blanket Hill 

• Against attacks on Black programs 

Thursday, October 6 , 4:30 p.m. 

Wayne State University Student Center Building 

Co-sponsored by CADRE & WSU-N&L Youth Com. 


Soweto— new tuning point 

or destroyed by the police. 

Its leadership was the unknown leadership of the 
revolutionary youth, who by sheer passion (a quality of 
revolutionary struggle), could reach out in a democratic 
way, via consultation, to their parents, to women, to 
other students, and above all, to the working class, 
bringing them all within the orbit of revolutionary 
struggle. 

Although the Left did not grasp the full revolution- 
ary nature of the Soweto revolt, it did not go unnoticed 
in Washington. Much of the outside impetus on Kissinger 
and Vorster to settle the Zimbabwe question at that time 
undoubtedly came from the Soweto revolt. Ian Smith 
had to be brought into line before white rule was 
threatened in all of Southern Africa. 

To discover the revolutionary new in the Soweto 
revolt should be the task of the Black radical intellec- 
tuals. That is to say, if they are to be viable, they must 
discover and meet the practice of the Soweto revolt with 
a comparable theory of the African and American 
revolutions-to-come. 

Racist abuse kffls Black girl 

Chicago, 111. — In the Bogan area of Chicago, 
where white mobs of parents and teenagers ap- 
peared daily at the opening of schools, scream- 
ing racist epithets at grade-school Black children 
one Black student, seven-year-old Mellaine Tur- 
ner, died from sickle-cell anemia. 

When doctors claimed that stress could have pre- 
cipitated the death, one TV station focused on the 
responsibility of Black parents to “shield their children.” 

With the opening of school this year, a plan was 
implemented to allow students to voluntarily transfer 
from overcrowded Black schools to less crowded white 
schools. The white leaders of the Bogan Community 
Council told Chicago Mayor Bilandic that if this plan 
went into effect, the "KKK and the Nazi Party are 
waiting to take over the leadership of oar community.” 

When a white policeman openly declared to the 
Board of Education that he and many white officers 
would not defend Black children transferred to white 
schools, Police Superintendent Rochford came to his 
defense. That’s when even Jesse Jackson of PUSH, who 
has long said the “days of marching are over,” decided 
to march against City Hall to demand that the chil- 
dren be protected. 

This, after the city has obtained a permanent in- 
junction to stop Blaek civil rights groups from trying 
to march for open housing and an end to racist violence 
in Marquette Park. 

Many Black “leaders” joined the chorus of criti- 
cism in the white-press of the King Movement Coalition 
for “provoking” white racism. Yet the whole of white 
southwest Chicago has produced a wave of violence 
against Blacks, with white mobs going after any Blacks 
isolated in the area. ?> 


death warrant, and rolled out the red carpet for Nixon. 
It is from that moment that the question of a triangular 
world, a possible alignment with U.S. imperialism, was 
placed on the historic agenda . . . China can challenge 
.the bi polar world not simply because it has 800 million 
people, but because it also has the H-bomb and can 
become an important industrial power. Which is why 
it was “necessary” for Mao to die, and with him, the 
illusions of the Little Red Book. 

It may still happen that it will be the Middle East, 
now that Likud’s reactionary victory has brought Men- 
achem Begin to power and thus further heated up that 
volatile region, that will be the first to detonate, war. 
But what will call into question humanity’s very survival 
is the tri-polar struggle for single world domination. 
Which is why what is happening in China remains so 
pivotal. 

* * * 

BECAUSE THE CRISIS is so total and revolt so 
continuous, it no sooner stops in one place, be it China 
or Paris, May 1968, or Portugal, 1975 — when it arises 
in. Soweto. This year it is not only South Africa but what 
seems to have no direct connection with it — the Black- 
out in New York — which disclosed the true intercon- 
tinental character of the Black Dimension. Which is why 
so simple a matter as an accidental Blackout in New 
York acted as expose of the Achilles heel of American 
capitalism, its racism — the imperial carrier of poverty 
to the Blacks in America as in Africa. 

It is by no accident that what we plan for next year 
on the Black struggles in the U.S., in Africa, in Latin 
America, especially the Caribbean, is seen in the very 
title of our projected pamphlet: BVantz Fanon, Soweto, 
and American Black Thought, for we cannot forget that 
Frantz Fanon was neither African nor American, but 
West Indian . .'. 

It is because there is a totality of mind, body, and 
heart in the spontaneous movement of masses from 
force to Reason, that, from the start of the American 
enslavement of the Blacks, the triangular trade of slaves, 
molasses and sugar from Africa, to Latin America, to 
the U.S., became the triangular exchange of aspirations 
for freedom on every subject from nationalism to cul- 
ture to new human relations ... At this moment, noth- 
ing short of the totality of transformation of all human 
relations can act as banner. It is to that end that our 
Black Thought pamphlet aims. 

* * * 

BUT THIS IS NOT the place to spell Out thO con- 
crete activities, especially the expansion of News & Let- 
ters. What you see before you in the bound volume of 
N&L for seven long years gives you one vie>Y of the 
world none other gives you. The point is now to become 
not just a reader as we expand but writers-editors your- 
selves. Let your voices be heard, and your thoughts and 
your labors. Again, just as you will get an Organization 
Report, you will have a N&L report, and Youth and 
Women’s Liberation will follow. 

I am mentioning them in passing only to stress that 
the politicialization begun with the Political-Philosophic 
Letters will first now be extended in the way in which we 
function in the Movement, in other organizations, and in 
our organizational - philosophic - political - membership 
growth as the warp and woof of philosophy in action — 
and action as the remaking of the world, beginning with 
preparations for the American Revolution, not because 
we are under the illusion that we are now in a pre- 
revolutionary situation but because we know that the 
totality of the capitalist crisis is such that for them time 
is running out. For us it has just begun. 
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by Peter Malory and Ron Brokmeyer 


Anniversary of Mao's death narked by Chun's revision of Mao’s Thought 


The first anniversary of the death of Mao Tse- 
tung has been marked by the opening (to high of- 
ficials only) of his tasteless Stalin-type monument, 
housing a pretentious crystal coffin, the beginning 
of a series of revelations of his life- style, and re- 
visions of his very often contradictory thought 
through the official party organs — Liberation Army 
Daily, the theoretical journal Red Flag, and the 
Peoples Daily. 

It has been revealed that in 1954, only five 
years after assuming power, Mao had set up a special 
“body guard” and a secret intelligence Unit #8341. 
It consisted of several thousand selected officers, 
whose duties were to guard top Communist officials 
and to report on conditions throughout the country 
directly to Mao, by-passing the Party, the State, and 
all other Communist Party officials. The unit was 
and still is headed by Wang Tung-hsing, who is now 
a member of the Politburo. 

In setting up the unit, Mao instructed that “All 
documents sent out in the name of the Central Com- 
mittee can be dispatched only after I have gone over 
them, otherwise they are invalid.” 

Through Unit #8341, which has its offices in 


the leadership enclave known as Chungnanhai at 
the western end of the Imperial Forbidden City,- 
Wang Tung-hsing was able to exercise enough con- 
trol to arrest Chiang Ch’ing, Mao’s widow, and pre- 
pare his case against Chiang’s “doctored will” and 
the “gang of four.” 

The reports state, “Chairman Mao ordered us 
to select one man from each prefecture throughout 
China to work in the bodyguard unit. He regarded 
investigation by these comrades back in their home 
villages as one of his methods to keep in contact 
with the rural areas and grasp the situation there.” 

■ Now even the sacred “Thoughts of Mao” are to 
be taken with a grain of salt. Contradictory as they 
are, the new leadership pretends to follow them 
while moving as far away as possible from the 
“Cultural Revolution.” To solve the dilemma, the 
Peoples Daily advises that while always correct, 
Mao’s Thought applied only “to a particular question 
at a given time in given circumstances.” They fur- 
ther advise, “Everything he wrote is decided by time, 
place and conditions.” Thus the groundwork is laid 
for the “anti-revisionists” to revise Mao at will. 

It is clear that, just as in December, 1965, Mao 
instructed us about “tight control of confidential 


Steven Biko 


In 1973, Steven Biko, revolutionary activist and 
thinker in the Black liberation movement of South 
Africa, was “banned” by government order to the , 
isolation of . Kingwilliamstown, where he was for- 
bidden to make public statements, attend meetings, 
travel, or be published. On Aug. 18, 1977, he was 
picked up by the State Security police under the 
infamous Section 6 of the Terrorism Act, which 
allows permanent detention without charge or trial. 

On Sept. 12, they murdered him. 

Not a reasonable soul on the face of the earth, 
and certainly none in Black South Africa, listened 
for a second to the mouthings of Vorster’s Justice 
Minister, James Kruger, on how Biko died, just as 
none have believed his explanations of the deaths 
of 22 other imprisoned activists in the last 18 
months. 

It is a disgraceful measure of the racist and 
parochial indifference of these United States, that 
at his death not even his name was generally known, 
'much less his role as one of the founders of the 
Black consciousness movement and the new organ- 
izations it generated — the Black People’s Con- 
vention and the South African Students Organiza- 
tion. 

In the days that -followed Steven Biko’s murder, 
Black South Africa demonstrated to the world what 
he had represented in his life. At the University 
of Fort Hare, police with dogs arrested virtually 
the entire student body as they sang “Nkosi Sike- 
lele Afrika” at a memorial meeting. So powerful 
was the feeling, everywhere, that three days later, 
when tens of thousands met in Soweto, police did 
not dare to moVe in. 
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The family of Steven Biko — Ntsikie Biko and their 
children, Sakora, 2 and Nkosinathi, 6. 

All across South Africa, the Black masses 
showed their determination that even the assassin- 
ation of Steven Biko will not stop the movement for 
freedom from fascist rule. Mourning itself was trans- 
formed, as the powerful memorial meetings became 
a chorus of freedom songs, a sea of clenched fists. 
They who were inspired by Steven Biko have, in 
turn, given inspiration to freedom fighters around 
the world. Their time has just begun. 


matters . J (to) maintain vigilance against sabotage 
by ghosts and monsters,” so it still exists against 
“the gang of, four,” or whomever the new ruling 
bureaucracy so designates any time it choses. 

Datelined Tokyo, another revelation comes that 
alleges Lin Piao used “bombers, warships and flame 
throwers” in his coup attempt in 1971. Again, 
though Lin Piao and Chiang Ch’ing were clearly 
“enemies” and Mao was still alive, and the whole 
CC maintained Chiang Ch’ing as leader, the article 
now claims that Chiang Ch’ing “viciously villified 
Unit #8341 to be unreliable.” But even they cannot 
produce a document that Mao moved against Chiang. 
Quite the contrary. As late as 1975, it was she who 
certainly was with Mao in the move against Teng, 
if not the actual inspirer of the move. 

What is important is not these endless double- 
crosses among any ruling clique, or even the Sino- 
Soviet conflict, but the fact that — from the very 
establishment of the People’s Republic of China — 
GPUs, under Chinese names, that spy on party 
members as much as on class enemies, are an in- 
tegral part of state-capitalist regimes calling them- 
selves Communist. 


Leonid Plyushch 

Leonid Plyushch, an official spokesman for the 
Helsinki (Movement, has been speaking in the U.S. 
about the Stalinist terror in Russia, the crushing of 
the Helsinki Movement, and the new depth of anti- 
Semitism in Russia — including the singling out of 
a Jew, Anatoly Shcharansky, to be tried for treason 
with a possible death sentence. 

Plyushch himself was a Helsinki activist in Russia 
until February, 1976. He had been branded a 
schizophrenic and confined in Dnepropetrovsk men- 
tal hospital and subjected to painful drug therapy. 
His testimony and lengthy documentation, along with 
former Leningrad psychiatrist Marina Voikhanskaya, 
were instrumental in getting the World Psychiatric 
Association meeting in Honolulu to censure Russian 
psychiatry for political abuses. 

“A free flow of information would undermine 
Brezhnev and his people,” Plyushch said in his speech 
in Chicago. He calls Russia a state-capitalist society 
that is in the throes of an economic crisis. Various 
Trotskyist groups have been coming to his speeohes 
to attack him. In Chicago, one group had the nerve 
to attack him for not defending Russia as a “workers’ 
state.” Another said Plyushch did not support Arab 
nationalism. 

Plyusheh said he did not support any nationalism 
but was for the right of all national groups, like his 
own Ukraine, to live separately and independently. 
He said there is chauvinism on both sides in the 
Middle East but that the biggest problem there is 
the interference of the superpowers. That “Arabs 
are killing Arabs with Russian arms'* and fighting 
“Zionism” for Brezhnev and his people, means put- 
ting down any opposition to their totalitarian rule 
within Russia. 


Global economic crises spawn worldwide fascist resurgence 


(Continued from Page 1) 

past summer who were actually elected as delegates 
from several states. And a U.S. KKK leader has been 
invited by the Nazi NF in Britain to start a Klan there. 

Just as the Nazis and KKK are openly parading in the 
U.S., so too the NF is openly violating Britain’s “anti- 
racialist”, laws with their vituperative racist and anti- 
Semitic election campaign. 

So unable is the ruling Labor Party in Britain to 
answer the crisis there — marked by the highest unem- 
ployment rate since the end of World War II and daily , 
wildcat strikes by workers — that they have unleashed 
the police, not against the NF, but against the Blacks, 
Asians, workers and “left'wing hooligans.” 

When a call went out from the Black community 
of Lewisham to stop the Nazis from parading in their 
streets, well over 5,000 Blacks, workers, and Leftists 
turned out Aug. 13. And despite the fact that over 
4,000 police — one-fourth 4Vi e entire London force — 
turned out in full riot gear to protect the NF and 
viciously beat and arrested over 200 of the anti-fascists, 
they broke through the police cordon and cut the NF 
march in two, breaking up the rally and sending the 
Nazis running for their lives. 

In the U.S. too, where Chicago cops openly show 
their KKK-Nazi sympathies, it was only' after Black 
parents expressed their outrage and were ready to come 
down themselves to protect the Black school children, 
that any attempt was' made to control the white racists 
in Bogan Park., 


In Skokie, 111., where the American Civil Liberties 
Union has the gall to defend the Nazis in the name of 
abstract “constitutional” rights, it was the Jewish sur- 
vivors of Hitler’s death camps who rallied support to 
prevent the Nazis from parading through their streets. 
In Columbus, Ohio, every time the KKK crawled out in 
their sheets and hoods to hold a rally, they have been 
met and out-numbered by Black and white counter- 
demonstrators who have broken up their rallies. 

As critical as these confrontations are — and it is 
imperative that outright fascists be stopped everywhere 
they appear — the fact must be faced that the NF has 
gotten too many of its votes from the white British 
workers, as did George Wallace from many white U.S. 
workers. 

While there havd been times this past summer 
when white labor has overcome its racism and followed 
its good class instincts — from the thousands of Black 
and white workers who walked out of unbearably hot 
auto plants in Detroit, and when they returned, worked 
together to get fired workers reinstated, to the tens of 
thousands of workers from all over Britain who rallied 
in London to support the Grunwicks workers, Asian 
women, striking for union recognition — white labor has 
yet fully to face its own racism. In Britain, it begins 
with no longer acting as if there were no “race ques- 
tion,” and facing the fact that it is not the Black and 
Asian British citizens but capitalism that- has created 
permanent unemployment and the current crisis. 

. In the U.S., white workers have to face the fact 
that not only did they support Wallace, but actually 


elected near-fascist Nixon, who was only narrowly 
stopped in his drive for one-party rule. 

Tlie naked face of fascism in power today can be 
seen in that arch citadel of racism, apartheid South 
Africa, on its way to becoming nuclearly armed. While 
this fascism, just as all fascism in power, clearly re- 
veals itself to be a vicious barbarism, much more im- 
portantly does the Black mass revolt in Soweto and 
throughout southern Africa show both the method of 
the movement toward freedom and that the movement 
for freedom cannot be stopped, despite the government 
murder of its leaders (see Our Life and Times, this page). 

-The undeniable method of the movement toward 
freedom is revolution, which is the truth of Soweto as 
it is everywhere — including the U.S. Certainly the Black 
masses have always been the vanguard in uprooting the 
inhuman conditions of U.S. “civilization”. However, it 
has been only when white labor has faced, and over- 
come, its own racism, that any historic forward move- 
ment has been achieved. 

Facing up to that racism by white workers is more 
critical today than ever, because it is no mere “lunatic 
fringe” of fascists that is emerging everywhere. It is the 
sign of the depth of the global crisis. And more ominous 
today than in the 1930s, the capitalist answer to the 
crisis is the growing threat of .fascism, which has al- 
ways meant the enslavement of its own workers and 
increased militarization leading to actual war. The latest 
capitalist weapons, the N-bombs and new missiles-yet- 
to-come, underline with urgency the fact that time is 
running out. 
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Letters from 
prison tell a 
freedom story 


by Charles Denby, Editor 

In the last year, there have been many letters 
coming across my desk from prisoners in all parts of 
this country. They want to read News & Letters, and 
many ask for other books and pamphlets. Some of the 
letters are from whites and many more from Blacks, 
and we get letters from both men and women. They 
write of their conditions, and I have learned about more 
prisons than I ever knew existed in the USA. 

But what struck me so hard was that all the Writer? 
express the same passion for freedom, not just for 
themselves, but for oppressed people everywhere. They 
are asking questions about what is happening in Africa, 
and in women’s liberation. Even while they are shut 
out of this world, they consider so many struggles that 
are going on everywhere around the world as their own. 

When I wrote my column about Amnesty Interna- 
tional last June, many workers I talked with did not 
know of . the work they have been doing to defend 
political prisoners all over the world. 1 was very happy 
to hear that they won the Nobel Peace Prize, because 
the publicity may help some of the prisoners they are 
trying to get freed. When 1 wrote that column, I said 
I could not understand why they have never taken up 
cases of injustice in this country, like the Wilmington 
10 who are sitting in jail in North Carolina, and many 
others, so I was very glad when I read recently that 
the U.S. chapter of Amnesty International had just 
adopted the Wilmington 10. 

I am not saying that every person in jail is a 
political prisoner. All are not accused of the same thing. 
They are there for different reasons. But everyone 
knows that the jails of this country are part of the 
whole crisis of this society, and whatever they did to go 
to prison, once these men and women are locked up, 
they many times first really learn about themselves. 
Every letter that comes in seems to remind me of the 
Soledad Brother, George Jackson, especially where he 
wrote, “I met Marx and Engels and Lenin and Mao — 
apd they redeemed me.” I am sure not for Mao, but I 
feel I know what Brother Jackson was talking about. 
This is why I want to share a few paragraphs from some 
of the letters with our readers: 

* * * 

THEY ARE BUILDING UP this place to really be 
a concentration camp; it’s not even conceivable in the 
minds of a free country or people, that this camp is 
really a part of the state of Illinois. They attempt to 
contaminate the resident body here with the sick disease 
of hate — Would- you believe that the prison officials 
have almost what we can call a Black House and a 
White House? It’s like this camp has returned to the 
old laws of 1850. r. . 

I had a white friend here with me just a few 
months ago; he was forced to transfer over to the so- 
called good house, needless to say the almost all-white 
(Continued on page 7) 
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Black consciousness leader, Steve Biko 


Blue Cross workers strike for union contruct 


Oakland, Calif. — Over 1,000 clerical workers — 
many Black, Latina, and Filipina women — 
formed mass picket lines on Oct. 6 at the Blue 
Cross Insurance Company here. The workers 
walked out when Blue Cross refused to negotiate 
a new contract in good faith. 

After eight years of trying to get union representa- 
tion, the Blue Cross clerical workers voted in Office and 
Professional Employees Union, Local 29, in June. The 
strikers said that low wages and benefits, and assembly- 
line working conditions were critical to the union win- 
ning. Below are comments by many of the clerical 
workers, as they spoke out on the picket line and at a 
Bay Area Women’s Liberation-N&L meeting: 

-PREP MEANS SPEED-UP 

“Blue Cross instituted PREP, which set time 
standards for processing all documents. It was then pos- 
i sible to keep track of each worker’s production. It 
bothered many of the older workers, because they no 
longer had time to check over their work. The union 
won because? no one could meet the standards every 
'time. ~ _ 

“We figure our average monthly salary is $743, 
compared to management’s $2,900. Blue Cross spends 
only 18 < for benefits for us, for every $1.05 it spends 
on management. It’s really galling to process claims for 
other workers who have better Blue Cross coverage 
than we do. 


“Promotions and pay increases are strictly ac- 
cording to the company’s ‘merit’ system. Blue Cross 
keeps a record of employee ‘incidents’: one day out 
sick is an ‘incident,’ everytime you leave work it is an 
‘incident. - If you get more than eight a year, it affects 
your raise. 

SENIORITY, NOT MERIT’ 

“Blue Cross evaluates us on a system from 1 to 5. 
My production was over 100 percent. I only missed 15 
hours of work last year, and went home tired every 
night. But I never got a 5 evaluation — always a 4. I re- 
fused to kiss-up to the supervisors, so I never got the 
jobs I applied for. It took over five years to get out of 
one program, and even then they hired people off the 
street before I got a new job.” 

Another worker said, “I worked consistently over 
production standards, yet all I got last year was a $4- 
per-month increase. I’ve reached the top of my level, 
so that’s all I can get. We need a seniority system of 
regular promotions and pay increases, and that is what 
the union is demanding.” 

The union negotiating team , consists of two repre- 
sentatives and 26 stewards who were elected by the 
workers in July. The company has continually objected 
to this team. After several nights of negotiating meet- 
ings, Blue Cross would only agree to allowing union bul- 
letin boards for employees’ notices, and two 15-minute 
breaks. (-^ ^ 

(Continued on page 2) 


(Editor’s Note: We are proud to present Steve Biko, 
leader of the South African Black Consciousness move- 
ment, speaking for himself. To hear his voice today, when 
the government that murdered him thinks it can stifle 
the whole movement, is to know how unconquerable is 
the idea of freedom. Our struggle for freedom through- 
out the world will continue.) 

■ • 

(From an interview in the fall of 1976 with Bernard 
Zylstra, a teacher at the Institute for Christian Studies.) 

By Black consciousness I mean the cultural 
and political revival of an oppressed people. This 
must be related to the emancipation of the en- 
tire continent cf Africa since the Second World 
War. Africa has experienced the death of white 
invincibility. 

I must emphasize the cultural depth of black con- 
sciousness. The recognition of the death of white invin- 
cibility forces blacks to ask the question: “Who am I?” 
“Who are we?” And the fundamental answer we give 
is this: “People are people!” So “black” consciousness 
says: “Forget about color!” But the reality we faced 10 
to 15 years ago did not allow us to articulate this. After 
all, the continent was in a period of rapid decoloniza- 
tion, which implied a challenge to black inferiority all 
over Africa. This challenge was shared by white liberals. 
So for quite some time the white liberals acted as the 
spokesmen for the blacks. But then some of us began to 
ask ourselves: “Can our liberal trustees put themselves 
in our place?” Our answer was “No! They can not.” . . . 

^ SOME BLACKS SUPPORT the government policy 
of separate development in the homelands for the sake 
of peace, but not as a movement. Here we will have to 
look carefully into the kind of support that Gatsha Buth- 
elezi gets. He has a tribal following among. the Zulus 

We oppose Gatsha. he dilutes the cause by operat- 
ing On a government platform of division among blacks! 
But we hope to avoid a real split on the basis of the 
Black People’s Convention’s great appeal to the younger 
generation. 

Where is the evidence’ of support among the 
younger generation for BPC? In one word: Soweto! The 
boldness, dedication, sense of purpose, and clarity of 
analysis of the situation — all of these things are defin- 
itely a result of black consciousness ideas among the 
young generation in Soweto and elsewhere. Indeed, this 
is not quantitatively analyzable. For the power of a 
movement lies in the fact that it can indeed change the 
habits of people. This change is not the result of force 
but of dedication, of moral persuasion. This is what has 
gotten through to the young people. They realize that 
we are not dealing with mere bread and butter issues . . . 

AH, THIS IS A quick change! We begin with the 
assumption that from the international point of view 
South Africa is a pawn in the politics of pragmatism, 
in the game of power between the U.S. and USSR. . . . 

In order to realize its long-term policy, America 
has to find a group with which it can be allied. ... It 
appears to us that this is the reason why (U.S. President 
Jimmy) Carter chose Andrew Young as ambassador to 
the UN, and why he sent him to Southern Africa. In 
this way Carter hopes to develop a new complexion 
acceptable to the third world in general and to South 
Africa in particular. Carter uses Andrew Young s color 
as a special passport to the third world. But Young has 
no program except the furtherance of the American 
system. That’s why he plays tennis in Soweto. Carter is 
doing more skillfully what Nixon and Ford did: to make 
the American system work more efficiently. 

In being so critical of the economic self-interest in 
(Continued on page 8) ~ 
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Essex strikers reject watered-down contract 


( Women workers from the Essex Wire plant in El- 
wood, Ind., members of UAW Local 1663, have been out 
on strike since April 6 (see NEWS & LETTERS. Oct. 
1977). The following report is from one of the strikers, 
z- —Ed.) 

Elwood. Ind. — There haven't been any new nego- 
tiations at Essex since we had two separate meetings: 
one on Saturday, Oct. 8. and a contract vote the next 
day. At the first meeting, we made the union read us 
the contract. We found out that everything was delete, 
delete, delete. 

Essex had taken out all sorts of things, like the 
hygiene break that we normally had. as well as the priv- 
ilege of wearing shorts, the privilege of taking a female 
with you to the lirst-aid room, and rotating people on 
the machinery. 

We were angry when we found out w hat was being 
gutted from our contract, especially things that wouldn't 
cost 'Essex anything, like wearing shorts. Women have 
always w'orn shorts, since it gets up to 130 degrees in 
the plant. 

Some jobs are very difficult and some are easier. 
We had finally won rotation of jobs, and now Essex 
wants it back the way it was — at the foreman’s discre- 
tion. Of course, we no longer have a closed shop, and 
Essex still wants to keep the scabs. They did give us one 
thing — a bulletin board. 

When they tried to sell this contract to us on Sun- 
day, everyone locked arms and sang “Solidarity Forever,” 
and voted it down, 82 to 44. I really don't look for 
Essex or the union to do too much, unless we can put 
tremendous pressure on them. 

The company’s harassment of strikers has been very 


(Gfi women- 
\^fj worldwide 

Mrs. Trinidad Herrera, president of ZOTO, an organiz- 
ation representing 175,000 residents and squatters of 
Manila's slums, was released from prison May 13, fol- 
lowing local and international protests at reports of her- 
arrest and torture. 

* * * 

American Airlines will be forced to pay $2.7 million 
to 300 stewardesses fired between 1965-70 for taking 
maternity leave. The settlement, which came out of a 
class-action suit begun in 1970, also calls for retraining 

and rehiring women if they meet current standards. 

* * * 

Police in Buenos Aires broke up a demonstration 
of 350 women, “Las Locas de la Plaza de Mayo,” who 
have been meeting daily to protest the abduction of their 
relatives as political prisoners. The police isolated 150 
women and reporters on a side street where they were 
arrested and taken away. 

* * * 

Black students in Amite County, Miss., have been 
boycotting classes since late August to protest sex 
segregation in public schools, which was begun only 
^fter racial integration of the schools Was ordered in 
1969. 

* * * 

(For letter from Japanese feminists, see page 8.) m 


vicious. Recently a picket was hit by a truck that swerved 
into her deliberately. But we have also gotten a lot of 
support. On Oct. 16, we held a big car caravan, and it 
really lifted our spirits because there were at least 100 
cars, and so many among them were outside supporters. 

Workers at a Ford plant in Minnesota circulated a 
petition in support of us, and at last count, they had 
upwards of 1,000 names and sent us $2,000. They made 
pins saying "Solidarity UAW” with clasped hands repre- 
senting their local and ours, and bumper stickers saying, 
“I support Essex strikers.” 

I feel that as long as the UAW says to Essex that 
we'll take whatever they offer, that will be 'all Essex 
will offer. I think that if the rank-and-file hit the UAW 
International over the head with the fact that we do 
have the support of the people, that would influence the 
International and Essex, and the politicians who are 
helping ESsex and trying to break our strike. 
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Pickets shut .down Blue Cross. 

Blue Cross clerical strike 

(Continued from page 1) 

Some men from Blue Cross management, wearing 
badges that say “Special Services” (!), have started to 
escort scabs through the picket line. And Blue Cross sent 
out letters to workers’ homes, saying they would even 
meet them at the BART train station if they wanted to 
be escorted to work. Management is also hiring some 
clericals through temporary agencies, and they got a 
court injunction to limit each picket line to two people 
at each of the three doors. Since the women must stay 
200 feet from the "entrances, they have been holding 
“mill-ins" on the street corners to stop scabs: 

The battle is developing rapidly, and seVcral of the 
clerical workers summed it up this way: “Blue Cross 
has refused to recognize us. They still can’t believe that 
the union is in — and they never believed that we would 
strike. We didn’t want to go on strike, but they refused 
to take us seriously. This is our first contract, and any- 
thing worth getting is worth fighting for.” 

■ For more information, contact Union W.A.G.E., PO 
Box 462, Berkeley, Cal. 94701, and Women’s Liberation- 
News & Letters, Box 77303, Sta. E, San Francisco, Cal. 
94107. 

(As we go to press we learn that Blue Cross has 
finally been forced to re-open negotiations .) 


WOMAN AS REASON 


To Our Readers: 

We are writing this open letter to let you know 
that some of us from Women’s Liberation-News & Let- 
ters are going to be in Houston, Texas, when the 
International Women’s Year Conference takes placed 
Nov. 18-20. We will hot be attending the Conference as 
“official delegates,” but to join in protesting any 
attempt to attack the gains we have won so far, and to 
raise some questions we think are important. 

Many of us attended the state-level IWY confer- 
ences this past spring and summer. Sometimes we were 
confronted with outright reactionary women. At other 
times, we were confronted with liberal delegates and 
party politicians who spoke endlessly "for” and “about” 
“poor and minority women.” 

But nowhere were the masses of Black and Native 
American women, poor and working women, Chicanas, 
Latinas, and Asian-American women — much less any 
women with a revolutionary perspective — allowed to be 
heard speaking for themselves. Will Houston be any 
different? 

As a beginning, because the conference is in Texas, 
we think it’s important that our Chicana sisters be 
heard. What do they have to. say about President Car- 
ter’s latest scheme for dealing with undocumented 
workers, many of whom are Tejanos-Mejicanos? 

What are their ideas about changing this inhuman 
society, where the gas company can simply shut off the 
gas for the entire town of Crystal City. Texas, because 
Chicanos there can't pay the exorbitant bills? 

How do they see their participation in the demands 
for justice for La Raza and protests against racist police 
brutality and murders, iike in Houston, Texas, where 
the police killers of Jose Campos Torres were freed? 


Can IWY be a new beginning? 

And what about the inspiration and lessons we all 
could gain from the Farah women clothing workers in 
El Paso, Texas, whose union victory proved that the 
“sunbelt” is not a safe haven for sweatshops? 

Listening to the voices of women from below — 
and the activity of thinking — are indispensible, we 
think, to any kind of actions we together may decide 
to take in Houston. It is certainly critical in fighting 
the racists and reactionaries, who we know will also 
be present. What we have to face before we go to Hous- 
ton is how this counter-revolution within the women’s 
movement caught women's liberationists by surprise. 

We know there are many sisters who feel so strong- 
ly about events in Houston that they are planning to go. 
In New York City alone, a Coalition of Grassroots Wom- 
en, which came out of that state’s IWY experiences, 
grew into 65 groups in three months. They are planning 
to raise poor and minority women’s issues at the of- 
ficial conference, and to provide an alternative one.* 
We also know there are many sisters like ourselves 
who would like to. participate in events in-Houston but 
don’t have the money to go. That’s one reason we are 
writing this open letter now — to bring an exchange 
of ideas, what you want to contribute and what ques- 
tions you think must be raised, if Houston is to become 
not alone a “battlefield” of forces, but a “battle of 
ideas” for a new direction in the women’s liberation 
movement. C- • " 

If’ you are planning to go to Houston and would 
like to participate with us there, or if you can’t go but 
want your voice heard, write to us at 1900 E. Jefferson, 
Detroit, Michigan, 48207. 

Yours For Freedom 
Women’s Liberation — N&L 
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Portugal— a lata continual 

(Women’s Liberation-News & Letters received the 
following letter from the' domestic workers’ union in 
Portugal. For a first-hand report on their struggle, see 
NEWS & LETTERS, June r 1977. —Ed.) 

Lisbon, Portugal 

Comrades, 

We thank you very much for the help you’ve given 
us. There are many foreigh visitors who have come 
through here to see us and have a meal in the cafe- 
teria section of the co-operative. We’ve also already 
begun to operate a nursery with 15 infants, all chil- 
dren of workers who don’t have anywhere to leave them 
during work. 

In October, we’re going to begin the struggle again, 
delivering a petition to the Assembly of the Republic 
which, in accordance with the Constitution of the Re- 
public, will oblige the deputies to discuss our work reg- 
ulations. y \ '• ' • ' 

However, our efforts at the government level are 
increasingly difficult, Since the right-wing is more qnd 
more infiltrated into the Ministries, and continues to 
keep taking back from the workers the gains that we 
ourselves have achieved. The military fortes are en- 
gaging in renewed activity against workers’ power, to 
defend capital. 

We are feeling oppressively that they already have 
almost everything in their power, and we are more and 
more left to falling back on our own courage and the 
force to resist wherever it can be done. But the struggle 
continues! We are confident that the workers, united 
internationally against the machinery of exploitation, 
must win. 

Revolutionary greetings. 
Domestic Service Union 

Oppose anti-gay Initiative 

San Francisco, Cal. — One hundred gay men and 
women attended a state-wide conference of the Anti- 
Briggs Initiative Campaign in Sacramento on Sept. 24, 
to demonstrate unequivocal opposition to the latest ap- 
pearance of the world-wide unfreedom forces. 

Senator Brigg’s bill, which would require the firing 
of teachers for engaging in sexual activity with a person 
(even a consenting adult) of the kame sex, was defeated 
in the state senate. But now petitions are being circu- 
lated to put an initiative measure containing this pro- 
vision on the ballot in the state primary next June. 

The conference in Sacramento voted to initiate op- 
position with Speak -Out Week, beginning on Dec. 2, the 
day that the Briggs Initiative petitions must be filed in 
Sacramento. During Speak-Out Week, the Anti-Briggs 
Initiative Campaign, being organized in both the straight 
and gay communities, and among unions, churches, 
minority and civic organizations, will communicate with 
the electorate loudly and clearly. 

The conference voted for a 600-mile mass march 
from San Diego to Sacramento next March to dramatize 
the danger of the Briggs Initiative. Planning and execu- 
tion of the state-wide campaign to keep Dade County, 
Fla. politics out of California will be thorough, detailed 
and' comprehensive, involving all issues related to free- 
dom of sexual choice. 
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Trenton Seven verdict spurs workers’ support 


Detroit, Mich.— Many Detroit auto workers, 
including myself, have been following the trial 
and working in support of seven Chrysler Tren- 
ton Engine plant workers. They were arbitrarily 
chosen out of hundreds of wildcat strikers, and 
charged with contempt for ignoring a federal court in- 
junction against their wildcat in August. 

The day their trial began. Sept. 19, hundreds of 
workers and supporters encircled the Federal Building 
in Detroit. The trial ended Oct. 6 with a guilty verdict. 
It’s the first time workers have been brought to trial on 
contempt charges after a strike has ended. The seven 
workers will be appealing the verdict. 

The latest show of support for the Trenton Seven is 
the decision by their own Local 372 to hold a strike vote 
on Oct. 26 over unsafe plant conditions. Many Local 372 
members told me the strike vote is sure to be approved, 
since unsafe conditions is what they walked out over in 
August. 

The working conditions at Trenton Engine are no- 
toriously bad. They were supposedly “settled” in an 
authorized strike during the summer of 1976, but they 
are worse now than ever. When the temperature hit 135 
degrees on Aug. 8, it was the final straw, and everyone 
walked out. This was after management had laid off pro- 
bationary workers who had provided heat relief time, 


and had stopped honoring heat passes. Hundreds of wiid- 
catters shut the plant down for a week. 

Besides the, heat, workers told me that machines at 
Trenton Engine are speeded up so fast that they throw 
off an oil mist, and in some departments it is so thick 
you can’t see through the air. Grinders shoot off sparks 
on floors covered with oil two inches thick. There are no 
covers on motor belts and overhead cranks. Jitneys are 
operated without brakes, horns or other safety equip- 
ment. One worker came close to being killed when .an 
overhead engine rack fell to the floor. 

On top of these deadly working conditions, manage- 
ment has laid off maintenance workers who are needed 
to repair leaking and dangerous malfunctioning ma- 
chines. Supervisors work on the line, and foremen are 
openly abusive to workers. Over 1,200 grievances are 
still unsettled after the wildcat! 

Many workers told me they think Chrysler and the 
UAW International cut a deal to clear the hundreds of 
Detroit Chrysler workers who were fired or disciplined 
during the heat walk-outs this summer, by trading them 
off to get the Trenton Seven. Even 52 other strikers from 
Trenton Engine who were fired have been reinstated. 

But the International is absolutely wrong if they 
think they can buy off the rest of us. We do not intend 
to abandon either the Trenton Seven or the fight over 
plant conditions. — Chrysler worker 


Automation used as excuse for steel lay-offs 


(This month I am turning my column over to a 
fellow worker, J. Hills trom, because of the importance 
of the current crisis in steel. — Felix Martin) 

Recently, the Bethlehem Sheet & Tube plant in 
Youngstown, Ohio, beg?n a permanent shutdown. Over 

5.000 steel workers will be out of a job by the end of 
the year! Other companies besides Bethlehem, like U.S. 
Steel and Kaiser, have also laid off workers in Gary, 
Chicago, Johnstown, and Fontana, bringing the number 
of steel workers thrown out of work to 10,000 in the 
last month alone. 

The U.S. Department of Labor cites a figure of 

65.000 laid-off steel workers .eligible for emergency finan- 
cial aid. However, there is actually no way to know the 
total number of steel workers that have already been 
put out of work. So massive are the lay-offs and plant 
closings that whole communities are being affected. 

The reason given by the steel industry for these 
newly-out-of-work thousands, who join the ranks of an 
already 10 million-strong unemployed army, is the loss of 
sales to steel mills in Japan and Europe. Major industries 
like auto have found it cheaper to purchase their steel 
from the more highly-automated plants in foreign coun- 
tries. Consequently, the steel industry insists that it must 
take these drastic steps of lay-offs to at least level off its 
falling rate of profit. 

The truth is that U.S. capitalism knows American 


workers cannot compete with newly-automated plants in 
other countries. Corporate conglomerates use their 
newly-automated- German and Japanese plants in compe- 
tition against their older, less automated plants in the 
U.S. to justify the building of new, more automated 
factories here. 

Carter just recommended that Congress vote in a 
tax subsidy of up to $20 billion to corporations for capi- 
tal investment. That the President makes such a move at 
this time clearly shows that the government means to 
foot the expense for the construction of these new 
plants. This means that workers are being told to pay 
additional taxes to create their own joblessness! 

Moreover, everywhere that labor is “owned” by U.S. 
capital investments, workers will pay for this increased 
automation of production with increased unemployment, 
reduced real wages, and impossibly stifling work loads. 

Once again workers of the world are being told 
they must compete against each other. This time the 
false god of competition is being lifted up as a solution 
for workers to save their livelihoods. It is time for 
workers in America — the seat from which capitalists 
manipulate this most vicious global game — to see that 
their enemy is at home, and not workers in other coun- 
tries. It is time for workers to see that their solutions 
to their problems must begin where they spend most of 
their lives— the shops and factories of the world. 


FROM THE AUTj^gJ^|pS 




Fleetwood 

’ Detroit, Mich — We voted again to authorize a 
strike at Fleetwood, but we still have no strike and no 
local agreement. The > International has let it be known 
that the 10 workers fired after last year’s walkout will 
never get back, so they have been sitting on any local 
agreement a’s long as re-hiring them is a local demand. 

Rufus Coleman resigned as local president to take 
a job with the International in Region 1-E. He knew 
that nobody in their right mind in the plant would vote 
to re-elect him in June. In his last jhree months on the 
job, a year after all the jobs in the plant should have 
been settled, only two jobs were solved. 

Neither the local nor the International have been 
doing anything about discrimination complaints. Work- 
ers have been filing grievances over serious intimida- 
tions, discrimination and browbeatings. Some foremen 
have been using racist curses and threats, and they are 
still on the job. If the union trades off these grievances 
in exchange for bringing back workers on the job, then 
the problem will continue to exist. 

We need unity of the rank-and-file against corrupt 
management, against Labor Relations, and against the 
International, if we are going to force the company to 
listen. We have been without a local agreement for over 
a year, and the company would gladly keep talking for 
another two years. If we strike now, the company would 
get the message quickly. 

— Second shift worker 

Lynch Road 

Detroit, Mich. — At the Oct. 9 UAW Local 51 mem- 
bership meeting, a resolution was passed in support of 
the seven workers fired at the Trenton Engine Plant. 
Despite efforts by conservative elements to crush the 
resolution, it was passed with overwhelming support. 

In response to some of the executive board mem- 
bers’ remarks that the wildcat strike wasn't “legal,” one 


worker responded. “If 135 degrees isn’t legal, what the 
hell is?” The membership present strongly supported 
the workers’ right to walk off the job. 

The members of Local 51 (Lynch Road and Mound 
Road plants) were given a first-hand report on the 
Trenton Seven case by one of the fired workers, Roger 
Elkins. He said the Trenton Seven were found guilty of 
criminal contempt of court on Oct. 6 by Judge Feikens. 
One of the clients of the judge’s law firm is Chrysler. 

The verdict will be appealed, but the seven work- 
ers face a maximum of six months in jail and fines. 
They need our support. 

— “Diver Dan”, Lynch Road worker 

Dodge Truck 

Warren, Mich. — A brother from Trenton Engine 
Logal 372 wanted to speak to the membership at the 
Local 140 October general membership meeting. He 
wanted to ask us to go on record supporting the seven 
workers at Trenton Engine who were fired for wild- 
catting over unsafe working conditions in July, and 
convicted in a kangaroo court of breaking an injunc- 
tion -against the wildcat. 

Our new International service representative for 
Local 140, Willie Stoval, who was telling president 
Paul Cooper how to run the meeting, took the floor 
to say that the case of the Trenton Seven is in the - 
, federal courts, and the issue is not Local 140 business. 

Since the rank-and-file is always getting stabbed in 
the back right on the shop floor by our union reps, few 
members see any reason to come to the union meetings. 
So, Stoval and Cooper succeeded in preventing passage 
of a motion t.o let the brother from Trenton speak. 

Cooper and Stoval are wrong if they think we aren’t 
concerned with the things that have caused an author- 
ized strike and a wildcat in one year at Trenton Engine 
— safety and health violations, no action on grievances. 
Maybe they don’t want us to t-hink we can strike too. 

— Main building worker 


ajHELINE 


UAW leaders 
drop AFL-CI0 

reaffiliation bid 

By John Allison 

It looks like the question of the merger of the UAW 
with the AFL-CIO will be put on the back burner for 
the time being. Even though UAW President Doug 
Fraser was in favor of affiliating, and the executive 
committee of the UAW voted 20 for ,-and four against 
affiliation, it really didn’t mean a thing. 

On the face of it, you might think that if there’s a 
vote of 20 for a motion and four against that the motion 
would carry and be put into, effect. But this is just 
another example of union machine politics that exposes 
the way these birds operate. 

According to the reports, the executive committee 
voted to support affiliation with the AFL-CIO, but most 
talked 'against submitting the proposal to a special dele- 
gate convention that would have to be called to approve 
reaffiliation. The talk was that the proposal would be 
voted down; that there was too much dissatisfaction 
among UAW members with the AFL-CIO. 

The upshot of all that discussion was that Fraser 
figured it would be better to just let things go the way 
they are for the time being. Now it’s true that the idea 
of reaffiliation would have been voted down by the 
delegates to a special convention. 

Actually, they were afraid to send the merger ques- 
tion to the local unions for a vote because of past sins. 
The rank-and-file remembers the sweetheart relationship 
between the UAW and the Democratic Party? However, 
McGovern and Wallace split the union wide open in the 
1972 campaign, and Blacks have never trusted either 
the AFL-CIO or the UAW since that election. And 
white auto workers don’t like the way the AFL-CIO 
supports Republicans who vote all too often against 
labor when they get in office, even though they sound 
good to Meany and others in the leadership of the AFL- 
CIO before they’re elected. N 

But there’s another point too, and that has to do 
with UAW Secretary-Treasurer Emil Mazey and Vice 
President Irving Bluestone. They wield a great deal of 
power, more than Fraser in fact, and they were also 
opposed to reaffiliatipn. So the combination of the rank- 
and-file opposition, plus the influence of Mazey and 
Bluestone, put off reaffiliation with the AFL-CIO for the 
time being. But it’ll come up again. The only question 
is how long it will be before Fraser thinks he’ll be able 
to carry it. ■ - 

'Quality time' at Uniroyal 



Detroit, Mich — This is the worst time of year 
for harassment at Uniroyal. In the summer it’s “let 

the good times roll” they’ll take just about any 

tire you bnild, no matter what’s wrong with it. 

Last summer my machine was out of order and 
started turning out defective tires. I told the supervisor 
and he just said “go on building until the repairmen get 
here — we need the tires!” 

Now that the demand is down, all of a sudden it’s 
“quality time.” They criticize every little wrinkle when it 
isn’t even a defect, and tell you to do one thing one 
day and another thing the next. 

In a lot of departments they are also trying to 
make workers take short coffee and lunch breaks and 
stay on their machines until 10 minutes before punch- 
out. When you’re on piecework, you like to finish a 
little bit early, being pushed beyond the limit anyway. 
What’s happened, though, is that most people are just 
slowing down, and the company is losing production. 

I’m wondering if the tires they are getting now 
are the ones they use to get contracts, and use on their 
own vehicles. I know they're stockpiling a lot and that 
could be a sign that lay-offs are coming up.. 

— Tire builder 


Local News & Letters Committees can be 
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East Europe Continues the Hungarian Revolution 


The 21st anniversary of the great Hungarian Revolu- 
tion of 1956 was fittingly marked this year when over 
1.000 East Berlin youth disrupted the East German 
government’s 28th anniversary celebration on Oct. 7 with 
chants of “Russians out!” and “End the, police state!” 
Speakers, who had just been proclaiming “harmony” 
within East Germany and the “closest friendship” be- 
tween East Germany and Russia, watched riot police 
break up the demonstration, which ended with three 
dead, 200 wounded, and 700 detained overnight. 

Nothing more proves the persistence and continuity 
Of the East European Revolt for over two full decades. 
It was in East Germany that workers first exploded the 
myth of the invincibility of Russian totalitarianism, as 
they broke out into spontaneous mass strikes against 
speed-up on June 17, 1953. But it was in Hungary where 
the revolt was distinguished by its greater depth, its 
uncompromising stand, and the involvement of the entire 
population of workers, youth and women. Through 
Czechoslovakia 1968 and Poland 1970 to today’s struggles, 
the movement has been ceaseless. 

In the past month this deep revolt has taken dif- 
ferent forms in each of the Russian satellites, and inside 
Russia itself. In Rumania, coal miners have been en- 
gaged in a massive strike, the first in some 30 years. In 
Czechoslovakia, where trials of three Charter 77 .signers 
for “subversion” have just opened, activists responded 
by circulating new petitions for civil liberties. And from 
Russia come reports of organized resistance by Helsinki 
movement supporters even in the labor camps and mental 
hospitals in which they have been confined. 

PHILOSOPHY INTEGRAL TO REVOLT 

While some leftists, like the Trotskyists, have been 
busy following Ukranian dissident exile Leonid Plyushch 
around from meeting to meeting — bitterly denouncing 
him for terming Russia a state-capitalist society and 
insisting that he accept their program, the defense of the 
“degenerated workers’ state” — West German reporters 
who viewed the East Berlin protest dared criticise the 
youth for being “only against,” rather than “for” any- 


thing. 

I 

The revolutionary philosophy so integral to the East 
European revolts, which they ail refuse to face, is the 
return to the humanism of Marxism, and the. creation 
of new forms of organization. That was the legacy left 
by the students and the workers from the 1956 Hungarian 
Revolution. " - 

Our “In Memoriam: Spontaneity of Action and Or- 
ganization of Thought,” written on the 5th anniversary, 
before the permanence of the revolt had a chance to 
appear, is even more appropriate on this 21st anniver- 
sary: 

“The Communist Party with more than 800,000 
and the trade unions allegedly representing the 
working population just evaporated. In its place 
arose Workers' Councils, Revolutionary Commit- ' 
tees of every sort — intellectuals, youth, the Army 
— all moving away from the Single Party State. 
Over night there sprung up 45 newspapers and 40 
different parties, but the decisive force of revolu- 
tion remained the Workers’ Council. When 13 days 
of armed resistance was bloodily crushed by the 
might of Russian totalitarianism, the new form of 
workers’ organizations, factory councils, called a 
general strike. It was the first time in history a 
general strike followed the collapse of the revolu- 
tion ... 

“As Imre Nagy himself recognized — and it 
was this fact that brought him to the leadership 
of a revolution he did not desire: ‘They want a 
People’s Democracy where the working people are 
the masters of the country and of their oWn fate, 
where human beings are respected, and where 
social and political life is conducted in the spirit 
of humanism 

WORKERS ARE THE BASE 

The proletarian character of today's opposition is 
equally striking, especially when one looks at Poland 
1976-77. Ever since the spontaneous July 1976 nation- 


wide strikes and demonstrations forced the government 
to rescind its food price hikes, the workers, far from 
disbanding, have moved to expand and spread the or- 
ganizations and newspapers they created in that struggle. 

Recent Polish exiles report that opposition organi- 
zations today are so widespread that illegal communica- 
tions networks are operating among workers in factories, 
mills and shipyards, linking workers in all sections of 
the country. The latest news is that shipyard workers in 
Gdansk, whose actions spearheaded the 1970 events, have 
again downed tools to demand the re instatement of fired 
workers. 

Polish workers today are living — and fighting — 
under the Impact of Hungary 1956. What was accom- 
plished by the workers, intellectuals and youth of that 
revolution was once and for all to free Marx’s philosophy, 
which he called “humanism,” from the vulgar perversions 
of the Russian state-capitalist ideologues. In doing so, 
they thrust a new banner of revolution before the eyes, 
not only of those suffering under Stalinism, but of the 
whole world. . 
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WHO WILL EDUCATE THE EDUCATORS? 
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I was happy to see a small group of 
Black parents here demonstrating in 
front of Washington High School to pro- 
test Rev. Jesse Jackson’s controversial 
“Push for Excellence” program. Our 
Board of Education, which just threw out 
the one liberal and replaced him with 
.the most notorius anti-busing candi- 
date, is so reactionary even the courts 
rejected their segregation plan. Into 
this body walks Rev. Jackson and in one 
day gets $500,000 for his police-grocery- 
man-church-neighbor-parent coercement 
of the children to “excel.” The Board is 
crying about not having the money for 
busing, but lost no time giving half a 
million to Jacksori out of their busing 
money. Everybody seems able to find a 
Black face for their reactionary work. 

Activist 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

I used to think that, since the minor- 
ities were shortchanged on economic and 
political power, they accidentally also 
didn’t get a good education. But I’m 
starting to think that maybe this is the 
way it’s supposed to work, not just inef- 
ficiency. The students are future labor. 
So what you have is really public day 
care, nothing else. They are seen “just” 
as factory workers, and most of these 
factories are moving out of the city, 
anyway, so why waste money educating 
them? 

“ Puerto Rican Intellectual 

Chicago 

* * * 

About 200 students successfully pre- 
vented the administration of York Uni- 
versity here from meeting with repre- 
sentatives of the South African govern- 
ment by occupying an administration 
building. The South Africans apparently 
let the university off the hook by offer- 
ing to cancel the meetings. 

New Marxist-Humanist 
Toronto 

* * » 

Work is continuing on the “historical” 
films of ancient Iran — 320 minutes of 
film (eight 40 minute segments) are 
in production. Dr. Herman King, head 
of the academic services, which oversees 
the Instructional Film and Multimedia 
Production Unit where the film work is 
being- done, says the target date of the 


film is April 1978. King holds to the 
belief that these films are “purely edu- 
cational and not political.” 

The film footage on contemporary 
Iran will be sent to NRIT (National Ira- 
nian Radio and Television) with a re- 
quest that MSU’s name not be associated 
with it. In addition, finished prints of 
the ancient films, when they are com- 
pleted, will go to Iran in accordance 
with the contract. Once there, the films 
will become another oppressive tool in 
the hands of the regime. 

MSU Student 
E. Lansing 

* * * 

The Indians in Quebec who onoosed 
the mandatory French language bill that 
Shainape Shcapwe wrote about last is- 
sue reminded me of the students in 
Soweto who protested learning Afrikaans 
because they want to learn a useful in- 
ternational language. 

Observer 
Bay Area 

* * * 

I was very surprised to discover that 
my daughter’s second-grade class in a 
Detroit public school is also a third- 
grade class. Due to a drop in enroll- 
ment two grades were put together un- 
der one teacher, who spends half her 
time with each “grade.” ✓ It’s a purely 
administrative decision having nothing 
to do with the needs of the children. 
We find we must always fight for every 
gain: smaller classes, more subjects like 
art and music, books free of racism and 
sexism. We should be working out a 
revolution to bring a new human society. 
That’s the only way we will develop a 
real education for ourselves and with 
our children. 

Marxist-Humanist 

Detroit 

• 

CONCENTRATION CAMP 

I attended a luncheon here in honor 
of Ms. Rose To’guri. She was given a 
Presidential pardon after having been 
accused of treason and incarcerated for 
a number of years. Almost all of the 
attendees were Japanese-Americans who 
were interned in the concentration camps 
in various parts of the U.S. during 
World War II. One woman shared with- 
me an experience in camp which I would 


like to pass on to you. 

She was interned in a camp which 
was located in the Black section of 
Roher, Arkansas. The Blacks, who had 
often never seen Asians before, would 
come by the camp and start conversa- 
tions through the barbed-wire fence. This 
eventually led to friendship and trust. 
Since, meat and chicken were scarce ip 
the camp, the Blacks were supplying the 
internees with these things. After a few 
transactions, one Black man said, “You 
have it made in there. What do you have 
to do to get into a place like that?” 

It makes you stop and think about 
what freedom really means. -- 

Japanese-American Feminist 
Chicago 

• 

ACTION FOR CHILE 

The Group of Relatives of Non-Recog- 
nized Prisoners has asked all concerned 
with the struggle of the Chilean people 
to support a project which deals con- 
cretely with some of the aftermath Of 
the junta’s kidnapping of thousands of 
men and women. They have established 
a Day Care Center with the goals of 
providing 1) education, food, and med- 
ical and psychological attention to the 
children of the disappeared and 2) jobs 
to the wives and mothers who are pro- 
fessionally qualified but unable to find 
work under the dictatorship. Eventually, 
they hope to offer care to the orphaned 
children of those murdered by the junta 
and to the children of the unemployed. 
Help can be channeled through: Ayuda 
Christiana Evangelica (Christian Evan- 
gelical Aid), Manuel Montt #460, Provi- 
dencia, Santiago, Chile and marked for 
“Jardin Infantil Huenicito.” Suppoirt 
can also go through any social or church 
group with contacts in Chile; it cannot 
go through any private sectors or the 
program will not be allowed to receive 
it. For further information contact: 

Action for Women in Ch#te 
P.O. Box 530, Cathedral Static 
New York, NY 10925 
J I. 


BAKKE AND KENT 

Bakke did better on test scores than 
36 other white students who did gain 
admission into UCD Medical School. Yet, 
Bakke made no mention of this fact. 
The public believes that a white man has 1 
been the “victim” of “reverse discrim- 
ination.” Racism has always reared its 
head triumphantly by covering up the 
truth. Now President Carter and Calif. 
Gov. Brown have come out and said that 
they’re opposed to “quota systems.” They 
are really suggesting we go back to to- 
kenism, not toward equal opportunity. 

■ Chicano Worker 

California 

* * * 

Many of the things we have discussed 
in terms of Kent State are showing up 
in the Bakke case, which touches on la- 
bor, women, youth. Black and minorities, 
but nobody is showing how all the forces 
of revolution are related to the struggles 
involved in this case. At a CCNY meet- 
ing today, several speakers left out wom- 
en entirely, although the turnout of 100, 
mostly Black students, is a good sign. 

N&L Youth Member 
New York 

* * * 

There are many voices and struggles 
coming together at Kent State. They 
bring out Black and white, history and 
present, war and revolution. I was 12 
years old and not active when the mas- 
sacre occurred there in 1970, but when 
the gym issue arose I went back to the / 
bound volume of N&L and read about it, 
and traveled to Oliio with other Youth 
Committee members to take part in the 
demonstration of 3000. We had loved 
their T-shirts (“ftemember the Spirit of 
Kent and Jackson State”) so much that 
we were surprised that the Black United 
Students and the May 4th Coalition had 
never had a joint meeting there. I think 
it says a lot about Marxist-Humanism 
that this first happened right here in 
Detroit, 200 miles away, at our meeting 
at Wayne State U. 

WSU-N&L Youth Member 
Detroit 
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BLACK-RED VIEW 


by John Alan 

When thc> Bakke decision was handed down by the 
California Supreme Court, only a few could predict the 
vast amount of faeism that this legal opinion would 
dredge from the dark corners of this country. 

Who would have guessed that “liberal'’ organiza- 
tions would find themselves in the same corner with 
conservative organizations like Young Americans for 
Freedom, and then have this anomaly crowned by the 
support of American Nazis for the Bakke decision? This 
is. not a vulgar attempt to paint every pro-Bakke or- 
ganization with the brush of Nazism, but to show how 
widespread racism is in this country. 

The most casual examination of the hue and cry 
about “reverse racism" would reveal it as a clumsy 
attempt to ignore hundreds of years of Black slavery, 
and more than a hundred years of continuous racism 
in the U. S. Not only does this concept attempt to 
falsify history; it is an attempt to convey the equally 
false idea that Black people in this country have real 
equality with white people. This simply isn’t true. 

BLACKS URGED TO IGNORE BAKKE 

Nevertheless, the cry about “reverse racism,” quo- 
tas, etc., has produced some strange thinking in the 
minds of public Black personalities. Bayard Rustin 
warns that Black people are making a mistake by stress- 
ing the Bakke case, because they will lose “natural 
allies” who could help them on the “economic front.” 

Huey P. Newton, Chairman of the Black Panther 
Party, wrote to William Cohlentz, Chairman of the 
Board of Regents of the University of California, to 
suggest that the whole idea of quotas is “false” and 
“divisive” because it does not take into consideration 
disadvantaged white people. He urges that other means 
than race must be used to get Blacks into graduate 
schools. 

At this moment in history, when the tides of 
racism are rising everywhere, to ignore the Bakke case 
and to ignore race is dangerous. Understanding that 
the objective situation in the country is still very racist, 
these public figures are saying that a little bit of dis- 
guised Racism is O.K. 

In doing so, they blindly, persistently, fail to real- 
ize that U.S. capitalism is in a state of internal crisis 
that keeps churning racism to the surface. All you have 
to do to realize this, is to look at the rate of Black 
unemployment, at the raw racism in Chicago, and at 
the most recent New York City black-out. 

The real danger is outright aggressive racism — a 
racism that is so integral a part of U.S. capitalism that 


TWO WORLDS 


(Continued from Page 5) 

adds up to fear, on the one hand of philosophy and on 
the other of proletarian revolution, thus reducing the 
proletariat to robot. It therefore is essential, though in 
very abbreviated form, to restore the wholeness of 
Gramsci’s “philosophy of praxis.” Indeed, the very 
phrase itself shows how inseparable are thought from 
action, theory from practice, philosophy from revolution. 

By no stretch of the imagination cap one excuse 
moving away from the central core of Gramsci-ism — 
“philosophy of praxis” — on the ground that since the 
fascist prison guards were looking over his shoulder, 
and since many a time when Gramsci would have used 
the word, revolution, he had to use the phrase “philos- 
ophy of praxis,” both for Marx and for revolution, as if 
that were not his own world view. (3) 

Quite the contrary. First and foremost, the substance 
of his Prison Notebooks is directly on philosophy. Far 
from adhering to a “Crocean idealist” analysis of Hegel, 
his most profound and violent attack is precisely on 
that type of “historicism”: “This (Croce’s — rd) histori- 
ography is a degenerated and mutilated Hegelianism 
because his fundamental concern is the panicky fear of 
Jacobin movements of every active intervention of the 
great popular masses as historically progressive 
factors.” (4) 

SPONTANEITY 

To Gramsci, “history” was always masses in motion 
shaping history. So much so, that it is not only the 
bourgeois and petty-bourgeois interpretations he 
attacked, but also Marxists’, from Plekhanov to Buk- 
harin, because their mechanical and scientific views 
had no conception of what Lenin called “the dialectic 
proper,” whose central Marxian core was the proletariat 
as Subject transforming history. So solidly grounded 
in Hegelian-Marxian philosophy was Gramsci all his 
adult life, that his “purely” journalistic writings before 
he became a leader of the Communist Party of Italy — 
the early Gramsci of the Biennio Rosso period — were 

(3) The French edition of the truncated version of 
Gramsci’s writings is profoundly criticised- by Attilio 
Baldan in “Gramsci as Historian of the 1930s”. He gives 
both a more comprehensive view, though abbreviated, 
of the whole literature, as well as a critique of the 
French structuralist misinterpretation. It appears in 
Tclos, Spring 1977. which includes other articles as well 
as reviews of the available translations in English. 

(4) Selections from the Prison Notebooks, London, 
N.Y., 1971, pp. 404-5. 
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Bakke case: critical moment in civil rights history 



— News & Letters Photo 


Wide variety of organizations march in Oakland, 
Cal. to protest Bakke decision. ’ 

i 

“liberal" organizations that once found themselves on 
the side of the Black minority are now supporting the 
inherently right-wing stance of the Bakke decision. 

It is commonly understood that the majority mem- 
bers of the California Supreme Court wrote their Bakke 
decision for the purpose of getting the whole idea of 
affirmative action aired before the U.S. Supreme Court. 
The question is; Why at this time,? Why didn’t some 
Bakke come forward before this? Does this timing fit 
well with the present composition of the U.S. Supreme 
Court and the shift to the right in this country? 

In the past, this Supreme Court has ruled against 
Blacks, women, and, most recently, against gays, by its 
refhsal to review the ruling on the firing of a gay 
teacher in Tacoma, Washington. 

We Marxist-Humanists oppose the Bakke decision 
because it is racist and a part of the attempt to wipe 
out 20 years of civil rights struggles. We urge all Jilack 
people and all minorities, all working class people, all 
women, all students to call for the reversal of the Bakke 
decision by the U.S. Supreme Court. 

But we have no illusions, because racism cannot be 
eradicated until the system of capitalism is eradicated. 
This can be done only through people who have become 
conscious of themselves as human beings, conscious of 
the system they are opposing, and, in struggle, con- 
scious of the new society they want to achieve. 


OAKLAND, Cal. — Over 3.000 people marched 
through a working-class neighborhood hero on Oct. 8 to 
demand the overturn of the Bakke decision in the U.S. 
Supreme Court. The march was sponsored by the Na- 
tional Committee to Overturn the Bakke Decision and 
the Black American Law Students Association, who also 
sponsored demonstrations in Detroit and other cities. 

Many different organizations took part in the day- 
long march and rally. There were youtH groups from the 
Latino Mission district, Asian medical workers, gay 
health ; workers and schoolteachers, Native American 
activist?, Black and Latino rank-and-file committees, and 
various trade unions and labor organizations, including 
Union W.A.G.E. and Women Organized for Employment. 

The resurgence of racism was emphasized at the 
rally When ten uniformed Nazis, carrying placards read- 
ing “Bakke— White Power,” tried to march through a 
group of Committee people. After several of the Nazis 
received bloody lips and noses, the cops moved in to 
protect them. 

There are plans for continuing activity around the 
Bakke protest, including a national conference of civil 
rights groups in November. 

• 

NEW YORK, N.Y.— A meeting I recently attend- 
ed on the Bakke case called by the Black Studies De- 
partment of City College indicates that the threat of a 
renewed assault on Black and minority enrollment at the 
City University is as serious as ever. 

One Black student said, “The situation is more than 
Allan Bakke himself. The face of the student body has 
changed at this campus in the past few years. By throw- 
ing out what they call quotas, what will we have left?” 

Several other students saiu what interested them 
wasn’t what the Supreme Court did about Bakke, but 
rather why the colleges should choose this -moment to 
challenge affirmative action. 

In the past two years, for instance, the Black stu- 
dent pppulation at’ the City University has declined by 
over 26 percent, while at the same time, minority un- 
employment in New York hit an all time high. Many 
feel that because the city no longer can offer the 
pretense of fiscal crisis to reduce minority enrollment, 
it will use the excuse of “avoiding quotas” instead. 

Implicit in the Bakke case, but which I haven’t 
heard many discuss, is the need to fight it by confront- 
ing thils racist backlash as a whole, just as the “looters” 
who took to the streets during New York’s summer 
blackout confronted the economic crisis head on. 


Grams t is 'philosophy of praxis 


permeated with the dialectic of thought as well as of 
liberation. That is first and foremost and is not at all 
something forced upon him by prison life which kept 
him from activism. In truth, the few times Gramsci 
created ways to send out uncensored messages, or was 
able to talk in person to visitors, there never was any 
separation between philosophy and revolution. 

Indeed, this is what gave birth to such designations 
as “insurrectionist” and “spontaneist” in addition to 
attempting a forced^ identity between Gramsci’s concept 
of “Council Communism” and the anarcho-syndicalist 
concept. It is this which led the Stalinist-Communist 
leader, Togliatti, not to publish Gramsci’s Prison Note- 
books for ten long years, and then to truncate them in 
the post-war years as the Communists became part of 
the bourgeois government and capitulated to the Cath- 
olic Church monolopy of education. Now that the writ- 
ings are being published a^ written, it has no more 
stopped the present-day Communists from perverting 
this revolutionary’s “philosophy of praxis” than did the 
truncated version which had likewise fooled no-one. 
Eurocommunist reformism just reflects the hunger 
Communists have for state power, displayed abroad as 
in Russia when it was transformed from the early 
workers’ statejnto its present opposite, a state-capitalist 
society. 

What is of the essence for our age, which has wit- 
nessed more aborted revolutions than any, is Gramsci’s 
revolutionary legacy which so integrated philosophy as 
to create ground for working out a new, urgent need- 
for integrality of philosophy and revolution for our age. 
For this it is necesary to turn to the most fundamental 
of all of Gramsci’s views — what he called “absolute 
‘historicism’,” “absolute humanism.” 

ABSOLUTE ‘HISTORICISM’, ABSOLUTE HUMANISM 

Nothing so scares economists, even when they are 
Marxists, as the word “absolute,” as if it really could 
mean only God or something equally mystical they 
attribute to Hegel. Because of this, even when they wish 
to 1 restore to. Gramsci his revolutionary stature, the 
greatest part of the time is spent endlessly revealing ' 
the Stalinist distortions, while they themselves so drain 
philosophy out of Marxian economic categories as to 
turn Marx himself into an “economist.” In a word, what 
bothers them most in Gramsci is “lack” of econom- 
ics. (5) It must have been just such vulgar materialism 

(5) See Chris Harman’s two-part spread in International 
Socialism (#99), which, though it tells much that is 
available against Eurocommunist distortions, ends with l 


that Gramsci had in mind when he wrote: 

*‘It has been forgotten that in the case of a 
very common expression (historical materialism) 
one should put the accent on the first term — - 
‘historical’ — and not on the second which is 
of metaphysical origin. The philosophy of praxis 
is ajbsolute ‘historicism,’ the absolute humanism 
of history. It is along this line that one must 
trace the thread of the new conception of the 
world;” (6) \ 

Gramsci hit out not only . against Ctoce but also , 
against Bukharin who kept stressing “objectivity,” ■ 
“science”: “Objective always means humanly objective,! 
what may correspond exactly to ‘historically subjective’, 
in other words, objective would mean ‘universally sub- 
jective’ .. . the Hegelian ‘Idea’ is resolved into the 
structure as much as into the superstructure and the 
whole method of conceiving philosophy has. been 
‘historicised’ . . .” (7) 

On this, the fifty-first year since the arrest of 
Gramsci, with which the fascists thought they would 
“prevent this brain from functioning”, let us return to 
the study of Gramsci’s own writings, not just as 
“legacy”, and not uncritically but as ground to build 
anew, both as integrality of philosophy and revolution, 
and to work out so new a relationship of theory to 
practice that the triangular relationship of class, spon- 
taneity,: organization can first come alive in a succesful 
revolution. 

i 

an economist summation which totally disregards Gram- 
sci’s philosophic totality: “Although he provides a correct 
abstract account of the relation between economies and 
politics, Gramsci is alone among the great Marxists in 
not integrating a concrete economic ( dimension into his 
political writings. This is an arbitrariness . . .” To be 
that distant from Gramsci’s working out the concept of 
totality is to be deserving of all Gramsci wrote against 
Bukharin’s economist disregard of “the dialectic 
proper". See my analysis of other IS disdain for philos- 
ophy: “Tony Cliff reduces Lenin as Theoretician to an 
‘Uncanny Intuition’ ” in the forthcoming News & Letters 
joint British-U.S. publication, Marx’s CAPITAL, Today’s 
Epigones, and the Global Crisis, off the press, Jan. 1978. 

(6) Prison Notebooks, p. 465. 

(7) Part of the Prison Notebooks were incorporated in 
The Modern Prince and Other writings, London, N.Y.. 
1957. It is from there that I quote here pp. 106-109. It 
is the. central article for our purposes, which Gramsci 
called “Critical Notes on an Attempt at a Popular Pres- 
entation of Marxism by Bukharin,” pp. 90-1 7. 
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Kent students speak at Wayne on common straggle 


by Jim Mills 


I turn this column over to two freedom fighters from 
Kent State University in Ohio, whose talks at Wayne State 
University on Oct. 6 (see article, this page) are briefly 
excerpted below. — J.M. 

JETER PITTMAN, Black United Students: 

Eight years ago, KSU had approximately 600 Black 
students enrolled in-classes. Today that population has 
increased three-fold. At first, the acceptance of Black 
students at this institution attracted little attention, and 
such feelings as it aroused were mainly of complacency 
and satisfaction: However, the Black student of the 
early 70s was aggressive, loud and boisterous, and 
rhetoric did not enter into his mind. 

•’^Finally, the university itself began to think ^eavily 
about the ultimate effect upon its own vitality and soli- 
darity of this injection of Black consciousness. Now to 
understand this unity of thought by the university, one 
must understand the psychology of its few members, the 
Board of Trustees, in their respective social settings. 

I call it the institutionalization of white privilege 
and prosperity, maintained through the subjugation and 
exploitation of the Black minority. Others call it apart- 
heid, 

, With the addition of Brage Golding (new KSU 
president and major stockholder in Alco Steel), this 
unity of the power elite proves to us that it is not just 
a simple reflection of men and institutions, because they 
are inter-related. 

Black students in white institutions cannot afford 
to lose any type of political consciousness. We must 
bring a new perspective to these institutions which will 
i eradicate the stigmas that have plagued us since 1619, 
stigmas represented by lack of Black faculty and staff, 
the low 1 retention rate of Black college students, and 
Blacks being used as economic commodities for federal 
monies to universities and receiving little' financial aid. 
Our potential lies within our own willingness to be 
political. i 


WORKER’S JOURNAL 


(Continued from page 1) 

house. All this was just because I am Black and he is 
white. It’s as open here as night and day: the prison 
officials will do all that thqy can to keep Black and 
white from reaching any type of understanding here be- 
j hind the walls of this slave camp. 

I — Illinois Prisoner 

* * * 

SINCE THE INCARCERATION I have become polit- 
ically aware toward our international conflict and our 
constant struggle for decolonization here in America. 
There are Third World people who have no employ- 
ment, no homes or food or clothing. I am a poor Black 
currently locked up in the hole making 35 $ a day, five 
I days a week, and trying to learn all he can about his 
1 people and other people’s liberation movements and 
struggles. I would love you if you would be kind enough 
to send me Philosophy and Revolution and your pamph- 
lets Black, Brown and Red, Working Women For Free- 
dom, and America’s First Unfinished Revolution. 

— Pennsylvania Prisoner 
* * * 

I CAN’T WAIT to get into Marxism and Freedom. 
\ It looks really comprehensive, and I noticed in the In- 
troduction that it deals with the Humanism that is in- 
tegral to Marxism. I read Fromm’s “Marx’s Concept of 
Man” in the early ’60s, and I remember being caught up 
i in Fromm’s explanation of Marx’s thoughts, and espe- 
cially in the concept of “alienation.” I remember the 
sense of illumination I felt at the exposure to Marxist 
| materialism. The worker experiences work in capitalist 
society as an activity that adds to his oppressed status. 
‘Labor in a true socialist society would be a creative 
activity. This is, as I see it, the philosophical core of 
Marxism. 

— Oklahoma Prisoner 

* * * 

I AM A PRISONER (female) and I am writing you 
to ask you if you could send me the following books. 
Others will be able to share them. If I was to tell you 
all I have learned, seen and experienced here it would 
fill at least ten books; I wouldn’t be able to find an 
envelope big enough to hold the information I could send 
-you on these supposed-to-be rehabilitation concentration 
camps. 

I feel I am a political prisoner and a revolutionary, 
an activist and a socialist. They will never have my 
mind, nor will they have my thoughts, womanhood, be- 
liefs, rights of pride or dignity or how I feel about the 
people. I will fight this system and capitalism until the 
day I die. 

— Ohio Prisoner 

* * * 

TIIE SITUATION IN AFRICA has affected me 
somewhat hard. The revolutionaries in Rhodesia are in 
the better ^position now, (so why should they accept the 
conditions set up by a rapist government which wants to 
keep Control of the army and the police? 

Revolution, one hopes, is us. “Freedom, freedom!" 
cries the caged. As brother Karl Marx said, “Freedom 
is so much the essence of man that even its opponents 
realize it ... No man fights freedom; he v fights at most 
the freedoim of others.” 

— Illinois Prisoner 


TODD McFARREN, May 4 Coalition: 

To be in control of the state and all its apparatus 
is like the Board of Trustees of a major university. It 
? is to be in control of history. The proud history of 
people’s struggle is at the same time a struggle to 
resurrect the true history of the revolutionary events 
of the past. KSU is but a chapter in the people's his- 
tory, a very 'important chapter. 

The struggle of this summer and fall around the 
gym issue is today fact that seeks a future. But new 
beginnings don’t just happen. They are made by the 
political consciousness of its agents. This political con- 
sciousness must entail a commitment to action. 

At times we failed to organize in such a way as 
to insure the best procedure for democratic decision- 
making. This is the blame put not only on individual 
members, but on certain vanguard groups I feel have 
overstepped their bounds to a certain degree within the 
coalition. ’ v . 

We failed to adequately analyze and tap into the 
level* of political consciousness of students on our cam- 
pus, to link our struggles to the concerns of union ac- 
tivities of campus workers, to properly deal -with sexism 
in our own ranks, and to link our actions with the 
struggles of our Black brothers and sisters in Kent. But 
despite these flaws our struggle continues to grow. 


Detroit readers 

Hear Raya Dunayevskay'a speak on 
iir New Passions and New Forces” 
WAYNE STATE U., DETROIT, MICH. 
Thursday, Nov. 17, 7:00 p.m. 

Student Ceriter Building, Room 350 (3rd floor) 
Sponsored by WSU-N&L Youth Committee 


Memorial for Steve Biko 

Berkeley, Cal. — A memorial service for 
Steve Biko was held here on Oct. 5, sponsored by 
KXRABO! — Committee of South Africans For 
Freedom. Despite the many organizations listed 
as support groups, only about 85 Black and white 
people attended. 

Most of the speakers claimed Biko as “their own 
fallen comrade.” A Pan-Africanist student who called for 
“guerilla action” said, “Carter is the same as John 
Vorster,” and “let funerals come to both sides if terror 
be their weapon.” A longshore member of the Libera- 
tion Support Committee said: “Soweto is an indication 
of what Biko stood for, and the greatest memorial to 
hhh would be to oppose apartheid and racism, here and 
everywhere in the world.” 

The featured speaker was Jeanne Hendrickse, a 
South African “Coloured” woman, who worked under- 
ground with Steve Biko for many years. She told how 
their group had decided years before that they would 
never go on a hunger strike if arrested,' and there was 
no question that Biko was brutally murdered in prison. 

Giving the history of SASO (South African Student 
Organization), which was formed to fill the void left by 
ANC (African National Congress), PAC (Pan- Africanist 
Congress) and NUSA (National Union of South Africa — 
which was mainly white, liberal and segregated), Jeanne' 
Hendrickse quoted Biko as saying, “They thought they 
had a monopoly on thinking. Freedom is the ability to 
define oneself Black consciousness makes Blacks see 
themselves as more complete. Racism is more than just 
skin color, it presupposes subjugation. Above all, we 
want a new Africa, with a human face.” 

Nuclear power protest misses 

Detroit, Mich. — Around 100 people, mostly 
young white college students, participated in a 
march and rally here, organized by SECO (Safe 
Energy Coalition), on Oct. 15. The demonstration 
was called to oppose the construction by Detroit Edison 
of the Fermi 2 nuclear power plant in Monroe, Mich. 

The issues the speakers discussed concerned the 
consequences of nuclear energy technology — unsafe 
waste disposal, the near-deadly core melt-down at Fermi 
1 in 1966 which could have wiped out Detroit, and the 
high cost of nuclear energy. 

But there wasn’t an attempt to broaden SECO’s focus 
by linking it to other issues — like the relationship of 
nuclear power hazards and .ecology, to the factory en- 
vironment’s hazards — chemicals, fumes, noise, etc. — 
that Detroit workers live in each day. 

I think this'narrow focus is one reason the turnout 
was disappointing. Almost all the people I talked with 
(quite a few told me it was their first demonstration) 
were from campuses far from Detroit, or else from the 
suburbs. -There were only a handful of Black people at 
the rally — which was in downtown Detroit. 

But what was most disappointing — in fact, disgust- 
ing! — was a sexist attempt at humor by SECO. A man 
came on the speakers’ platform dressed in a wig, false 
breasts, and a skirt, and proceeded to do an imitation 
of Nancy Dickerson’s commercial pitch for Detroit Edison. 

SECO better go back and reorganize its thinking. 
The answer to nuclear energy isn’t solar energy, it’s 
revolution. 



, — News & Letters Photo 

KSU students, Jeter Pittman (1.) and Todd Mc- 
Farren, speak at WSU. 


Detroit, Mich. — Over 150 people came to hear stu- 
dents from Kent State University in Ohio, who spoke at 
Wayne State University here on Oct. 6 at a meeting co- 
sponsored by the WSU News and Letters Youth Commit- 
tee and CADRE (Collective Against Discrimination and 
Racism in Education). , 

The campus meeting featured Todd McFarren, a 
member of the May 4 Coalition, and Jeter Pittman, a 
member of Black United Students. Both spoke about the 
struggles at Kent State — McFarren about the move- 
ment to stop the gym on Blanket Hill, and Pittman 
about B.U.S. efforts to end the racist attacks on Black 
students and faculty, and Black organizations. 

Both Kent State students expressed the affinity of 
issues and struggles in Kent and Detroit by stating they 
had come here not just to gain new student support, but 
that by sharing their experiences, they could help us in 
our battles at WSU. 

This universality of struggles was summed up by 
Jeter Pittman, who began the meeting by relating it to 
two other Black student freedom fighters — Mellaine 
Turner and Steve Biko. (For excerpts from Jeter’s and 
Todd’s talks, see “Youth Column,” this page.) 

We feel that this discussion will add a new dimen- 
sion to the struggles we are beginning at WSU this year' 
—WSU N&L Youth Committee 


PUBLICATIONS OF 
NEWS & LETTERS COMMITTEES 

1— American Civilization on Trial, Black Manes 
as Vanguard 

Include! "Black Coucuici in the Unions;" by 
Charles Denby 75e per copy 

2— Working Women for Freedom 

By Angela Terrano, Marie Dignan 

and Mary Holmes , $1 per copy 

3— America's First Unfinished Revolution 

By M. Franki and J. Hillstrom $1 per copy 

, 4— Russia As State-Capitalist Society 

By Raya Dunoyevskoya $1 per copy 

5— China: Voices of Revolt 

Excerpts from Sheng Wu-lien 35c per Copy 

6— U.S. and Russia Enter Middle East Cockpit 

By Raya Dunayevskaya 50c per copy 

7— Dialectics of Liberation. 

Summaries of Hegel's works and 
Lenin’s Philosophic Notebooks 

By Raya Dunayevskaya $1 per copy 

8— The First General Strike in The U.S. 

By Terry Moon and Ron Brekmeyer . $1 per copy 

9— Black, Brown and Red 

The movement for freedom among Black, Chtcano, 
Latino, and Indian :: : 75c per copy 

10— Mao's China and the 'Proletarian 
Cultural Revolution' 

By Raya Dunayevskaya 25c per copy 

11— The Political-Philosophic Letters of 
Raya Dunayevskaya 

.11 Marxist-Humonist analyses of 
world events _ $Z per copy 

12— New Essays * 

By Raya Dunayevskaya $2 per copy 

13— News & letters— 

Unique combination of worker and intellectual, 
published 10 times a year : $1 per sub. 

Also avaiiable by Raya Dunayevskaya: 

14— Marxism and Freedom 

Includes preface by Herbert Marcuse $5 per copy 

15— Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel to 

Sartre and from Marx to Moo .. $2.95 per copy 
(Also avoilable in hardcover _ . $8.95) 


MAIL ORDERS TO: 

News & Letters, 1900 E. Jefferson, 

Det., Mich. 48207 

Enclosed please find $ i for the following: 

Please add 15c to each order 'for postage and handling* 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 

(Please circle number corresponding to literature 
desired as listed above) 

Name 

Address . ... . _ _ 

City I State Zip - 
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by Peter Mallory and Ron Brokmeyer 


50,000 in Bologna demonstrate against Italian Communist Party 


In Bologna, Italian workers and youth con- 
ducted a three-day demonstration, from Sept. 23- 
25, against the Communist Party which controls 
the city government. The numbers of demonstrators 
grew from 10,000 on the first day, to 50,000 on the 
final day. 

The worker's and youth opposed the class col- 
laboration of the Italian Communist Party with the 
Italian capitalist government of Giulio Andreotti. 
The Communists have been instrumental in keeping 
the Christian Democrats in power in Italy. 

Bologna has been under local Communist rule 
for the past 30 years. It was the site of the anti- 
communist demonstration because the Communist 
Party uses it as their showcase for how efficient- 
ly they are able to run things. Apparently the 
workers — who suffer from capitalist exploits- 


Japan 


From feminists in Tokyo, Japan, we received 
a letter excerpted below, which they sent to the 
NY Times, critical of an article which was widely 
reprinted, equating the loss of the “Women's Party" 
in recent elections to the depth of the Japanese 
women’s liberation movement. 

* * * 

Letter to the Editor, NY Times 

Your reporter’s claim that just because one 
group, Chupiren, has dissolved and its leader, Enoki 
Misako, has retired, the women’s liberation move- 
ment itself has folded is an unwarranted exaggera- 
tion. 

Contrary to your correspondent’s report, the 
Japanese women's liberation movement was not 
founded by Enoki in 1972; the first report^ about 
the current Japanese women's movement, founded 
by Tanaka Mitsu, appeared in the prestigious Asahi 
Shimbun and other newspapers as early as 1970. 
Enoki founded her own group two years later. 

Last year, when the publicity given to Enoki's 
alimony demonstrations started to peter out, she 
founded a religious sect. based on matriarchy and 
the superiority of women. It did not seem to catch 
on, so she founded the Japan Women’s Party. 

Would a really serious feminist make such a 
defeatist promise to her husband to abandon the 
movement if her party lost the election when every- 
one knew the party had no chance the first time 
around? Moreover, Chupiren was folded arbitrarily 
by its leaders despite the fervent protests of mtmy 
of its members. 


tion under the Communist Party — and the youth — 
who suffer unemployment under the CP regime- 
think differently. - 

One million Italian youth, who feel themselves 
rejected by society, have graduated from their 
schools and universities and now find themselves 
among the two million unemployed, never having 
found even their first job. The head of the Italian 
Communist Party, Enrico Berlinguer, called the 
youth “plague carriers,” but when he saw how many 
were coming to demonstrate in Bologna, he went 
back on earlier threats to restrict the demonstrators, 
and decided to “open up the city” to them. The 
people of Bologna welcomed the demonstrators by 
providing low-cost meals, and universities opened 
their dormitories. 

What really plagues the Eurocommunists, who 

Other active feminist groups may not be so 
flamboyant, but they have been steadily increasing 
in numbers. Recently, publicity has been given to 
women’s actions to abolish sexist TV commercials 
and to the establishment of a refuge for battered 
wives. The first Women’s Liberation Center, 
founded in 1972, has contacts all over Japan and 
in various foreign countries. The Japanese women’s 
liberation movement may not be as large as the 
American; but with a little research, your reporter 
perhaps would not have made the ludicrous asser- 
tion that the Japanese women’s liberation movement 
has disappeared into dust. 


China 


The news that Chinese workers will get a pay 
raise for the first time since 1959 has been released 
by China’s new bosses. Mao always opposed such 
pay increases as “capitalist incentives.” Factory 
workers in China receive 40 to 110 yuan (equal to 
$22 to $61) per month. The reported 15 percent 
raise will amount to $3.30 a month. 

At the same time, details were released of the 
violence and struggles that took place in Hangchow. 
The city was closed to foreign visitors during 1974, 
1975 and 1976, when public services came to a halt, 
factories were closed and food was not delivered. 
The new regime blames the disruption on the polit- 
ical struggles of the “gang of four,” but economic 
discontent would be closer to the truth. 

Workers in American factories should take up 
a collection to send their local Maoists on a one 
way trip to Maoist heaven to see it themselves. 


are hungering for power in Italy, is that the central 
idea among the new leftists is autonomy, or inde- 
pendence from all political parties. The youth, 
known as “the marginals,” include in their ranks 
feminists* gay activists and environmentalists, who 
used to feel that 'the CP was their organ for housing, 
jobs and justice. “It no longer plays that role,” one 
spokesperson .for the demonstrators commented. 
“There is a need for a new communism that the 
party can no longer provide.” 

The demonstrators’ activities were something 
that American workers and youth could easily rec- 
ognize. They travelled from all over Italy, slept in 
sleeping; bags, carried guitars, sang revolutionary 
songs, put on street plays, called themselves “urban 
Indians,” and disdaining the old red flag of state- 
capitalism, waved the yellow flag — symbol of dissent 
and alienation. 


Hugo Blanco 


Hugo Blanco, the great Peruvian revolutionary, 
, finally won with international support his two-year 
fight to obtain a U.S. visa, and. is currently on a 
speaking tour in this country. He recently came to 
Detroit, and although he primarily spoke about U.S. 
imperialism and political repression in Latin Amer- 
ica, the most exciting part of the evening was when 
Blanco spoke about his own experiences ini the 
great Indian peasant movements in Peru. 

Blanco said that today’s peasant movements — 
primarily struggles for land — have less of a national 
character than the revolts of the past. But the 
Indians, especially in the cities, do have a clear 
sense of their national power. Blanco said it was 
truly moving for him to see, in Cuzco — where so 
many of the landowners live — mass demonstrations 
of peasants, who conducted the rallies and spoke 
to each other in Quechua. Up to that point, it was 
considered shameful to speak in Quechua, and many 
bi lingual people would say they didn’t know Que- 
chua in order to raise their social status. 

Blanco said that at present, while many Indians 
took part in popular demonstrations against the 
government last June and July, there is not a large, 
- independent peasant moVement as he had described 
it in tlje past. But the peasants have been active 
throughout the southern part of Peru, and there 
have been new acts of revolt. In some places, they 
have barricaded roads and torn up airstrips to pro- 
tect new land seizures by keeping federal troops 
from coming in. 


Black consciousness: Steve Biko speaks for himself 


(Continued from page 1) 

the third world on the part of American capitalism, I 
at the same time have no illusions about Russia. It is as 
imperialistic as America. This is evident in its internal 
history hs well as in the role it plays in countries like 
Angola. But the Russians have a less dirty name; in the 
eyes of the third world, they have a clean slate. Because 
of this, they have had a better start in the power game. 
Their policy , seems to be acceptable to revolutionary 
groups . . . Here we are probably faced with the greatest 
problem in -the third world today. We are divided be- 
cause some of us think that Russian imperialism can be 
accepted as purely an interim phase while others — like 
myself — doubt whether Russia is really interested in 
the liberation of the’ black peoples. 

THE BLACK CONSCIOUSNESS movement does not 
want to accept the dilemma of capitalism versus com- 
munism. If will opt for a socialist solution that is an 
authentic expression of black communalism. In the pres- 
ent stage of our struggle it is not easy to present details 
of this alternative. But it is a recognition of the fact 
that a change in the color of the occupier does not 
necessarily change the system. In our search for a just 
system we know that the debate about economic policy 
cannot be pure, completely separate from existing sys- 
tems. In our writings we at times speak of collective 
enterprises because we reject the individualistic and 
capitalistic type of enterprises. But we are not taking 
over the Russian models. . . . 

• , 

(From a statement to Sen. Dick Clark of Iowa last De- 
cember.) 

THESE ARE CRUCIAL years in the history of Aza- 
nia (South Africa). The winds of liberation whichjiave 
been sweeping down the face of Africa have reached our 
very borders. There is no more doubt about the inevit- 
ability of change the only questions now remaining 

are how and when. , 

We rely not only on our own strength but also on 
the belief that the rest of the world views the African 
discrimination against, oppression and blatant exploita- 
tion of, the Black majority by a minority as an unforgiv- 
able sjn that cannot be pardoned by civilized societies. 


While many words and statements' to this effect 
have been made by politicians in America, very little 
by way of constructive action has been taken to apply 
concerted pressure on the minority white South African 
regime. ... 

Heavy investments in the South African economy, 
bilateral trade with South Africa, cultural' exchanges in 
the fields of sport and music and of late joint political 
ventures like the Vorster-Kissinger exercises are amongst 
the sins of which America is accused. 

The new American Administration must, however, 
take to account that no situation remains static for- 
ever. Through their political intransigence and racial 
bigotry, the South African white minority regime has 
increased the level of resentment amongst- Blacks to a 
point where if_now seems that the people are prepared 
to use any means to attain their aspirations. 

• 

(From an article by Biko on “Black Consciousness.") 

THE CALL FOR Black consciousness is the most 
positive call to come from any group in the Black world 
for a long time. It is more than just a reactionary re- 
jection of Whites by Blacks. The quintessence of it is 
the realization by the Blacks that, in order to feature 
well in this game of power politics, they have to use 
the concept of group power and to build a strong founda- 
tion for this. Being an historically, politically, socially 
and economically disinherited and dispossessed group, 
they have the strongest foundation from which to oper- 
ate. The philosophy of Black consciousness, therefore, 
expresses group pride and the determination by the 
Blacks to rise and attain the envisaged self. 

At the heart of this kind of thinking is the realiza- 
tion by the Blacks that the most potent weapon in the 
hands of the oppressor is the mind of the oppressed. 
Once the latter has been so effectively manipulated and 
controlled by the oppressor as to make the oppressed 
believe that he is a liability to the White 'man, then 
there will be\ nothing the oppressor can do that will, 
really scare the powerful masters. Hence thinking along 
lines of Black consciousness makes the Black man see 
himself as a being, entire in himself, and not as an ex- 


tension of a broom or additional leverage to some 
machine ... 

IT IS OFTEN CLAIMED that the advocates of Black 
consciousness are hemming themselves into a closed 
world, choosing to weep on each other’s shoulders and 
thereby cutting out useful dialogue with the rest of the 
world- Yet I feel that the Black people of the world, in 
choosing to reject the legacy of colonialism and White 
domination and to build around themselves their own 
values, standards and outlook to life, have at last es- 
tablished a solid base for meaningful cooperation 
amongst themselves in the larger battle of the Third 
World against the rich nations. 

As Fanon puts it, “the consciousness of the self is 
not the closing of a door to communication . . . National 
consciousness, which is not nationalism, is the only thing 
that will give us an international dimension.” . . . 

■ WE HAVE IN US the will to live through these 
trying times; over the years we have attained moral 
superiority over the White man; we shall watch as Time 
destroys his paper castles and know that all these little 
pranks were but frantic attempts of frightened little 
people to convince each other that they can control the 
minds and bodies of indigenous peoples of Africa in- 
definitely. 

AN APPEAL FOR HELP 

News & Letters has been a forum for 
the voices of revolt, speaking for them- 
selves, ever since its birth. We want to ex- 
pand that forum to meet the ever-growing 
crisis of time running out. We want to print 
a new pamphlet to be called “Frantz Fanon, 
Soweto and American Black Thought”. But 
We cannot continue without your help. If 
you have already contributed to our Appeal, 
we thank you. If you have not, please, mail 
your contribution today to: 
rieWSl & LETTERS SUSTAINING FUND'" 
i! 1900 E. Jefferson, Detroit, Mich. 48297 - 




I TO OUR READERS i 

II The spectacular Sadat trip to Israel is taking 

j| place as our paper goes to press. Nothing so re- HI 
!h minds us of Nixon’s trip to China as the hoopla III 
is and lack of substance of Sadat’s trip to Israel- The Hi 
l ; H most cynical aspect is that Premier Begin has jg 
11 given Sadat nothing in the face of Sadat’s momen- HI 
B tous gamble; and that, despite the initiatives these Is 
10 two rulers took on their own, both displayed their H 
Is total dependence on U.S. imperialism by tying HI 
HI everything to the Geneva conference, where the HI 
/111 play will shift to the two superpowers, U.S. and :S 
l| Russia. We will analyze the events in the next III 
HI issue. — The Editorial Board j| 

Mew labor law 
wfl make wldcat 
strike a crime 

I by Charles Denby, Editor 

In October of this year, the House of Representatives 
passed the Labor Reform Act of 1977 by a vote of 257 
to 163. AFL-CIO and UAW officials had worked hard 
to pass this law, saying it was a labor victory. 

But this “victory” includes a rider (now Section 12) 
permitting the National Labor Relations Board to seek 
an injunction against workers involved in wildcat strikes 
and “stranger picketing,” which njeans workers from one 
company picketing at another company. Coal miners 
have been successful in using stranger picketing to 
spread their strikes. The only union so far to oppose 
this attack on workers’ rights has been the International 
1 Typographical Union. 

FIGHT OVER NO STRIKE PLEDGE 

I remember during World War II when a big fight 
occurred in the union over the “no strike” pledge. There 
I was a faction saying it was just a war-time issue, and 
another saying that if we gave up our right to strike, 
it meant the end of workers protecting each others’ 
jobs, and we would never gain it back. 

Many union leaders were for the no strike pledge, 
especially the Communist Parly members, and also 
Walter Reuther, who was not in the leadership of the 
UAW at that lime. 

One morning I was riding a street car to work, and 
I saw a picture of a lion and tiger that some worker 
had drawn and hung up with the advertisement on the 
street car. The caption said that the lion and tiger would 
meet in the jungle on occasion and have terrible fights. 
The lion finally .suggested to the tiger that they both 
go and have their teeth pulled, and that this would 
stop them from tearing each other to pieces. 

The tiger agreed, and had his teeth pulled. When 
they met again, the lion still had his teeth, and killed 
the tiger. The sign said this is what would happen to us 
if we gave up the only weapon we had to fight the 
company. I knew that was the truth, and I was solidly 
against the “no strike” pledge. 

REUTHER AGAINST WILDCATS 

But since that day, the labor movement ifi this 
country has deteriorated. It did not happen overnight, 
but has been gradually taking place since the early ’50s. 

I know from my own auto shop experiences that 
Walter Reuther had hated wildcat striked and felt 
something had to be done to control them. v 

Many times the company would fire a worker for 
| no reason at all, or .fire a chief steward dr committee- 
| man for speaking up for the worker, and a wildcat 
strike Was the surest and quickest way to get them back. 
But Reuther was not convinced of that, and would say 
I (Continued on Page 6) 

! . 


WOMAN AS REASON 


Nearly 20,000 women converged on Houston, Texas 
for the IWY Conference Nov. 18-21. Since delegates to 
I the govemment-sponsored-and-funded affair numbered 
only 2,000, it is clear that the activist observers, who 
had to pay their own way, felt that just being there 
could help transform the meeting into an event that 
would change the face of the United States on the 
question of women’s liberation. They were right. They 
created a momentum far beyond the “National P lan 
of Action” devised by the appointed commissioners. 

Despite the fact that the well-organized and effici- 
ently-run conference had worked to haye all 26 Reso- 
lution! of the Plan voted as presented, the disabled, then 
the minority, and then the older women wrote entirely 
new ones for themselves that gave far more concreteness 
to women’s rights than the abstract cornerstone of the 
entire convention: the ERA. 

STYLE, SUBSTANCE AND SWEEP 

It was the Substitute Resolution on Minority Women 
that was the highlight of the conference in everything 
from style to substance to comprehensiveness. Five 
women presented it. The Black woman who rushed to 
the mike to offer the subsitute yielded to the Asian 
woman, who spoke and then yielded to the Hispanic 
woman, who spoke and yielded to the Native American, 
who spoke and yielded to Coretta King , who completed 
it. The Native American spoke of their children who 
are taken away; the Hispanic of the deportation strug- 
gles and the question of bi-lingual studies; the Asian 
woman of sweatshop working conditions; and Coretta 


Editorial article 

Carters smile 
fangs of U.S. 

by Olga Domanski, National Organizer 
News and Letters Committees 


President Carter’s rolling out of the red car- 
pet on Nov. 15, complete with 21-gun salute to 
greet the neo-fascist Shah of Iran to the White 



LNS photo 


Eight thousand people demonstrated at the White House 
protesting the Shah of Iran’s visit. Many wore masks to 
protect themselves from SAVAK, the Iranian secret 
police. 

IWY: where to now? 

King of their demand for firm government support for 
affirmative action. No wonder she ended, not on how 
much was achieved these past 10 years, but by declaring 
that “We still have a long way to go.” 

Because these new substitute resolutions that were 
passed so overwhelmingly were so concrete, it was clear 
that it was not what was dene there at the conference 
that was Hie most important, but what remains to be 
done afterward. That task was recognized as the one 
to be done by themselves, not left to those “above”. 
It was the recognition of Self as social being. Women 
Liberationists in action. 

The euphoria created by the massive attendance, 
the fact that the delegates were so well organized that 
the feared direct confrontation with the ilk of the KKK 
did not happen, and the need for and achievement 
of unity on the question of the ERA, did create alto- 
gether too much enthusiasm for the “leaders”, so that 
a person like Rosalynn Carter, who came as “personal 
emissary” of the President, was never challenged on 
his backward move refusing federal funds for the poor 
needing abortion. 

THE COUNTER-REVOLUTION’S WHIP 

The. anti-Women Liberationists held their own coun- 
ter-meeting of some 10,000 men and women, from around 
Texas and Utah mainly — especially male-dominated in 
its counter-revolutionary philosophy of unfreedom, as 
represented by the KKK, Birchers, Conservative Union, 
as well as the most rightwing members of the "Catholic 
(Confirmed on Page 2) 


can't disguise 
imperialism 

House, matched nothing so much as Mao’s rolling 
out of his red carpet to greet Richard Nixon to 
China in 1972. In the same vein, Carter’s hypo- 
crisy about “human rights” while embracing a 
tyrant who has no less than 100,000 political 
prisoners in his jails and torture chambers*, is 
matched only by Russia’s hyprocrisy while it 
throws its dissidents into psychiatric wards. 

It was the thousands of anti-Shah demonstrators — 
enraged Iranian students, masked to prevent identifica- 
tion by the murderous Iranian secret police, SAVAK, 
together with their American student supporters — who 
pulled the phoney “human rights” mask from the grin- 
ning Carter countenance and revealed that the “special 
relationship” he was busy reaffirming between the U.S. 
and oil-rich, strategically-placed Iran was a direct con- 
tinuation of the same, bloody U.S. imperialism that had 
overthrown Mossadegh in 1953 and put the Shah in 
power through a CIA-engineered coup d’etat. 

In 1973, during the Nixon administration, out of 
$4.7 billion in U.S. foreign military sales, $2.1 billion 
went to Iran. Last year the Shah bought more than $5 
billion worth of arms, and. now wants 140 more fighter 
planes to add to the 160 contracted for last year. And, 
the demonstrating students charged, the Carter adminis- 
tration now intends to build up its force of U.S. “mili- 
tary advisers” in Iran from 30,000 to at least 60,000., 
Vietnam and The Second America 

The tear-gassed demonstration of Iranian and Amer- 
ican students on the Ellipse was the largest Washington, 
D.C. has seen since the anti-Vietnam War demonstra- 
tions, which had shown the very same two-way road the 
Second America has always taken to establish its oppo- 
sition tv U.S. imperialism. That the U.S. has never for- 
given its only defeat in that war is clear from its vin- 
dictive treatment of both the Vietnam veterans and 
Vietnam, itself. 

Despite his much-baRyhood and campaign-promised 
“amnesty” for the youth of this country who refused to 
take part in the vicious, wholesale slaughter of the Viet- 
namese people, both North and South, Carter has now 
signed into law a vengeful bill that explicitly denies any 
health and education benefits to the 800,000 veterans 
who have less-than-honorable discharges. Even those 
whose discharges had supposedly been “upgraded” by 
accepting his phoney amnesty turn out to have no rights 
under this bill. 

At the same time, despite an earlier U.S. promise 
of “massive reparations” to Vietnam, Carter has now 
declared that the destruction was “mutual,” and refused 
to join the 148 other members of the Economic Com- 
mittee of the UN General Assembly when they approved 
post-war assistance to that devastated land. The U.S. has 
refused even the smallest amount of food xor medicine 
at a moment when the natural disasters of both cbld 
weather and drought have doubled the country’s normal, 
serious rice shortage. 

But the greatest disaster is U.S. -made — the after- 
math of the over-71 million quarts of chemical com? 
pound dumped as defoliants on the Vietnamese country- 
side. A professor of botany at Yale, recently returned 
from a month-long trip to Vietnam, had reported a 400 
percent increase in liver cancer there in the last 10 
years from the- chemical defoliation, which has both 
(C ontinued on Page 6) 

* - Figures determined by Amnesty International, this 
year’s winner of Nobel Peace Prize. 
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UAW reneges as Essex strikers gain support 


Ed. note — As we go to press, the UAW has an- 
nounced that they uhll not pay the $2700 in jines and 
legal fees incurred by strikers at Essex Wire for mis- 
demeanors allegedly committed on picket lines. They 
waited until only a few days before the deadline for pay- 
ment, after which those charged can be sent to jail, 
to say that they would not uphold their original agree- 
ment to pay. The strikers have only $800 in their strike 
fund. The following was received from a woman striker 
before this latest development. 

Elwood, Ind. — We have been on strike for eight 
months now. The April deadline when they can de- 
certify us is getting closer and closer, but we haven't 
heard a thing from the UAW since they took the nego- 
tiations to Detroit on Oct. 14. They gave us a big prom- 
ise of International backing but didn't even bring the 
offer back to us because it was so bad. (See N&L, Oct.- 
Nov., 1977) 

WOMAN LEADER BEATEN 

On Oct. 12, one of the women leaders was beaten 
by a man who wqp waiting for her in her own kitchen. 
There was no t investigation. The next day, Essex came 
out with a statement that the beating wasn’t strike re- 
lated and the man who did it must have been sick, and 
that Essex wouldn’t do anything like that. We wonder, 
if they had nothing to do with it, why they had a pre- 


WOMAN AS REASON 


(Continued from Page 1) 

and Mormon Churches. But the presence of the coun- 
ter-revolution was felt within the IWY hall, too. What 
male chauvinist thought that a whistle was needed to 
try to keep the rightwing women delegates in line to vote 
against every and all resolution^ 

Unfortunately, the majority delegates — mainly 
white, middle-class, career women, aiming' for political 
jobs and running for electoral office — were so anxious 
that all behave as “ladies”, that they would not enter- 
tain a motion to expel the Mississippi delegation, though 
it included KKKers. Actions like that not only held 
back the confrontation of ideas, but permitted the de- 
lusion that the counter-revolution was not a threat. None 
bothered to mention that police cars with KKK insignia 
patrolled the streets surrounding the conference and 
struck terror among lesbians, nor that the other “rally” 
referred to the IWY as “International Witches’ Year”! 

On the other hand, it was the threat of the counter- 
revolution that did mobilize the conference, and brought 
a leader like Betty Friedan, who had feared touching 
the lesbian question, to change her mind and urge 
adoption of the motion not only for “reproductive free- 
dom” (the right to abortion on demand), but also the 
right of “sexual preference” (lesbianism). Both motions 
passed overwhelmingly. 

When one of the reactionary woman said that the 
conference was dominated by “lesbian abortionists”, one 
feminist writer, LucY Komisar, smiled, “Well, they 
can’t be both, can they?” The significance of this inci- 
dent isn’t the “sense of humor” the New York Times 
reporter emphasized, but the seriousness of the activists; 
the range of ages — literally from 16 to 80; the connec- 
tion with history’s path, not because the Smithsonian 
Institute let them use the gavel Susan B. Anthony had 
used in 1896, but because her niece-namesake, 61, was 
there— and because the young women who had never 
heard of either one were the ones who were carrying 
the struggle far beyond what it was at the end of the 
19th century. 

That is what brings us to the question of the left 
and the ideological battles that, unfortunately, didn’t 
take place; 

WOMAN AS REAS(’)N AND REVOLUTIONARY 

At the 1975 IWY international conference in 
Mexico City, many of the delegates were wives of state 
rulers, parrotting the political line of their respective 
husband-rulers, whether that be Mrs. Sadat or Mrs. 
Rabin. Unlike them, these middle-class white women 
were moved by the controversial questions and by the 
minority and other women to neither stick only to 
their own 26 Resolutions, nor be so totally elitist as 
not to hear some of those voices from below. They 
knew thesd voices had no intention of remaining silent 
once the -conference was adjourned and legislation tries 
to take over and stall and stall and stall. 

The sad part, then, was that the left itself ' would 
try either to limit itself to single issues like ERA or 
right to abortion or action against deportation; or to 
think of themselves as “grass roots” rather than rec- 
ognizing the actual grass roots whose concreteness was 
the ground for a battle of ideas. 

Women’s Liberation-News & Letters Committee did 
raise the question of Woman as Reason. The manner 
in which Iranian women showed their interest in 
Marxism and Freedom, and Black women their interest 
in a pamphlet like Sexism, Politics and Revolution in 
Mao’s China, saying, "“Sexism is everywhere,” showed 
the universality and interconnectedness of rights with 
revolution. 

The counter-revolution, with their slanders against 
the very subject of the conference, did change the 
question from any single issue to the totality of revo- 
lution. That unfolds an entirely new banner: Woman 
as Reason and as Revolutionary. Nothing short of it 
will help uproot this exploitative, sexist, racist society. 


pared statement ready? 

We have filed an appeal with the National Labor 
Relations Board. I feel -that this time we can force an 
investigation. There was no- investigation before when 
two of us were shot. 


women- 

worldwide 


Two of the plant guards came out and threw tear 
gas grenades at us before Halloween. There were kids 
out there and it was really bad. It wasn’t until Nov. 3 
that we got those men picked up and then they were 
released on $1,000 bond. The plant guards claim that 
they have the same rights as official police. They even 
patrol the neighborhood — armed guards driving around 
the community protecting scabs. 

We held a demonstration at Purdue University 
when the chairman of United Technologies was speak- 
ing there. He put a letter in the Purdue paper saying 
he wanted to talk about how to become a corporation 
executive, 'but all they talked to him about was Essex. 
We have spoken to NOW women in Indianapolis and 
they took up a collection and may pass a resolution 
for us and help with food. We have just heard from the 
St. Louis chapter of the Coalition of Labor Union 
Women who had just become aware of the strike and 
wanted more information. 


In Buenos Aires, 100 women demonstrated Nov. 21 
in a downtown plaza where U.S. Secretary of State Cyrus 
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Vance had come to discuss human rights with Argentine 

P» tl 


leaders. The women called out for Vance to help them 
locate family members kidnapped by Argentine police. 


Those kidnapped now include Laura Ines Dabas de Cor- 


rea who had been active with the Committee of Rela- 
tives of Political Prisoners. 


Smith College, the largest private women’s college 


in thej U.S., 
janitors and 


has agreed to pay $136,000 to 143 female 
housekeepers who charged that they had 
been paid less than male employees with the same jobs. 
* * * 


Iii Boston, over 100 Chelsea High School students 
have been Attending the trial to determine whether a 
poem written by 15-year-old Jody Caravaglia, “The City 
to a Young Girl,” should be banned. The 77-word poem 
expresses the author’s anger at being treated as a sex 
object by men who pass her on the street. 


STRIKERS GAIN SUPPORT 

There are locals all over the country and working 
people who are writing and calling us offering support. 
But they have to get approval from their regionals to 
give this to us. We must have funds to help ourselves. 
We are trying to arrange so we can have Thanksgiving 
and Christmas dinner. I think that’s important. 

I never dreamed that the UAW would let the strike 
go this far. Sometimes this strike is like a nightmare 
where every time you reach a door, it closes. But we 
are going to keep on fighting. We feel like we are 
standing out here for all" the UAW. It’s not just us. If 
they break us, they are going to break a lot more be- 
fore it is over. 


li) Texas, one woman died and four suffered severe 
complications after undergoing cheap abortions in a 
Mexican border town. Texas cut off state aid for abor- 
tions after the HEW’s termination of federal funds for 
abortion in all but life-threatening situations. 


In Palermo, Sicily, on Oct 22, hundreds marched to 
protest the death of a woman who had been forced to 
seek an illegal abortion. A bill legalizing abortion re- 
strictions is still under discussion in the Italian Parlia- 
ment. j • - -;\ ' 


Contributions to the Essex strikers can be sent to 
Strike Support Committee, Box 179, Elwood, Ind. 46036. 


A group of women in Rochester, N.Y., succeeded in 
closing down the film. Snuff, which depicts the dismem- 
berment of a young woman. Citing all its racism — 
“filmed in South America where life is cheap” — they 
have formed a new group called Rochester Women 
Against Violence Against Women. 


Black feminist conference lacks direction, philosophy 


Last month several members of Women’s Libera- 
tion — News & Letters Committees attended the first 
nationwide conference of the National Alliance of Black 
Feminists (NABF) in Chicago. It was for Black women 
only. About 200 women attended, from as far away as 
New York, Washington and California, but almost all of 
them, -were professional women. 

This conference came at a very important moment 
for Black womeA. We are facing attacks on affirmative 
action and the ERA, being subjected to forced steriliza- 
tions, and denied the right to abortions. We are asking, 
what is the involvement of Black women in the women’s 
liberation movement today? 

At every WL conference I have attended, Black 
women have been pushed off into workshops labeled 
something like “Double Burdens,” and discussed as 
being oppressed. Many of the white women don’t see 
Black women as the Reason that has been in the front 
of every movement since the fight to be free from 
slavery. \ 

This is why I had been looking for a Black women’s 
organization ever since I came into the movement. 
When I read NABF’s theme, "Where Feminism is a 
dimension of Humanism,” it made me very excited about 
what the conference could discuss on the direction aqd 
philosophy of the Black women’s movement. 

WORKING WOMEN IGNORED 

I have to say honestly that I am still looking for 
that kind of discussion. Brenda Daniels Eichelberger, 
the director of NABF, said: “The professional Black 
woman and the welfare mother have common problems.” 
But where were the welfare mothers, or working women 
at the conference? We met only a few miles from 
Chicago’s South Side, where hundreds of thousands of 
Black women live, and yet- their ideas were not repre- 
sented. 

When we first walked into the conference, we saw 
tables selling Mary Kay cosmetics, rugs, jewelry, and 
children’s encyclopedias. There were only three tajhles 
with WL literature, including ourselves. Then when the 
workshops began, most of the women went to one 
called “Black Women’s Relation to Women.” I thought 
it meant the relationship to the WL movement as a 
whole. But it turned out that the big question they were 
discussing was: How can we get women working under 
us to recognize us as their boss and call us Miss, Mrs., 
or Ms.! 

And in the workshop on economics, they began with 
a 30-minute presentation on how to buy stocks and 
bonds. Even though we also heard a union official talk 
on the J. P. Stevens Strike, it seemed very strange to 
be mixed up with the stock market. 

STATUS IN ROTTEN SOCIETY 

I am sorry to say that some of the women at the 
conference were prepared to be an integral part of this 
rotten society, as long as* they had “status.” They do not 
speak as Black working women. If you are Black, a 
woman, and a worker, you don’t have just burdens, but 
a greater understanding of what needs to be transformed 
in this world, and how to do it. This is what I believe 
Marx meant when he said that the greater* a worker’s 


oppression, “the greater is the quest for universality.” 

There is no way that we can get to becoming “uni- 
versal” or whole persons if we are limited to a few 
Black women who have “made it” or want to “make it” 
This is so serious that I believe the NABF will not 
survive if they don’t recognize the thinking of working 
women and welfare women as part of the movement to 
freedom. 

You cannot give a definition of feminism out of 
Webster’s Dictionary as Brenda Eichelberger did, but 
must realize that it is an idea that is constantly growing 
and changing with the activities of women for freedom. 
It is true in Africa and in America. 

I think the women at the conference who signed 
our mailing list to receive N&L, with the article by 
Steve ;Biko, understand that. I hope that the conference 
resolutions will not be the “conclusion” of Black Femin- 
ist discussions. We have never needed a direction for 
our movement as much as we do right now. 

• — Tommie Hope 
Women’s Liberation — News & Letters, Detroit 
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/■; j j 10301 W. 7 Mile Road, Detroit 
Sponsored by Women’s Liberation — N&L, Detroit 
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Miners face life-and-death contract issues 


Morgantown, W. Va.— When miners here talk about 
striking for a new contract on Dec. 6, they don’t refer to 
the $100 a day wages that there’s been a lot of pub- 
licity about They talk about restoring the UMW Health 
and Welfare Fund benefits that pay hospital and med- 
ical costs of miners and their families that were cut 
last July by the operators, and about the right to strike 
over local grievances. 

They all know it was. the operators who were re- 
sponsible for cutting the Welfare Fund medical bene- 
fits to hit back at them for the wildcat strikes they 
were forced to take to defend themselves against the, 
companies’ refusal to negotiate local grievances over 
safety and other matters. 

In the mines, a safety grievance often involves seri- 
ous injury or life-and-death issues. But instead of nego- 
tiating these grievances on the local level, mine man- 
agement insisted on every grievance going into a long 
procedure that took many months to decide. 

The miners, frustrated and angry over these man- 
agement tactics, went out on wildcat strikes to defend 

New machines at Uniroyal 

Detroit, Mich. — One of the big topics of conversa- 
tion at Uniroyal is the way that there are more and 
more machines, and fewer and fewer employees. We 
either have very old machines which have jto be re- 
placed or overhauled, or new equipment worth mil- 
lions of dollars. I wouldn’t be surprised if there wasn’t 
over $200,000 worth of investment for each worker. 

There are some new radial machines not even being 
used, and I hear they cost $250,000 apiece and were 
supposed to be operated by one worker. The more they 
put into machinery, the more employees get put out of 
work. , 

I’m sure there’s plenty of demand for tires, but it 
costs too much per employee to keep the place going. 
Otherwise how can they sell radiaLs for such incredibly 
high prices when they only take a few minutes to make, 
and still have a drop in profits over previous years? 

— Uniroyal worker 


their safety. But the coal operators could always get 
court judges who fined the local unions and jailed 
strike leaders, which only angered the miners even 
more. Their strikes spread, not only against mine man- 
agement, but also against the. Company-controlled judges. 

Last July, when the hospital and medical part of 
the Health and Welfare Fund was down because of 
skyrocketing inflation in medical care costs and wrong 
figures used in the 1974 contract negotiations on who 
would be covered under the Fund, the coal operators, 
whose trustee on the Fund had the deciding vote, cut 
the medical benefits of miners and their families. For 
the first time since 1946, when the J'und was first estab- 
lished, working miners had to pay the first $250 for 
hospital and medical eare for themselves and their de- 
pendents. 

It was unnecessary to do this. There was plenty of 
money Hi the pension part of the Fund, but the coal 
operators refused to allow a transfer of funds that 
would have permitted the payment of hqspital and 
.medical benefits. A bitter wildcat strike by dver 80,000 
coal miners was the reaction to the operator's actions 
against the miners and their families. 

UMW President ArnoldMiller persuaded the strik- 
ing miners to return to wofk, promising that the De- 
cember contract negotiations would both restore the 
Welfare Fund cuts and give the miners the right to 
strike over local grievances. These are both life-and- 
death issues to the coal miner and his family, and 
they’ll back Miller on these points until hell freezes over. 

It’s true that about 50 percent of the coal in the 
U.S. is produced by strip mines or others who are not 
unionized, and the coal operators are making a lot of 
noise about this. What they have forgotten is that coal 
miners have never allowed scab operations to keep op- 
erating when they have been on strike. And if anything, 
the miners will make sure they won't be running coal 
'this time. The roving pickets will see to that. 

* * * 

(Look for a report in our next issue on the coal miners’ 
insurrection in Rumania where a protest over reduced 
pension rights exploded into a massive strike for higher 
ivdges, more food and better working conditions.) 
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GM Van Nuys Lynch Road 


Van Nuys, Cal.— Did GM Van Nuys workers really 
win a victory in their recent strike? Or did the office 
mongers in the union hall win an easy victory for man- 
agement? Yes, a strike was voted for by the member- 
ship of Local 645 in the hopes that runaway speed-up 
and layoffs and the disastrously unsafe working condi- 
tions caused by these could be stopped. But from the 
moment the strike vote was taken, to the end of the 
quickly settled strike, no effort was made to involve the 
members. 

One woman worker on the picket line said, “The 
1 feeling among workers here on strike is that we have 
been screwed before ever going out, because the neopie 
in the onion hall across the street refuse to tell us any- 
thing — they just say ‘we’ll take care of it’.” 

Now that the strike is over, whatever the settle- 
ment was — and reports vary — it is a sure thing that 
union negotiators who ignored the rank-and-file request 
for information did not negotiate any genuine victory 
against the onslaughts of speed-up. We need to have 
more contact of rank-and-file members in our two 
locals. Then we would be able to get a real feeling 
about the issues and the settlement. But these loud 
claims of “Victory at Van Nuys? should be investigated 
a little more closely. 

— 6M South Gate Workers’ Committee 

Dodge Truck 

Warren, Mieh. — The international UAW claimed 
it got “a foot in the door” in 1976 with the Paid Per- 
sonal Holiday (p.p.h.) plan. We were supposed to have 
, four days in the factory and be paid far a fifth day off. 
And more jobs would be available in the auto industry. 

The last time the UAW got a “foot in the door” 
was on curbing companies’ use of lots of mandatory 
overtime. But Chrysler still schedules nine-hour days 
and six-day weeks for most of the year. Many times when 
a worker at Dodge Truck gets a p.p.h., he or she must 
work five days or 45 hours that week. 

The worst part, though, is the way Chrysler doubles 
jobs instead of hiring workers. In materials department, 
for instance, people haven’t been brought in for eight 
jobs that opened by people taking p.p.h.’s. Other stock 
people must cover them; in one area, two stock people 
had to cover five jobs. Usually workers transfer from 
other departments into materials, but in one section they 
haven’t gotten anyone new in over four months. 

— Main building worker 


Detroit, Mich. — It’s holiday time again, when all the 
auto companies play lay-off games with the new-hires. 
I’ve watched them hire them in anywhere from Sep- 
tember through December, and lay them off at inter- 
mittent weeks, so that it’s almost impossible to get 90 
days in. 

If you’re a new hire, you’re still under-employed; 
you can’t even guess at when you’ll be working, or on 
which shift; and needless to say, you can forget about 
any compensation benefits. Every time you’re laid-off 
for a week, it not only sets you back that week in seni- 
ority, but two weeks, because you have to make that- 
week up. 

What’s more, they tell them that they’re being laid- 
off because they don’t need them, but who does their 
jobs when they’re gone? Well, either they hire other 
new people to play ping-pong with, or we do them. The 
only thing we can say is that we have our jobs, but they 
keep the new-hires in a constant state of insecurity, so 
they can do anything they want with them. 

— Lynch Road worker 

Fleetwood 

Detroit, Mich. — Whoever becomes the new Local 
15 president after the runoff election will face the situ- 
ation that we still have no local agreement after 15 
months. The company doesn’t have to agree to a local 
contract if it knows the International says don’t walk 
out. 

Already we hear that the International has been 
putting a lot of pressure on the new bargaining com- 
mittee to remove from the table our demand that the 
10 workers fired after last year’s walkout be reinstated. 
Now that Rufus Coleman is working for Region 1-A, he 
has taken the opposite side from when he was president 
and said he supported the 10 workers. Nobody wants to 
talk about the fired workers, maybe because they hope 
the people in the plant will forget about them, like the 
UAW is trying to ignore and stifle the seven workers 
still fired out of Trenton Engine. 

Will we have a local contract or will we always have 
to take what the company gives out? Will the Inter- 
national always be on the company’s side? What about 
the 10 fired workers? We will be looking for answers 
from the new leadership. 

— Second .shift worker 
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Auto contract 
fishhook WiH 




snag Canadians 


by John Allison 


Chrysler Corporation and the Canadian government 
are working hand in hand to line their pockets with 
money they are taking out of the hard-earned wages 
of Chrysler workers. Their latest scheme involves the 
Paid Absence Allowance (PAA) and Supplemental Un- 
employment Benefit (SUB) provisions in the UAW con- 
tract and the Canadian Unemployment Insurance Com- 
pensation law. 

Before this year, the Canadian workers’ PAA was 
considered as part of their vacation pay, and didn’t 
figure into any unemployment payment provisions. So 
employees who were laid off longer than the normal two 
week vacation pay in July or August and had PAA en- 
titlement were disqualified from unemployment benefits, 
but were paid the full make up payments under SUB. 

But the unemployment law is changing all the time, 
and the union was advised after the lay offs this year 
that PAA would not be considered as part of the vaca- 
tion pay. 

The union has advised workers, who had been 
disqualified for unemployment benefits because of the 
old PAA ruling, to now apply for benefits under the 
unemployment act. The joker here is that wh^n em- 
ployees receive unemployment payments, this will create 
an overpayment from the SUB fund. And under the pro- ' 
visions of the SUB agreement, the company can deduct 
$30 a week from the employee’s cheek until the over- 
payment is paid off, or a worker can pay it off all at 
once out of his or her own pocket. 


This is enough of a 'mess, but on top of this, how it 
is paid off can affect a worker’s income taxes. If it is 
spread out over a period of time, it will reduce the 
amount of taxes a worker would pay for 1977, because 
it would apply in part to 1978 income. 

It is a technicality, but the contract is full of them, 
as both American and Canadian workers know. This 
latest trick by the company and Canadian government 
shows one of the many fishhooks in the contract the 
workers will suffer from — as usual. 


Injured forced to work at P.0. 

Oakland, Cal. — A brother who works in the foreign 
mail-handling section at the main post office injured his 
back last June while lifting a mail sack. He saw his 
doctor, who told him not to go back to work for awhile. 
One week after the injury, the company told him to re- 
port to work, but he refused on doctor’s orders. 

As a result, the Postal Service Has been harassing 
him since then. They held up his check for six weeks, 
and it took Congressman Stark’s help to get them to 
give it to him. Then he went back to work in Septem- 
ber, and immediately they gave him five days disci- 
plinary time off for an “unsafe work act,” as if it was 
his fault he got hurt. 

They only charged him after he came back to 
work. There was no hearing, and his supervisor who 
wrote him up, Herb Kong, was on vacation during the 
accident and had no way of knowing if it could have 
been this brother’s fault. 

It seems like they’re trying to keep workers off 
disability by harassing them into going back to work. 
One woman who hurt her hand had to come back and 
answer phones. Now she’s in pain, and is out with a 
worse condition than before. Another woman was only 
allowed to work four hours a day by her doctor. Yet 
the P.O. forced her to go to school, the other four 
hours, even though the doctor didn’t want her out of 
bed eight hours in a row. 

I’ve heard they’ve been doing this to more workers 
since they changed to the 45-day rule, under which the 
P.O. pays the first 45 days of disability, and workmen’s 
compensation pays after that. They’ve also been making 
workers on disability go to an interview with someone 
in management before -they can collect their check. It 
seems like the P.O. is determining whether you should 
be able to work, instead of the doctor. This is regular 
practice at the Oakland P.O. 

The Mail Handlers Union is working on the griev- 
ance the brother filed after he got the disciplinary 
notice. But the grievance has to go through Labor Re- 
lations, which I feel is jusk a tool for management to 
punish employees, instead of a communication between 
labor and management. The foremen even have the 
right to refuse to let you see your steward, so I think 
the union will only be able to go so far on this case. 

I want everyone to know what’s happened to this 
brother, so we can help his case and be better (pre- 
pared to take on the P.O. next time. , 

— Oakland Main worker, days 
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WOMEN'S LIBERATION: 

Leaders and Ranks 

The five pages of the substitute minor- 
ityjresoiution were so powerful as against 
two weak paragraphs in the IWY ‘'Plan" 
that it proves again that only when you 
let people speak for themselves do you 
come up with anything worthwhile. The 
disabled women who were the first to 
demand their own resolution set the tone 
for the whole conference. The lesbian 
women, however, were so afraid that 
theirs would not pass that they refrained 
from doing anything on their own. 

When the sexual preference resolu- 
tion did pass they were so elated they 
all ran out of the hall to celebrate. But 
suddenly something happened and they 
began saying to each other, “The wel- 
fare women’s resolution is next, and 
they need us, what are we doing out 
here?” They all rushed back en masse. 
It was an exciting experience to see all 
this develop. 

- IWY Participant 

\ ' Chicago 

' * * * 

I went to the founding conference of 
the Coalition of Labor Union Women 
(CLUW) in 1973 where they made it 
very clear that they wouldn’t do a damn 
thing for women on welfare, for the 
Harlan County Miners’ Wives, nor would 
they officially endorse the United Farm 
Workers. The one function they agreed 
on was to support trade union women. 
So why haven’t they done anything for 
the Essex women strikers? These women 
have been in the UAW for 11 years! 
CLUW can’t plead ignorance because we 
have called the Chicago . branch, a story 
of the Essex strike was carried in the 
Chicago Tribune months ago, and we 
even challenged them at a public meet- 
ing at the YWCA where they were parad- 
ing as champions of working women. 

That founding conference certainly set 
the tone for CLUW. Now, in 1977, they 
have become even more isolated from the 
working women whose militancy sparked 
the creation of CLUW in the first place. 

Marxist-Humanist 

Chicago 

PRISONER-PHILOSOPHERS 

I read with gre.at interest Charles 
Denby’s column On the letters you have 
received from prisoners. It should not 
surprise you that prisoners want free- 
dom any more than that our foreparents 
held in chattel slavery fought and died 
for it. We live today in actual slavery 
in prisons, which under capitalism are 
used as instruments of class and race 
oppression. Is it any wonder that U.S. 
prisoners view any struggle around the 
world which weakens U.S. imperialism 
as their own? 

The U.S. has the largest prison popu- 
lation in the World — 285,000 — and the 
prisons are full of Black; Brown, Red and 
poor white men and women, the major- 
ity of whom were unemployed or work- 
ing podr. You would think that a strong 
prisoner support movement would exist 
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in the U.S., but that is far from the case. 

Shamefully, the Left movement in this 
country has not supported the struggle 
of prisoners for human survival. Even 
Amnesty International has done nothing 
for the mass of prisoners in this country, 
or raised one finger in condemnation 
against the U.S. prison system. But they 
are a liberal reform group, and no one 
should expect it. The defense of class 
war prisoners is the responsibility of 
the Left, movement for social change. It 
does not lie upon moral, but solid pol- 
itical grounds? - 

Imprisoned Citizen 
Georgia 

* * * 

Denby’s column on the prison letters 
made me realize that the American penal 
system is creating greater philosophers 
than the universities. 

Woman worker 
New York 

BRITAIN'S SERIOUS SITUATIONS 

Things are getting serious here. The 
National Front is growing. It is reported 
that they intend to switch the attack to 
the Jewish population. It is also said 
they are getting finances from Rhodesia 
and South Africa. They have declared 
support for the white Rhodesians. 

There is another serious matter to 
examine. The workers in Fairfield ship- 
yard here are looking forward to a large 
order for ships by Poland. In order to 
win it, they have accepted the Govern- 
ment limit of a 10 percent wage rise. 
They show no interest in the position of 
shipyard workers in Poland, where many 
on strike were shot down in December 
1970. Some are still being persecuted 
there. Where is the principle of inter- 
national solidarity when British shipyard 
workers are calling for all British ships 
to be built in Britain but accept a wage 
limit to get a Polish order? 

Harry McShane 
Glasgow 

AN OBJECTION 

As an English-speaking Quebecer, sen- 
sitive both to American ignorance of 
Canadian affairs, and to the narrowness 
of Parti Quebecois nationalism, I was 
struck with Shainape Shcapwe’s clear- 
headed Oct. column. In discussing the 
native Inuit protest against thg manda- 
tory French-language bill here in Que- 
bec, she grounded herself in freedom, 
the right of all oppressed peoples, Que- 
becois and Inuit, to self-determination. 

But I object to the Nov. copiments of 
your Bay Area reader, who mentions 
the Soweto youth protest against Afri : 
kaans in the same breath as the Inuit 
protest. To even imply a comparison 
between the French-Canadian people 
and the racist white minority South Afri- 
cans is to miss Shcapwe’s basic point. 
To put French on the same level as the 
obscure language of Afrikaans, as not 
being “a useful international language,” 
is Anglophone chauvinism. 

Woman Reader 
Montreal 

• 

STRUGGLES IN U.S., MEXICO 

It is always great to hear of people 
fighting back — and two of the best re- 
ports I’ve heard lately are about the 
undocumented workers, who certainly 
have plenty to fight back about. First 
came news that despite the vicious na- 
tional campaign to deport undocumented 
farm workers, 200 of those working in 
the citrus groves near Phoenix, Arizona 
went on strike to demand better wages 
and working conditions. Arrests stopped 
the strike three days later — but it was 
a first for undocumented' workers — and 
I’m sure it won’t be the last. 

Then came the news that as soon as 
the KKK announced it was forming vig- 
ilante committees to patrol the U.S.- 


Mexican border, 3,000 people demon- 
strated to denounce the terror tactics, 
and 40 Chicano organizations made plans 
to send their own patrols to protect the 
border from the Klan. The Klan never 
showed up. 

Now, thousands of migrant farmwork- 
ers have walked out of the vegetable 
fields in' Arizona. It’s the largest farm- 
worker strike in the history of the s|ate. 
The farmworkers’ battles in this country 
are far from over — they may have just 
begun. 

Farmworker Supporter 
Michigan 

* * * 

A friend in Mexico wrote to me: 

“Lagunillo is a very new neighborhood 
on the outskirts of Cuernavaca and only 
the poorest of the poor are allowed to 
live there. The land it is built on tech- 
nically belongs to the government of the 
state of Morelos, and they were planning 
to build another prison on it. But some 
peasants and poor people from Morelos 
seized the land and completely on their 
own have gone a long way toward build- 
ing their own community. They are 
building their own school, sewers and 
water system, and in general building 
their own well-planned colony on a co- 
operative basis, without any kind of help 
from the government. Usually when this 
sort of thing happens, the government 
rushes in and shoots a lot of people, 
especially when it’s government land, 
but it seems these folks have gotten 
away with it!” - 

v New Reader 

Michigan 


HELP WANTED 

Serious vandalism occurred at Diana 
Press on Oct. 25. Paint, ink and cleanser 
was used to damage printing machines, 
typesetting material, supplies, paste-up 
files, and galleys. 5000 copies of A Plain 
Brown Paper by Rita Mae Brown were 
destroyed. Diana Press is selling its re- 
maining inventory through direct mail 
advertising. For a free brochure send a 
self-addressed stamped envelope to: 
Diana Press, c/o Colletta Reid, 4400 
Market St., Oakland, California 94608. 

Feminist 

Detroit 


NO HELP WANTED 


A lot of people might have been sur- 
prised when 2,500 men and women 
camped out overnight to apply for 58 pro- 
duction jobs at the Western Electric 
plant in Oklahoma City last month. After 
all, the government says unemployment 
there is “only 3.8 percent.” What they 
don’t tell you is that real unemployment 
any place in the U.S. today is twice the 
official figures, which are made up after 
no less than 22 categories of “excep- 
tions” are excluded from the number of 
unemployed. They also don’t tell you 
that in “right-to work” Oklahoma, where 
only- 10 percent of the workers are union, 
most jobs pay minimum wage — $2.35 
an hour. You can’t exactly call that a 
“living wage,” even if it does get you 
counted as “employed.” 

Sick of Government Lies 
Detroit 


* * * 


I’ve been a social service worker for 
one year now, and over the course of 
that time it’s become clear to me that 
all the department practices are on the 
side of big industry. There is no such 
thing as “job development” now. The 
jobs we send people out on are not much . 
more than slave labor. 

I believe the whole welfare issue is 
being used to blame the crisis on the 
poor , people. The propaganda about! Wel- 
fare is used to appeal to the most re- 
actionary elements. If the social workers 
ever learn the real basis of the crisis, 
and the workers and welfare clients 
finally work together, I think we could 


begin to stop some of the political ma- 
nipulation going on. 

Social Worker 
' * ■“ Michigan 

• 

RENDERING JUSTICE 

When Mr. and Mrs. Wei Ching Chang 
were given a ticket for double-parking 
in New York’s Chinatown, Mrs. Chang 
protested by biting the police officer’s 
finger. He knocked her down, beat her 
unconscious, and- took her to the fifth 
precinct, where she was charged, while 
unconscious, with assaulting the police 
officer and resisting arrest. Only two 
years ago, 20,000 Chinatown residents 
demonstrated against the arrest, strip- 
ping and beating of a Mr. Peter Yew 
who had verbally protested the police 
handling of another traffic matter. This 
time the presence of 80 angry community 
people in the courtroom forced the judge 
to decide to release Mrs. Chang without 
bail. Time and time again it is shown 
that it is only the people who render 
justice. 

Chinatown Service Worker 
New York 

* * * 

Recently Tyrone Neal, a Black 14 year 
old, was stopped by Chicago police and 
“accidentally” shot in the back of the 
head while being searched. The police- 
man who killed Tyron Neal was not 
reprimanded because he was Black. 
Black on Black crimes arc not taken 
seriously. If Tyron Neal had been white, 
the police officer would have his head 
handed to him on a tarnished silver 
platter. 

A few months ago a white boy was 
shot and killed by a white policeman, i 
The policeman was suspended from his i 
duties and the matter was hushed up by 
police and the media. 

The scales of justice are grossly un- 
balanced. , 

Concerned Black 
Chicago 

' • 

AFRICA AND AMERICA 

When I got the October issue of Black 
Scholar in the mail, I was struck by the 
powerful cover drawing “Soweto: 
Crimes Against Humanity.” I thought it 
meant this issue was on the events in 
South Africa. But when I opened to the 
contents page, the only thing I found 
in the magazine on the subject was a 
speech Julius Nyerere gave last summer 
on U.S. policy toward southern Africa. 

A third of the issue was given over' to 
an article entitled “Message to the Black 
Community: The Present Adiminstration 
and its Domestic Achievements and 
Goals” by someone listed in the contents 
only as “James E. Carter,” and an ac- 
companying article by his only Black 
cabinet appointee, HUD Secretary Pa- 
tricia Harris. 

It seems as though Black Scholar 
really is being fooled by Andrew Young’s 
posturing on the “new American role in 
Africa.” But then what can you expect 
from people who are in love with China 
one issue, and six months later decide 
that Cuba is the greatest spot on earth, 
and don’t bother to even explain the 
transfer of allegiance? 

Not Fooled 
' — . Detroit 

* * * 

The Africa Fund is dedicated to assist- 
ing the African liberation movements 
and providing resources on the struggle 
for Americans. The South African Free- 
dom Calendar for 1978 reproduces 12 
works selected from 375 entries in a 
nationwide anti-apartheid poster compe- 
tition. It is 1214 by 22 inches, sells for 
$4, and proceeds will go for legal defense 
and humanitarian aid for South African 
victims. Please tell your readers they 
can mail checks or money orders to: 

The Africa Fund 

305 East 46th St 
New York, N.Y. 10017 
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TWO WORLDS 


State -plan fetishism mid George 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Author of PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 
and Marxism and Freedom 

The Trotskyite silence on the direct Stalinist revi- 
sion of Marx’s Capital remains unbroken ever since it 
was first promulgated by the Stalinist theoreticians in 
1943-4. Which doesn’t stop Trotskyite theoreticians in 
the 1970s from arrogantly usurping dual roles. As a 
Marxist political economist, Ernest Mandel dares to in- 
troduce the newest English translation of Marx’s greatest 
work, not just by keeping silent on those revisions, but 
by actually glorifying their codification as a “genuine 
rebirth of Marxism.” (1) As a Marxist philosopher, 
George Novack pontificates on dialectics as if that was 
hardly more than “the logic of motion, not of rest.” (2) 

That simplism would hardly merit a polemic were 
it not for the fact that the politics of George Novack’s 
philosophy, as of Mandel’s economics, adds up to one 
more whitewash of the Russian theory and practice of 
state-capitalism. What unites Mandel and Novack, and 
their philosophy and economics, is, of course, the fetish- 
ism of the plan. Listen to Novack, in 'the midst of his 
expose of Lucio Colletti’s “return” to Kantianism, ex- 
plaining the Marxian concept of fetishism: “It (the 
fetishism of commodities) flows from the anarchic de- 
centralized, unplanned character of the capitalist econ- 
omy.” (p. 1287) 

* * * 

MARX, OF COURSE, said the exact opposite. First, 
he warned against following “the manner copied by 
Proudhon from bourgeois economics, which looks upon 
this matter as though a society with a capitalist mode 
of production would lose its specific historical and econ- 
omic characteristics by being taken as a unity. Not at 
all. We have in that case to deal with the aggregate 
capitalist.” (3) Above all, Marx never wearied of speak- 
ing against the “despotic plan of capital,” so inherent 
in the factory production line that he called it “the 
strictly regulating authority of the social mechanism of 
the labor process graduated into a complete hierarchy.” 
(4) 

On the other hand, listen to how Novack, in 1977, 
expands his idea of what is needed against what he calls 
anarchic “unplanned character of capitalist economy”: 
“Whereas the ruling bureaucratic caste and its regime 
is reactionary, the nationalized and planned economy 
which is mismanaged, is highly progressive . . .” (p. 
1287) And as if that didn’t sufficiently hide the class 
nature of the Russian economy, Novack calls that state- 
capitalist ecohomy with its forced labor camps “a society 
of transition from capitalism to socialism!” - 
* * # 

WAS THIS REALLY 1977, I thought? Wasn’t that 
exactly what he/ said way back in 1951, in answer to the 
document of the state-capitalist tendency (then called 
Johnson-Forest), entitled State-Capitalism and World 

(1) Mandel’s phrase appears both in his magnum opus, 
Marxist Economic Theory, and in his Introduction to the 
Penguin edition of Marx’s Capital. See also my review of 
his work in News & Letters, May and June-July, 1970, 
and N&L pamphlet coming off the press in both England 
and the U.S., Marx’s Capital and Today’s Global Crisis. 

(2) George Novack, “Back to Kant? The Retreat of Lucio 
Colletti,” in Intercontinental Press (11/14 and 11/21/77) 
p. 1254; the other pagination refers to these articles. 

(3) Marx, Capital, Vol, II, p. 503, Kerr edition. 

(4) Ibid, Vol. Ill, p. 1027. 


Revolution? Here, in part, is the reply I handed in 
then: (5) 

“Comrades Warde and Wright stand everything on 
its head. Where Marx says the property relationship is 
nothing but a legal expression for the production rela- 
tionship, they make the productive relationship nothing 
but an expression of the property form or relationship. 
Where Marx says that outside the production relation- 
ship, property is nothing but a juristic illusion. Com- 
rades Warde and Wright say: ‘Production relations of 
the economy transitional to socialism are contained in 
collectivized property’.” It sounds like what Novack has 
just written in the latest issue of Intercontinental Press. 
He speaks unchangeably, in face of all the objective and 
subjective developments these past 16 .years. All that has 
changed is the person singled out for criticism — Lucio ■ 
Colletti, former CPer,- present SPer, always the bour- 
geois academic. It is always easier to argue with a 
Social Democrat rather than a revolutionary Marxist. 

Indeed, as I wrote in 1951: “Event where Comrades 
Warde. and Wright state a simple Marxist truth, it 
somehow' gets, transformed into its opposite. They state, 
for instance, that the real contradiction is between pro- 
ductive forces and production relations. Absolutely true. 
But where Marx includes the revolutionary proletariat 
as the greatest productive force, the productive forces 
with them are only the simple material means of pro- 
duction. No wonder that the ‘quest for universality’ is 
to them ‘an ideological, not a material force.’ No wonder 

(5) My article, “The Revolt of the Workers and the 
Plan of the Intellectuals (An answer to Comrades W. 
Warde and J. G. Wright)” is on microfilm in the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection at Wayne State University La- 
bor History Archieves, Detroit. Novack wrote then under 
the name of W. Warde. J. G. Wright, is deceased. 


WHO WE ARE 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year 
of the Detroit wildcats against Automation and the 
Montgomery, Ala. Bus Boycott against segregation 
— activities which signalled new movements, from 
practice, which were themselves a form of theory. 
Nc\vs & Letters was created so that the voices 
from below could be heard, and the unity of worker 
and intellectual, philosophy and revolution, could 
be worked out for our age. A Black production 
worker, Charles Denby, is the editor. 

The paper is the monthly publication of News 
and Letters Committees, an organization of Marxist- 
Humanists that stands for the abolition of capital- 
ism, whether in its private form as in the U.S., or 
in. its state form calling itself Communist, as in 
Russia and China. The National Chairwoman, Raya 
Dunayevskaya, is the author of" Philosophy and 
Revolution and Marxism and Freedom which spell 
out the philosophic ground of Marx’s Humanism 
for our age internationally, as American Civilization 
on Trial concretizes it on the American scene. In 
opposing this capitalistic, exploitative, racist, sexist 
society, we participate in all freedom struggles 
and do not separate the mass activities of workers. 
Blacks, women and youth from the activity of 
thinking. We invite you to join with us both in the 
freedom struggles and in working out a theory of 
liberation for our age. 


that, though they quote from Marx’s Poverty of Phil- 
osophy so often, they failed to grasp its essence: ‘But 
from the moment that all special development ceases, 
the need for universality, the tendency towards an in- 
tegral development of the individual begins to make 
itself felt’ (p. 157).” 

* * * 

THIS IS EXACTLY what Novack cannot see — - the 
proletariat as the creative shaper of history, uprooting 
capitalism, private and state. As I wrote in 1951: “Com- 
rades Warde and Wright accuse ‘Johnson-Forest’ of the 
heinous crime of identifying the capitalist economy with 
the ‘Soviet economy.’ They mean the economy of Stal- 
inist Russia, which, since 1943-44, the Stalinist theor- 
eticians themselves have admitted operates according to 
the law of value.”. Since that has always, by foe and 
friend alike, been considered the characteristic law of 
capitalism, I asked: 

“Why the silence oh the Stalinist revisions? Com- 
rade Trotsky marked out a clear division between the 
bureaucracy, which, he said, would not defend state 
property, on the one hand, and the masses who would 
defend it, on the other hand ... Since the death of 
Trotsky, the Stalinist Counter-revolution has come to full 
theoretical bloom in the revision of Marx’s . greatest 
work: 

x “(1) The Stalinists have affirmed that the law of 
value was applicable to all societies. Thus they sep- 
arated what Marx united: the law of value from the 
law of surplus value which it entailed. 

“(2) They ordered that Chapter I of Volume I of 
Capital be omitted from its ‘study.’ While they have .thus 
vitiated its dialectic structure, 

“(3) they have substituted for the law of the decline 
in the rate of profit as the law of capitalist collapse, the 
averaging out of the rate of profit as ‘the law of capital- 
. ism.’ 

“There is no secret about this wholesale corruption 
of Marxian political economy . . . What has the Fourth 
International had to say about all this? Not a word.” 

* * * 

THAT WAS WRITTEN June 5, 1951. During the 16 
and a half years that have elapsed, not only has the 
American Trotskyite silence on those Stalinist revisions 
not been broken, but the European theoretician has, as 
we showed, glorified the wholesale revision as a “re- 
birth of Marxism.” Both continue tailending Russian 
theoreticians in economics and philosophy. 

“The theoretical axis of Marx’s Capital,” as was 
stated in 1951, “is the question of plan — * the plan of 
the capitalist against the freely associated workers. 
Chapter XIII, in particular, is unmistakable in its dialec- 
tical opposition between the despotic plan inherent in 
capital and the plan of the proletariat in the cooperative 
labor process. The cooperative form of the labor process 
unleashed a new productive power. The attempt to con- 
trol this power within capitalist confines is the basis 
of the despotic plan of capital. Marx affirms that there 
can no longer be any doubt about this. The workers’ 
resistance has disclosed that what appeared ideally as 
plan was in practice the undisputed authority of the 
capitalist.” 

. As against this, Marx continued to pose the workers’ 
resistance at the point of production, in the cooperative 
labor process in opposition to the intellectual planners 
who could not comprehend this new power. We must 
repeat: future generations will stand in amazement at 
the equivocal but relentless resistance the Fourth In- 
ternational carries on against this. 


Book review— Durruti: The People Armed 


by Michael ConnoHy 

Durruti: The People Armed, by Abel Paz, Free Life 
Editions, 41 Union Sq. West, NY, NY 10003. Translated 
by Nancy Macdonald. 

Barcelona', Spain. July 17, 1936. Franco and his 
fascist officers have set the moment for their coup — 36 
hours away. The Catalan government of Luis Companys, 
as well as the central government in Madrid, are in- 
formed, but they refuse to distribute arms to the work- 
ers. Depending on “loyal officers,” they are paralyzed. 

But the Barcelona workers, overwhelmingly mem- 
bers of the revolutionary union, CNT, take matters into 
their own hands. On a sailor’s suggestion, 200 guns are 

S eated from the holds of ships in the harbor and 
>uted to transport workers. 

company of Assault Guards is sent to the union 
o recover the weapons. Into this confrontation 
the legendary Anarchist leader, Buenaventura 
ti, who appears everywhere in those critical days, 
ddressing the captain of the Guards, he explains: 
e are times in life when it is impossible to carry 
out an order, no matter how highly placed the person 
who gave the order. It is through disobedience that 
man becomes civilized. In your case then, civilize your- 
self by making common cause with the people. Uniforms 
no longer have any meaning. No other authority exists 
except revolutionary order, and that requires that guns 
stay in the hands of the workers.” The captain was con- 
vinced by Durruti and left, carrying with him a dozen 
unusable guns; as proof of the steps he had taken. 
SPANISH WORKERS’ CREATIVITY 

This is the world into which the reader is plunged 
through Abel Paz’s powerful biography, Durruti: The 
People Armed — a world of the mass creativity of the 


Spanish workers, their self-organization, their challenge 
not only to Spanish capitalism and its brutality, but to 
all the Left parties — Socialists, Communists and Catalan 
nationalists as well. In presenting Durruti to English 
readers, Nancy Macdonald has done a profound service 
to the cause of genuine workers’ internationalism. 

From Durruti’s earliest struggles as a machinist in 
the Asturias miners’ strike during World War I; the 
Spanish workers’ uprising of July-August, 1917, which 
echoed the Russian workers’ cry “Long live the Sov- 
iets!”; through the shadow battles against the “pistolero” 
terror Spanish capitalists used to murder worker-lead^ 
ers in the 1920s; to the epochal Spanish Revolution of 
1936 itself — ‘throughout this entire period, there was no 
separation between the life history of Buenaventura 
Durruti and the class history of the Spanish proletariat. 

This was so not only because he was himself a 
worker throughout his life, hut because, in refusing to 
accept anything less than a new libertarian society based 
on workers’ control, he was representing very objective- 
ly the passion in the proletariat for absolute freedom 
at the very .moment that the state-capitalist age of ab- 
solute terror was beginning. 

Forced into exile again and again, Durruti had left 
to him a scant ten months when he returned to Spain 
for the last time in January, 1936, But they were ten 
months in the leadership of actual class revolution, 
against all the forces who would stunt it or destroy it. 

The final third of Durruti: The People Armed is 
the account of the days from July 19, 1936, when Bar- 
celona workers rose in arms and blocked fascism in 
their city, to the final moment Nov. 19 when the “Dur- 
ruti Column” throws itself into the streetfighting de- 
fense of Madrid, and Durruti is shot dead. 

One is struck by Durruti’s constant insistence that 


there be no distinction between politics and economics. 
Where the Stalinists organized “El Quinto Regimento”, 
the elite unit of professional military officers, and re- 
instituted the hated Military Code, Durruti helped 
organize the CNT militia — worker and peasant volun- 
teers without rank. ' 

WORKER-CONTROLLED COLLECTIVES 

Where the Stalinists forced nationalization of the 
plants, substituting state-control for that of the work- 
ers, the Durruti column organized libertarian collectives 
throughout the Aragon peasantry and worker-controlled 
collectives in Catalonian industry. 

Answering those counter-revolutionists claiming to 
be Communists, Durruti stated: “To us it means nothing 
that there is a Soviet Union somewhere, for the sake 
of whose peace and tranquility the workers of Germany 
and China were sacrified to fascist barbarism by Stalin. 
We want revolution here in Spain, right now, not may- 
be after the next European war. We are giving Hitler 
and Mussolini far more worry today with our revolution 
than the whole Red Army of Russia.” 

I SPECIAL HOLIDAY OFFER 

i NEW ESSAYS and 

| SEXISM, POLITICS AND 

| REVOLUTION IN MAO'S CHINA 

| Two new works by Raya Dunayevskaya 

| for only $2! (plus 30c postage) 

Order from: News & Letters, 
tS 1900 E. Jefferson, Detroit, MI 48207 
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article: Carter's smile can't disguise fangs of U.S. imperialism 


(Continued from Page 1) 

poisoned the water supply and cut rice production dras- 
tically. The fishing industry has been crippled. The lum- 
ber industry, especially critical during a period of re- 
construction, is decimated. 

It is a measure of their true humanist philosophy — 
the absolute opposite of Carter's phoney “human rights" 

— that the veterans, from the beginning of the anti-war 
movement, have refused to separate their own interests 
from solidarity with the Vietnamese people. The very 
first resolution passed at the war resisters’ conference in 
Toronto earlier this year, before they began to work out 
their own unified response to Carters “pardon,” was 
one demanding post-war aid for ravaged Vietnam. 

Pax Americana in South America 
f sT We need not look at U.S. imperialism’s attitudes to 
its former enemy, however, to see its naked essence. We 
need only look at its actions towards its “Good Neigh- 
bors” — Latin America. Under the guise of a “liberal” 
stance toward Panama, the Carter Administration has 
been touting a new Panama Canal Treaty that only 
spells out how, in the face of Third World revolts, U.S. 
imperialism can continue to control both the Canal and 
altrof Panama. Not only will all 14 U.S. military bases 
beimaintained up to the year 2000, but on into the next 
century the U.S. is assured of its rights to keep the 
Canal “permanently neutral.” 

is Carter apparently believes that his liberal pretense 
permitted . him to get away with daring to invite — on 
the fourth anniversary of the Chile coup — the hangman 
of Chile, General Pinochet, to the White House after the 
signing. Even Nixon did not dare go that far. So far to 
the right has the Administration moved that all are 
nOw acting as though even Watergate had never hap- x 
pened. That ex-CIA. director, Richard Helms, could get 
away with bargaining for a suspended sentence on two 
meager “misdemeanor counts,” with White House ap- 
proval, for lying under oath that the CIA had not been 
deeply involved in the overthrow of the democratically- 
elected Allende government — and then have the gall 
to call his conviction “a badge of honor” — means only 
that we will continue to see more of the same, and not 
only in Chile, but in all of Latin America. 

What is also assured is that the new signs of revolt 
in Colombia, Mexico, Brazil and Boliva, will not only 
continue, but grow. The Nov. 9 seizing and occupation 
of the Labor Ministry in San Salvador by 1500 workers, 
demanding more pay for farm laborers (who make $2.40 

Workers fight to survive 

< by Felix Martin, West Coast Editor 

The corporations with their forced overtime, or with 
their nine-plus hours of production in eight hours with 
a speeded-up line, are one of the main causes of the 
unemployment, injury, illness, alcoholism, drugs, crime 
and marital problems of their work force. 

At GM Southgate, we have had deaths and an in- 
crease in accidents while working with high line speeds 
or nine-hour days. A worker was killed when he stayed > 
with a car that went through a bonderizer tunnel. An- 
other died of a heart attack on his break. A third had 
his leg caught in the assembly line. A fourth just missed 
■ getting crushed when the brakes on a hi-lo failed. 

The company doesn’t give any publicity, and our 
: union doesn’t issue any reports. When the line was 
stopped for the worker killed in the bonderizer tunnel, 
an extra 30 minutes was added to the line time. 

The response of workers, who are fighting for their 
survival, is many times to go or try to go out on strike. 
But this often means they end up having to fight the 
union as well. So some survive by absenteeism and 
some turn to drugs. 

I watched a worker pick up a hammer and smash 
it into the edge of a door of a car on the line. I asked 
; him why, and he spoke not just of conditions in the 
pl^nt, but outside also, where he had just been kicked 
out of his apartment and had to rent another at almost 
double the money, and where even with his wife work- 
ing, they cannot qualify to buy a ^home. So he says it’s 
this whole system that has to go. 

> At GM, the workers have a direct way of dealing 
with this forced overtime — they stay off work by the 
hundreds and the company has to struggle to get pro- 
duction going and shut down for break times. 

We have 10 million unemployed, and the compa- 
nies are using forced overtime. And they are introduc- 
ing more and more automation to eliminate workers. 

Where does it all end? Now we find some of the 
companies moving to “right to work” states in the 
South andy cheaper labor, and for unrestricted introduc- 
tion of even more automation. And when workers fight 
back, as they did recently in a wildcat strike at the 
Chrysler Trenton Engine plant, they face a trial on 
contempt charges after the strike has ended. 

It is going to. take more than just local strikes 
against what is happening in steel, rubber, auto, coal 
and all other industries throughout this country. In 
truth, the company, the union bureaucrats, and the 
government are all together against the labor force. 

As the working force in this country, we cannot afford 
these parasites over us. This type of production we 
are within, capitalism, is in its death stage. But in its 
death stage it is using up lots of workers, destroying 
our lives. We have to move to stop it from destroying us. 


a day) and support for striking textile workers, ended 
only when the labor minister signed agreements prom- 
ising to examine the issues. 

South Korean Revolt (growing 

The new depths to which Pax Americana was willing 
to sink to establish its domination everywhere 'began as 
soon as World War II ended, and the two super-powers 
that emerged as victors, Russia and the U.S., proceeded 
to set up the markers for the next confrontation between 
themselves for single global power. In South Korea, just 
before the Korean War began, it was the fascist, Syng- 
man Rhee, that the U.S. installed in power — just as 
they conspired against the Iranian masses to install the 
Shah in 1953, and against the Chilean people to enable 
Pinochet to assassinate Allende and destroy the only 
democratically-elected Marxist government in Latin 
America. 

The current bribery scandal involving U.S. Congress- 
men and the present U.S. fascist puppet in Korea, Park 
Chung Hee, far from revealing, actually hides the real 
crimes of U.S. imperialism against the Korean people. 



“If you can’t sell human rights, sell arms.” 

Despite the fact that dissent is met by immediate jailing, 
without trial, opposition is growing among both students 
and workers. Since the beginning of October, rallies have 
erupted- one after another on campuses in Seoul, de- 
manding student autonomy, the release of political pri- 
soners and the- discarding of government “emergency 
decrees.” At the same time, strikes, formerly never heard 
about, have been reported breaking out over the in- 
credibly inhuman working conditions in the textile, toy, 
food and clothing factories. 

Conditions are especially horrible for women work- 
ers, who make up over 40 percent of Korea’s 12.5 million 
workers. Wages come to little more than $2 a day; work 
weeks are often 80 hours long; abuse from foremen 
ranges from cursing and shouting to physical slapping 
and beating. This cheap labor is the basis, of the “spec- 
tacular economic progress” reported for the last year, 
which is dependent on cheap exports, mainly for the 
U.S. market. 

That the workers are aware of who the exploiters 
are is revealed in a statement from a 24 year old woman 
worker at a nylon factory: “It’s very dangerous to speak' 
out or ask for more money. They tell us they have mil- 
lions of girls who want our jobs so we "better be quiet 
or be gone. The Government has the power to do some- 
thing, but it never does. I think it’s working for some- 
one else.” 

U.S. Supports Apartheid South Africa 

Neither are the masses in South Africa being fooled 
as to what is fundamentally involved in the struggles 
against Vorster’s apartheid regime. The pretense that 
the recent, mandatory arms embargo imposed by the UN 
is a serious blow to Vorster is an insult to the Black 
Africans who were demanding meaningful sanctions 
against foreign trade and investment, South Africa’s 
economic mainstay that today has outpaced even mining 
enterprises. 

The U.S. has supplanted Britain as South Africa’s 
number one supplier of imported goods, and is second 
only to Britain in its investments, which now near almost 
$2 billion. GM, Ford, Chrysler, Mobil, Exxon, Standard 
Oil, ITT, GE, Firestone, Goodyear, 3M, IBM and Cater- 
pillar get their fantastically high profits — the rate is 
among the highest in the world — from the backs of 
the low-paid Black workers. 

The mass revolts that have swept out of Soweto 
through all of South Africa to challenge the dehumaniza- 
tion of the apartheid system have inspired growing sup- 
port from freedom fighters here at home who are de- 
manding an end to this U.S. support, without which 
Vorster could not continue. (See article from Kent 
State students, p. 7.) It is clear that none — with the 
exception of a few liberals and intellectuals (see Read- 
er’s View on The Black Scholar) have been taken in by 
the fact that U.S. imperialism’s line is now being touted 
by a Black representative like Andrew Young. 

The Terminal State of U.S. Imperialism 

All that recent events have proved is that it is not 
so much that Rome was not born in a day as that it did 
not die in a day. Neither will moribund U.S. imperial- 
ism, which keeps getting more and morejdegenerate ^rith 
each new stage it reaches, whether it is an open tyrant 
like Nixon in command or a so-called “populist” like 


Carter — and whether it is Kissinger or Brzezinski in 
the advisor’s seat. 

Where Kissinger was arrogant enough to say that 
the U.S. could not tolerate Euro-communists Winning 
seats of power through the election process, Brzezinski 
can pretend it doesn’t matter — now that it looks as 
though they won’t win in France. Brzezinski’s Trilateral 
Commission was organized in the early ’70s as a non- 
governmental “rich man’s club” to oppose the belligerent 
unilateralism of Nixon-Kissinger, but its hoped for “com- 
munity of : developed nations” (U.S., West Europe and 
Japan) was actually aimed at fighting off the challenge 
of the underdeveloped nations, the Third World. That 
was the very same goal of Kissinger’s policies, The only 
difference is that the U.S. now recognizes that it needs 
Europe in jorder to do it 

Underlying it all is the constant maneuvering and 
jockeying for allies and strategic points, in readiness for 
the final confrontation between the super powers when 
they are ready. Thus, all the while the SALT talks go 
on, and rhetoric on both sides about reducing nuclear 
weapons is applauded, on both sides new missiles are 
being planned, and funds approved. Russia has just 
begun to build a nuclear submarine designed to launch 
20 to 24 long-range ballistic missiles, while two days 
after Carter addressed the General Assembly of the UN 
Oct. 4 on weapons reduction, the U.S. Defense Dept, 
approved a new mobile missile system called MX, which 
could destroy the entire Russian land-based force in half 
an hour. Meanwhile supersonic fighters and arms are 
being soldi to every U.S. puppet from Latin America to 
Asia to the Middle East, and the neutron bomb is pre- 
sented to the world as “clean” because it can mass-kill 
by radiation while property is left intact. 

The Opposition Begins at Home 

In each country, the opposition to such dehumaniza- 
tion comes from below in ever new forms. The struggle 
to make “human rights” concrete and universal can be 
seen everywhere: 

• The depth of the Black revolt that was seen in 
all its force during the N.Y. blackout this summer, 
unites Black America with Soweto’s elemental outburst. 

• The Kent students, in their determination not to 
allow the massacre of May 4, 1970 to be erased from our 
history art focusing on the precise event that spelled 
out, far ahead of Watergate, the beginning of the end 
of Nixon -i— the mass youth opposition to U,.S. imperial- 
ism’s invasion of Cambodia. The new struggles of 1977 
are already on a higher level as the youth try to unite 
white and Black in their new battles. 

• While government and union bureaucracies alike 
try to convince U.S. workers that it is the exploited, 
cheap labor in other lands rather than capital that is 
responsible for the constantly growing unemployment 
here, the countless wildcats that go unreported, as well 
as the mapsive strikes in the Minnesota iron mines, on 
the East Coast docks, and in the Appalachian coal mines 
underscore the profound discontent of American workers 
with the conditions of their own lives and Work. 

• The anti-nuclear movement by now is not sep- 
arated even from the environmentalists, so universal is 
the revulsion against the threat to our air, our land, our 
water, our minds and bodies and humanity itself from 
capitalist, imperialist U.S.A. 

The crisis of U.§, imperialism is manifold. The rulers 
face the underlying revolt at home on the one hand; 
and on the other, the inter-imperialist struggles that re- 
veal not just one Russian super power rival, but a third, 
China, looking in on both of them — and new mini- 
imperialists based on Middle East oil that have under- 
mined the whole financial structure of the developed 
countries, i The myriad political and economic crises the 
U.S. facesi daily, and the persistent economic stagnation 
it cannot get out of, will only deepen the undercurrent 
of revolt at home and abroad. 

No one can underestimate a nuclear might that can 
destroy us all ten times over, or think that it can be 
used only against the “foreign enemy.” But time Is run- 
ning out for Pax Americana. ' 


(Continued from Page 1) 

they should go through the grievance procedure which 
often took months and months. 

What these leaders knew well was that there were 
different factions in the labor movement. If a steward, 
committeeman or worker opposed to the Reuther faction 
was fired, most likely they never got their job back, or 
if they did get it back, they were so beaten down that 
they were never again active in union politics. 

When yre were wildcat striking at our plant, our 
local leaders would encourage us, saying they were 
militant tutionists and we were correct and had to 
teach the bosses that we were not going to let them 
use their power to abuse us. 

But most union leaders today are as opposed to and 
afraid of wildcats as the company. When this new law 
finally goes into effect, it will be a crime to strike. 

Today workers at General Motors Fleetwood plant 
in Detroit have been working without a local contract 
for more than a year. That was unheard of when we 
had a union that represented the workers.. 

But Workers have not stopped, and they will not 
stop. There were hundreds of wildcat strikes this year 
and therq Will be more in the years to come. 
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NEWS & LETTERS 


Queens College protests 

New York, N.Y. — The Students Activities 
Corporation (SAC) which decides budget allo- 
cations finalized budget cuts for all student clubs 
here at Queens Oct. 25, including obvious dis- 
criminatory cuts against Third World clubs. 

When all the chieftains of the Board of Higher Edu- 
cation, university presidents and a few politicians, gath- 
ered on Oct. 26 to celebrate the 40th anniversary of 
Queens College and to honor Father Hesburgh, well- 
known human rights advocate, students forced their way 
in and demanded the microphone so that they might 

Hotline fights 'Berlin' wall 

Flint, Mich. — The Burton City Council and the 
Zoning Board ordered the Hotline — a half-way house — 
to build a five-foot-high, 213-foot-long concrete wall 
around its house. If the wall is not built, the Hotline 
must face the possibility of being shut down as a “public 
nuisance” and yours truly being thrown in jail. 

This is not Berlin, but the concept remains the 
same — build a wall so that individual expression can 
be contained and suppressed. 

No other group has ever been restricted to holding 
only three classes per week on specific days at a speci- 
fied time. No other business has ever been ordered not 
to -have more than 12 people inside it. No other indi- 
vidual has ever been told that a person cannot stay 
overnight in their house. 

No other individual has had to go through more 
meetings, hearings, and lawsuits than Hotline has just 
to exist in an area that was already zoned commercial 
and has the support of 510 of its neighbors. 

Walls are not built around Flint’s North End — 
we simply “redline” it. We do not build walls around 
our schools and factories because we are already doing 
an excellent job of deadening the minds of our students 
and destroying the will of our workers. 

We are tired of the constant harassment from in- 
dividuals who wrap themselves in the flag and, “with 
God on their side,” proceed to spew their venom on the 
Hotline; who denounced the Hotline as “subversive . . . 
radical . . . and a menace.” 

Despite all attempts to cut off our funds and close 
us, we remain open, stronger than ever, with over 800 
persons a month making use of our services, thousands 
of dollars being donated by average citizens, and loving 
support of people like Joan Baez and Harry Chapin. 

It is time to tear down walls, not build new ones. 

— Michael F. Moore 

Can we change Northeastern? 

Detroit, Mich. — I feel the students at Northeastern 
High School and many other schools in the inner city 
that consist mainly of minorities are not getting the 
quality education we deserve. Our programs are often 
the same ones that they have had for 20 years. Many 
of the textbooks are outdated and have pages missing. 

They don’t care when you come to class — or leave. 
Many students don’t even know what curriculum they’ve 
been placed in; and with 35 or 40 students in each class, 
it is hard for the teachers who do care to teach. 

Then there is the building itself. They were sup- 
posed to rebuild it, but they haven’t. The lunch room is 
so small, that if it catches on fire, someone will burn. 

Schools that are located in the suburbs offer stu- 
dents an education that 'will meet the needs of this 
highly industrialized society. Schools in urban areas 
should not be discriminated against. We need a quality 
education for our ^existence in everyday life. Students 
need to talk about where we are going, and then not 
just stop at talking. Actions speak louder than words — 
what are we going to do about it? 

. — Northeastern HS student 


confront racist backlash 

speak ^about “human rights” at Queens. Many of the 
liberals concerned for human rights attempted to leave 
inconspicuously — without success. 

The large clubs literally running student life on 
campus* and with representatives on the SAC Board re- 
ceived an average cut of 8 percent, giving some groups 
as much as $18,000. Yet some Third World clubs received 
a 25 percent cut, leaving them with $1,800 for the year. 
This conflict has occurred periodically, but the cuts 
were not as drastic and the timing not as crucial as 
today, when affirmative action is going down the drain. 

The vehemency of the Right on campus was re- 
vealed when the final passage of these small cuts was 
performed in a small room to exclude those of us who 
had come to protest the cuts. The doors were locked 
and security guards posted outside. A scuffle between 
angry students and security guards broke out. 

We had appealed to the president of the college to 
veto the allocations, but were greeted with the follow- 
ing: “Discrimination may be immoral, but doesn’t neces- 
sarily have to be illegal.” That afternoon, the students 
formed an alliance of all Third World clubs, and printed 
a leaflet. 

The last battle of this sort was on Nov. 1, between 
the governing elite on the SAC Board and the resisting 
students — this time including other groups such as the 
veterans who had also been severely underfunded. IVe 
announced to the Board that since legal channels were 
no longer available, we would have to take matters 
into our own hands, warning there might be campus 
unrest. 

The alliance is trying to link this struggle with the 
current struggle going on within SEEK, which is under 
attack from the state and the city allegedly for the 
“ineligibility” of many students and the “terrible waste” 
of money. 

— Bonnie Mullaney 


Kent, Ohio — Kent State University undergraduate 
student representatives on the Kent Interhall Council 
(KIC) expressed their dismay and concern on Nov. 9 
when they voted 16 to 9 for a proposal requesting that 
KSU president Brage Golding and Board of Trustees 
member George Janish resign from positions in two 
U.S. corporations which support apartheid South Africa 
through extensive investments. 

Here is part of the resolution passed by the KIC: 

“The economic future of South Africa can be said 
to be the willingness of U.S. corporations to invest 
heavily in a country that offers cheap labor; exploiting 
the African population at the expense of their dignity, 
living conditions and rights to a decent living. 

“Over 400 U.S. Coroorations, among them the Arm- 
co Steel Corporation and IBM Inc., represent foreign in- 
vestments in South Africa. 

“The president of this university. Dr. Brage Gold- 
ing, sits on the Board of Directors of the Armco Steel 
Corp. and Mr. George Janik, Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of Kent State University, is an employee of 
IBM, Inc. 

“The members of Kent Interhall Council wish to 
voice their displeasure with these two individuals, who 
stand in the public eye as representatives and leaders 
of a university with the stated goal of training broad- 
minded and free thinking men and women.”' 

This favorable vote again displays a step forward 
in a political consciousness movement started by Steve 
Biko in Soweto, South Africa. As far as I am concerned, 
Biko is not dead, but living in my heart “to remind 
the living that the dead cannot remember.” 

— Curtis “Jeter” Pittman 
Black United Students of KSU 


Biko 'alive' at Kent State 


An appeal from the Kent Legal Defense Fund 


The “Move the Gym” movement has grown, thanks 
to the work and energy from around the country. How- 
ever, the repression that we face in Kent is still strong 
and draining. Oct. 21, the new KSU president, Brage 
Golding, was granted a temporary restraining order 
prohibiting rallies and demonstrations from the main 
part of campus, and listing 54 individuals, 2000 John 
Does, and any “groups acting with or in concert with 
a group called the May 4th Coalition” as defendants. 

This order gave Golding the power to make exten- 
sive use of. tear and pepper gas at the Oct. 22 rally. 

The true nature of the court order was exposed on 
Oct. 24, when six people were arrested in the Student 
Center Plaza, for reading the First Amendment to the 
U.S. Constitution. They were charged with criminal 
trespass and civil contempt of court. Others, including 
the Executive Secretary of the Student Caucus, were 
later cited for contempt for their alleged presence at 
either rally. One student was arrested outside of class. 

A hearing was set for Nov. 10, when Golding in- 
tended to make the order permanent. On Nov. 9, the 
university dropped the suit “without prejudice”, which 
means it can be reinstated at one hearing. Judge Jones 
refused to hear motions to recover expenses for the over 
100 hours that the Kent Legal Defense Fund attorneys 
had spent in preparation for the hearing. 

Because a university was able to 'use the judicial 


system to blatantly restrain free speech and assembly, 
a dangerous precedent has been set for other college 
presidents to restrict social and academic freedoms on 
their campuses. 

A major tool of the KSU administration and the 
courts is their supply of money. They seem to have 
enough of it to do anything but .Move the Gym. Due 
to bonds set as high as $5,000 for misdemeanor charges 
and mounting legal- expenses we are in a state of finan- 
cial crisis. ■ 

We are appealing to students and people of con- 
science everywhere. There is no reason to believe the 
struggle is over. The fight is long and we need your 
energy now. 

In Struggle We Thank You, 

Sherry Hahn, Sue Hartman 
Kent Legal Defense Fund 
PO Box 366, Kent, Ohio 44240 


Z RICHIE HAVENS * 

• will perform at a fundraiser for the 

• Kent Legal Defense 

• Cascade Theater, 131 Main St., Akron, Ohio 

• Saturday, December 10, 1977 

• For information, call (216) .678-2751 



by Peter Wermuth 


In the midst of renewed attacks on their educational 
needs, American Third World students are finding it 
increasingly necessary to directly confront national and 
international racist retrogression, from the Bakke case 
to repression within South Africa, in order to develop 
their on-campus struggles. 

For instance, a series of recent protests I partici- 
pated in against unfair funding of Third World groups 
in New York’s City University (CUNY) is closely tied 
to the Bakke case and the failure to provide Black youth 
with jobs. (See article, col. 1.) 

After Third World groups at Queens College suf- 
fered severe budget cuts earlier this term, several white 
groups accused them of “reverse discrimination.” At 
first, the Third World groups appealed their cuts to 
the campus funding board, only to be told they were 
“fairly” discriminated against. 

The students were so angered at the funding 
board’s racism that thev called their own meeting, not 
only around the specific issue of club cutbacks, but 
also around the racism of all budget cuts including 
those for the SEEK program. 

The connections between these campus protests, 
national issues like Bakke, and international develop- 
ments have become so intertwined that they advance 
v themselves by raising racism from the start. 

Where in the past the CUNY and State University 
administrations excused cutbacks as due to lack of 
funds, today the dearly disproportionate cutbacks are 
the practical application of the racist backlash sweep- 
ing the country, of which Bakke is only a part. 

The revolt of the South African youth Is relevant 
to these protests, particularly as expressed in the life 
and thought of Steve Biko. In confronting racist rela- 
tions in a most concrete form, that revolt speaks to 
the particular experiences of every oppressed minority 
in the U.S. Not separating it from our struggles can 
only bring deeper layers of youth intQ struggles, and 
prepare the ground for a new youth movement. 
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by Peter Mallory and Ron Brokmeyer 


on workers. Leftists in Britain and Vi. Germany 


From London we have received the following 
report: 

• 

It is now ten years since the NPD Neo-Nazis 
reached their electoral peak in West Germany and 
the National Front was formed in Britain. Today’s 
German Nazis have lost interest in elections. They 
now take to the mountains at weekends in full battle 
regalia, training themselves to fight leftists. 

In Britain, in the wake of rightist fire-bomb 
attacks against the left and the London Irish, the 
NF has launched a youth movement for 12-15 year 
olds. 

The growth of neo-fascism is a symptom of a 
general shift to the right in the current political 
scene. The kidnapping of ex-SS officer Hans Schley- 
er takes place in West Germany in a political cli- 
mate that is alarming. 

The Christian Democratic right are hounding 


South Africa 


The official inquest into the death of Steve 
Biko — the twenty-first Black man to die in prison in 
the-past 18 months at the hands of the racist South 
African gestapo — is starting to reveal some of the 
facts behind his death. 

%iko was detained first in Port Elizabeth, and 
later- at the interrogation center at Pretoria. A 
South African policeman. Warrant Officer Lieb 
Marx, testified that Biko was kept naked in his cell 
with heavy leg irons between sessions with his 
dehumanized torturers. 

Maj. Harold Snyman, in charge of a five-man 
team who tortured Biko, claims that Biko hit his 
head against a wall in a struggle with his inter- 
rogating officers. Shamelessly, the policeman had 
the gall to state, “I guessed he died as the result 
of our scuffle. There was that possibility ” 

The police had first pretended that Biko died 
as the result of a “hunger strike,” but the mass 
Black demonstrations and world opposition forced 
an official inquest to bring out some semblance of 
the truth. Biko was in fact tortured and injured at 
Port Elizabeth, received no medical attention, and 
was then driven 750 miles — naked, handcuffed, in 
chains and leg irons — in the back of a Land Rover 
to Pretoria, where he died. 

Col. Piet Goosen, the police security chief for 
Port Elizabeth and the man responsible for Biko’s 
death, was questioned by Biko's lawyer, who asked, 
“Are you above the law?” whereupon this modern 
Gestapo man, South African style, answered, “We 
don’t work with s the law, we work with our own 
powers.” 

The whites of South Africa will answer some 
day for the death of Biko and that day is not as far 
off as those in power delude themselves it is. 

• 

John Vorster’s answer to the uproar throughout 
the world over his regime’s murder of Steve Biko 
was to ban, on Oct. 19, 18 more organizations, in- 
cluding the Black People’s Convention; detain 60 
more Blacks; and to ban two white-owned but 
widely Black-read newspapers, the World and the 


not only the supporters of the Red Army faction— 
“passive” or otherwise — but also those in education 
and the media who dare to oppose the witchhunt. 
Even ex-chancellor Willy Brandt has been vilified 
for his warnings about the lurch to the right being 
a danger to West German democracy. 

In Britain, some right-wing social democrats 
are leaving the Labour Party to join the Conserva- 
tives whom they feel offer the greater protection 
against a “Marxist society.” Former education min- 
ister Reg Prentice has joined the Rories after 30 
years with Labour, and Paul Johnson, a leading 
Labour Party intellectual, has made a similar move 
and has hailed the notorious French “New Philos- 
ophy” as a welcome backlash against Marxism. 

The ex-social democrats have enthusiastically 
joined hands with rightists, such as the Institute 
for the Study of Conflict and the National Associ- 
ation for Freedom (NAFF). These groups warn 

Weekend World. 

Though the U.S., Britain, France, West Ger- 
many, and Canada wouldn’t allow economic sanc- 
tions, a weapon that would also endanger their 
‘own massive investments in South Africa’s racist 
system, the UN did vote an arms embargo, a 
largely empty gesture in light of South Africa’s 
stockpiling and self-contained arms industry. 

Vorster’s reaction, on Nov. 14, was to seize 
and detain 626 more Blacks, 198 of them school 
children, in a house-to-house sweep in the Atteridge- 
ville-Fauleville Black township near Pretoria. Un- 
derneath it all, Vorster’s real concern is the Black 
youth of South Africa. 

The boycott of Bantu education is spreading, 
down to lower primary schools, with 300,000 stu- 
dents now boycotting schools and exams. In Sowe- 
to, the entire school population is on strike, in- 
cluding over 500 teachers who have resigned. 

Demonstrations were held during Steve Biko’s 
funeral and the inquest into his death, and there 
are daily demonstrations and encounters with po- 
lice who have gunned down over 500 black youth 
since Soweto erupted in June, 1976. Nevertheless, 
the youth in the revolutionary movement inside 
South Africa report in interviews that in this 
"quiescent” period, they are rethinking- everything 
and trying to work out new forms of revolt. 


France 


Less than a year ago, a complete national vic- 
tory for the Communist-Socialist alliance in France 
was a “foregone conclusion”, and reports of capital 
“fleeing the country” were quite prevalent. Today, 
the alliance has broken down at the national and 
local level. The Socialist and Communist office hold- 
ers are resorting to the back-biting tactics of the 
petty-bourgeois politicians that they are. 

At issue on the national level is the failure to 
agree on a common election program on such is- 
sues as nationalization of private companies, state 
control or workers’ control of industries, and a 
common attitude on nuclear defense policy. 

Since, on the local level, many cities and towns 


against the dangers in allowing Marxism to be 
discussed in colleges and look enviously toward 
the purges taking place in German institutions. 

The NAFF has intervened in the 14-mouth-old 
Grunwick strike for union recognition and helped 
the plant’s boss resist the strikers in court. 

These new rightists, who enjoy the support of 
the Conservative Party, blame the unions and the 
Labour Party left-wing for the ills of British so- 
ciety. However, these labour lieutenants of capital 
are not the real threat at all, and most of the right- 
wing ideologues know this. 

The real threat comes from the rank and file 
who are organizing conferences on unemployment 
and wage restraints, and who have defied the 
T.U.C. and resumed the mass picket at Grunwick 
on Oct. 17, in a last ditch effort to give a firm 
lesson to all tin-pot racist employers and the union 
hacks who protect them from the rank and file. 

— Dave Black 

j . [ 

are controlled by combinations of Socialists and 
Communists, each is maneuvering to discredit the 
other to gain votes. In Reims, all of the Socialist 
city councilmen voted against the budget presented 
by the Communist Mayor. The mayor won when he 
formed a new alliance with a splinter group of 
leftist councilmen. In Nantes, the Communists at- 
tacked the Socialist Mayor for being “too timid” 
in his support of the striking shipyard workers. 

Despite appearances to the contrary, neither 
the Socialists nor the Communists were breaking 
their necks to take power in France any more than 
they are in Italy, because along with the assump- 
tion of power comes responsibility — and the last 
role these, parties want to play is that of funda- 
mentally changing the conditions of the French 
working class. Their role has been the guardians 
and administrators of the French capitalist system, 
and neither dares to institute . workers’ control of 
industry. : 

U.S. political prisoners 

Amnesty International, an international organ- 
ization that fights for prisoners of conscience 
throughout the world, is investigating the cases of 
18 U.S. prisoners. They include the Wilmington 10, 
Civil Rights activists framed for arson in North 
Carolina in 1972, and Gary Tyler, a teen-aged 
Black whose conviction for murder and dcatfi sen- 
tence triggered a nationwide movement on his be- 
half. Most of the 18 are Black, but included are 
two Native American activists, Richard Mohawk 
and Paul Skyhorse, imprisoned in California. 

Amnesty International should not have to in- 
vestigate too deeply, as the details of each of these 
cases has been well publicized by the Movement 
in this country over the last ten years. Amnesty 
International has “adopted” rtiost of the 18, which 
means AI believes they have been jailed unjustly, 
and is mounting an international effort on thgir 
behalf. While AI ought to be applauded in this 
move, these 18 are only a small fraction of the 
well-known cases, not to mention all the less-cele- 
brated victims of this country’s racist justice. 


BLACK-RED VIEW 


by John Alan 

From the very moment that the news was out that 
Steve Biko had been murdered in Pretoria’s central 
prison by South Africa’s security police, it became im- 
possible to separate the Soweto revolts from the Black 
Consciousness Movement. 

In the December, 1976 issue of Africa magazine, 
in an article headed “Letter From Soweto,” it was men- 
tioned that the militancy of the youth in Soweto was 
forged by the idea of Black Consciousness, which had 
instilled in them a sense of identity, and that the “or- 
iginal” idea of Black Consciousness had come from the 
Black People’s Convention, an organization founded by 
Steve Biko and Kenneth Rachidi, both of whom were 
in detention. 

When asked to show evidence of support for the 
Black People’s Convention, the umbrella organization 
for some 70 cultural and church groups which formed 
the Black Consciousness Movement, Steve Biko himself, 
in an interview with Bernard Zylstra (see excerpts in 
News & Letters, November, 1977 ), answe red: “In one 
word, Soweto!” 

In a very concrete way, Biko recognized in- the 
Soweto revolt that consciousness does not lie outside 
of history, and that revolution and consciousness are 
inseparable. 

Since the formal protest movement in South Africa 
was forced underground after the Sharpeville massacre 
of 1960, Black Consciousness literally entered into a 
“life-and-death struggle with the world of apartheid as 


Soweto is confirmation of Black Consciousness 


a statement of the humanity of the Black man.” It had 
to overcome defeatism and psychological oppression to 
re-establish the dignity of a tyrannized people and their 
recognition of the fact that Black people are the “Atlas” 
of the crazy-quilt world of apartheid, and that without 
their labor and cooperation, that heinous world would 
crumble to dust. 

In its practicality, Black Consciousness removes the 
inhibiting forces of South Africa’s capitalist government, 
which seeks to mystify real social relationships by at- 
tempting to ifnpose upon the non-white majority a 
“false” consciousness of tribe, color, language, race, etc., 
in order to make its police work less arduous. 

However, Black Consciousness is not a “philosophy” 
imposed from the outside, nor is it a resolution of Black 
subjugation and alienation in the mind alone, but an 
expression of opposition that emanates from the reality 
of the South African situation and is inseparable from 
the self-activity and the self-thinking of the South 
African Black masses in their efforts to transform 
apartheid into human realities. Black Consciousness is, 
thus, a movement for liberation. 

Steve Biko’s definition of Black Consciousness is 
Africa’s “recognition of the death of white invincibility,” 
which has an epochal quality, that is, it signals the end 
of an old era and hails the beginning of a new era. 
This is expressed in terms of race, but it is in keeping 
with the fact that exploitation and human abuse in 
Africa has always been couched in racial terms. 

For Biko, “the death of white invincibility . . . 


forces Black people to ask the question: Who am I? Who 
are we? ... and the fundamental answer we give to this 
is, people are people! ... So, Black Consciousness says, 
forget about color.” But Biko retreats from this position 
because the reality of racial relations within the South 
African situation does not permit such “universality.” 
Blacks must speak and act for themselves as Blacks, 
and not via the aegis of white liberals. 

What is interesting and new about Biko’s ideas is 
that he always centers the possibility for change within 
the subject of the oppressed, and not simply within the 
South African economy or in the hierarchy of the sys- 
tem. This distinguishes him sharply from people like 
Andrew Young, and opinion-manufacturers in this coun- 
try who would put an end to racial persecution in South 
Africa by applying a tourniquet to the economy. In any 
case, this is always applied in a half-hearted manner, 
like the present wrist-slapping six-month arms embargo 
by the United Nations (which does not include nuclear 
materials). 

Andrew Young et al love to call attention to the 
“irrationalities” that exist in South Africa, such as the 
failure to develop an internal market for South African 
goods among the 21 million non-whites. They hope that 
correcting this “irrationality” in the marketplace will 
correct the “irrationality” in race relations, once South 
African businessmen realize that their self-interest is 
in jeopardy. This sheer “vulgar materialism” is the hall- 
mark of both the bourgeoisie and the so-called “left” 
ideologists. 



